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CHAPTER XXVI. 
A POPULAR PREACHER, 


V HAT could she do? The fabric of all her dreams was shivered 

like a cobweb in a sudden wind, and floated away from her for 
ever. Every body had misunderstood her. Even ie, who should have 
been a demigod in power of penetration as in every other attribute, 
—even he had wronged end outraged her, and never again could she 
look trustfully upward to the dark beauty of his face; never again could 
her hand rest, oh, so lightly, for one bricf instant on his arm; never 
again could she tell him in childish confidence all the vague yearnings, 
the innocently-sentimental aspirations, of her childish soul. 

Never any more. The bright ideal of her life had melted away 
from her like a spectral cloud of silvery spray hovering above an Alpine 
waterfall, and had left behind only a cynical man of the world, who boldly 
asked her to run away from her husband, and was angry with her be- 
cause she refused to comply with his cruel demand. 

Not for one moment did the Doctor’s Wife contemplate the possi- 
bility of taking the step which Roland Lansdell had proposed to her. 
Far off—as far away from her as some dim half-forgotten picture of 
fairyland—there floated a vision of what her life might have been with 
him, if she had been Clotilde, or the glittering Duchess, or Lady 
Gwendoline, or some one or other utterly different from herself. But 
the possibility of deliberately leaving her husband to follow the foot- 
steps of this other man, was as far beyond her power of comprehension 
as the possibility that she might steal a handful of arsenic out of one 
of the earthenware jars in the surgery, and mix it with the sugar that 
sweetened George Gilbert’s matutinal coffee. 

She wandered away from Thurston’s Crag, not following ihe meadow 
pathway that would have taken her homeward; but going any where, 
half-unconscious, wholly indifferent where she went; and thinking, 
with unutterable sadness, of her broken dreams. 
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She had been so childish, so entirely childish, and had given herself 
up so completely to that one dear day-dream. I think her childhood 
floated away from her for ever in company with that broken dream; 
and that the gray dawn of her womanhood broke upon her, cold and 
chill, as she walked slowly away from the spot where Roland Lansdell 
lay face downwards on the grass, weeping over the ruin of his dream. 
It seemed as if in that hour she crossed Mr. Longfellow’s typical rivulet 
and passed on to the bleak and sterile country beyond. Well may the 
maiden linger ere she steps across that narrow boundary; for the land 
upon this hither side is very bare and desolate as compared with the fer- 
tile gardens and pleasant meads she abandons for ever. The sweet age 
of enchantment is over; the fairy companions of girlhood, who were 
loveliest even when most they deluded, spread their bright wings and 
flutter away; and the grave genius of common sense—a dismal-look- 
ing person, who dresses in gray woollen stuff, warranted not to shrink 
under the ordeal of the wash-tub, and steadfastly abjures crinoline— 
stretches out her hand, and offers, with a friendly but uncompromising 
abruptness, to be the woman’s future guide and monitress. 

Isabel Gilbert was a woman all at once; ten years older by that 
bleak afternoon’s most bitter discovery. Since there was no one in the 
world who understood her, since even he so utterly failed to comprehend 
her, it must be that her dreams were foolish and impossible of compre- 
hension to any one but herself. But those foolish dreams had for ever 
vanished. She could never think of Roland Lansdell again as she had 
thought of him. All her fancies about him had been so many fond and 
foolish delusions. He was not the true and faithful knight who could 
sit for ever at the entrance of his hermitage gazing fondly at the dis- 
tant convent-casement, which might or might not belong to his lost 
love’s chamber. No; he was quite another sort of person. He was the 
fierce dissolute cavalier, with a cross-handled sword a yard and a half 
Jong, and pointed shoes with long cruel spurs and steel chain-work jing- 
ling and clanking as he strode across his castle-hall. He was the false 
and wicked lover who would have scaled the wall of Hildegonde’s calm 
retreat some fatal night, and would have carried the shrieking nun 
away, to go mad and throw herself into the Rhine on the earliest oppor- 
tunity. He was a heartless Faust, ready to take counsel of Mephisto- 
pheles and betray poor trusting Gretchen. He was Robert the Devil, 
about whose accursed footsteps a whole graveyard of accusing spirits 
might arise at any moment. He was Steerforth, handsome, heartless, 
irresistible Steerforth, with no pity for simple Em’ly or noble Pegotty’s 
broken heart. 

It may be that Isabel did not admire Mr. Lansdell less when she 
thought of him thus; but there was an awful shuddering horror mingled 
with her admiration. She was totally unable to understand him as he 
really was—a benevolently-disposed young man, desirous of doing as 
little mischief in the world as might be compatible with his being toler- 
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ably happy himself; and fully believing that no great or irreparable 
harm need result from his appropriation of another man’s wife. 

The tears rolled slowly down Mrs. Gilbert’s pale cheeks as she walked 
along the Midlandshire lanes that afternoon. She did not weep violently, 
or abandon herself to any wild passion of grief. As yet she was quite 
powerless to realise the blankness of her future life, now that her dream 
was broken for ever. Her grief was not so bitter as it had been on the 
day of Roland’s sudden departure from Mordred. He had loved her— 
she knew that now; and the supreme triumph of that thought sup- 
ported her in the midst of her sorrow. He had loved her. His love was 
not the sort of thing she had so often read of, and so fondly believed in; 
it was only the destroying passion of the false knight, the cruel fancy 
of the wicked squire in top-boots, whom she had frequently seen—per 
favour of a newspaper-order—from the back-boxes of the Surrey Theatre. 
But he did love her! He loved her so well as to cast himself on the 
ground and weep because she had rejected him; and the wicked squire 
in top-boots had never gone so far as that, generally contenting himself 
with more practical evidences of his vexation, such as the levying of an 
execution on the goods and chattels of the heroine’s father, or the way- 
laying and carrying off of the heroine herself by hired ruffians. How 
oddly it happens that the worthy farmer in the chintz-waistcoat is always 
in arrear with his rent, and always stands in the relation of tenant to the 
dissolute squire! 

Would Mr. Lansdell do any thing of that kind? Isabel gave a 
little shiver as she glanced at the lonely landscape, and thought how a 
brace of hireling scoundrels might spring suddenly across the hedge, 
and bear her off to a convenient postchaise. Were there any post- 
chaises in the world now, Isabel wondered. A strange confusion of 
thoughts filled her mind. She could not become gué/e a woman, all in a 
moment; the crossing of the mystic brook is not so rapid an operation 
as that. Some remnants of the old delusions hung about her, and merely 
took a new form. Only the hand of wisdom could pluck the bandage 
from her eyes, and enable her to see things as they really were. 

She sat down on the lower step of a stile to rest herself by and by, 
and smoothed back her hair, which had been blown about her face by 
the March wind, and retied the strings of her bonnet, before she went 
out on to the high-road, that lay on the other side of the stile. When 
she did emerge upon the road, she found herself ever so far from 
home, and close to the model village where Mr. Raymond had given 
his simple entertainment of tea and pound-cake, and in which George 
Gilbert had stood by her side pleading to her with such profound 
humility. Poor George! The quiet aspect of the village-green, the 
tiny cottages, trim and bright in the fading March sunshine; the low 
wooden gate opening into the churchyard,—all these, so strange and 
yet so familiar, brought back the memory of a time that seemed unspeak- 
ably far away now. She remembered the faint thrill of pleasure which 
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had stirred her breast when the young surgeon asked her to be his wife. 
She did not for a moment think of what might have happened to her 
had she refused to hear his prayer. She could not imagine herself free, 
and Roland Lansdell her honourable suitor. She had thought of him 
as a remotely-grand and star-like creature, to be worshipped for ever by 
knecling devotees offering perpetual incense, and entirely happy in the 
radiance of his countenance. She thought of him now as a dark and 
destroying angel, in whose presence there was woe and ruin. She could 
not regard him without exaggeration; her imagination was a kind of 
magnifying-glass, through which she had always seen him,—a dimly- 
gorteous figure, vaguely grand and wonderful, in the misty atmosphere 
of her girlish fancies 
It was Passion-w eck, —for Easter fell very late in March this year. 

and the model village being a worthy model in the matter of piety 
as well as in all other virtues, there was a great deal of church-going 
among the simple inhabitants. The bells were ringing for evening- 
service now, as Mrs. Gilbert lingered in the road between the village 
and the churchyard; and little groups of twos and threes, and soli- 
tary old women in black bonnets, passcd her by, as she loitered quite 
at. a loss whither to go, or what to do. They looked at her with 
solemn curiosity expressed in their faces. She was a stranger there, 
though Grayhi ide was only a few miles away; she was a stranger, 
and that alone in any place so circumscribed as the model village was 
enough to excite curiosity; and it may be that, over and above this, 
there was something in the look of her pale face and heavy eyelids, 
and a certain absent expression in her downeast eyes, ¢ calculated to 
arouse suspicion. Even in the midst of her trouble she could see that 
people looked at her suspiciously; and all in a moment there flashed 
- back upon her mind the cruel things that Lady Gwendoline Pomphrey 
had said to her. Yes; all at once she remembered these bitter sen- 
tences. She had made herself a subject for slanderous tongues, and the 
story of her wicked love for Roland Lansdeil was on every lip. If he, 
who should have known her—if he before whom she had bared all the 
secrets of her sentimental soul—if even he thought so badly of her as 
to believe that she could abandon her husband and become the thing 
that Mr. estes believed his wife to be when he struck his daughter 
on the stairs—the sort of ereature whom grave Judge Brandon met one 
night under a lamp-post in a London street-—how could she wonder 
that other people slandered and despised her? Very suddenly had 
the gates of Paradise closed upon her: very swiftly had she been 
dropped down from the fairy regions of her fancy to this cold, hard, 
erucl workaday world ; and being always prone to exaggeration, she 
fancied it even colder, harder, and more eruel than it was. She fancied 
the people pointing at her in the little street at Graybridge ; the stern 
rector preaching at her in his Sunday sermon. She pictured to herself 
every thing that is most bitterly demonstrative in the way of scorn and 
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contumely. The days were past in which solemn elders of Graybridge 
could send her out to wander here and there with bare bleeding Pt 
and a waxen taper in her hand. There was no scarlet letter with whic! 
these people could brand her as the guilty creature they believed her to 
be ; but short of this, what could they vo/ do to her? She imagined it 
all: her husband would come to know what was thought of her, and to 
think of her as others thought, and she would be turned out of doors. 
The day had been when she thought it must be rather a nice thing to 
be turned out of doors, to wander Florence-Dombey-like through the 
streets of a great city; but Miss Dombey had Captain Cuttle’s cosy 
little home for her haven of shelter, and the belief in “drownded Wal'r’s” 
excellence to support her in the hour of trial. Poor Isabel had no 
friend on earth, except indeed that weak querulous stepmother far away 
in cheap untaxed Jersey, and already all but devoured out of house and 
home by boys. Isabel had no friend: for was not he in whom she had 
trusted her cruel enemy now, inasmuch as he had done her the deepest 
wrong of all by his inability to understand her? Who onl believe in 
her or help her, if all Graybridge was against her? She fancied the 
door of that square house in the dusty lane shut upon her for ever, and 
only 2 blank and harsh-judging universe before her. 

The groups of quict people—almost all of them were women, and 
very few of them were young—melted slowly into the shadowy church 
porch, like the dusky unsubstantial figures in a dioramic piciure. The 
bells were “gail ringing in the chill twilight ; but the churchyard was 
very lonely now; and the big solemn yew-trees looked weird and ghest- 
like against the darkening gray sky. Only one long low line of pale 
yellow light remained of the day that was gone! the day in which Isabel 
had said farewell to Roland Lansdell! It was a real farewell ; no 
lovers’ quarrel, wherefrom should spring that renewal of love so dismally 
associated with the Eton Latin-Grammar. It was an eternal parting ; 
for had he not told her to go away from him—to leave him for ever ? 
Not being the wicked thing for which he had misiaken her, she was 
nothing in the world for him. He did not require perpetual worship; 
he did not want her to retire to a convent, in order that he might 
enjoy himself for the rest of his existence by looking up at her win- 
dow; he did not want her to sit beside a brasier of charcoal with her 
hand linked in his—and die. _ ‘He was not like that dclicht ful Henry 
von Kleist, who took his Henrictte to a pleasant inn about a mile from 





Potsdam, supped gaily with ion and then shot her and himself beside a 
lake in the neighbourhood. Mr. Lansdell wanted nothing that was 
poecical or romantic, and had not even mentioned suicide in the course 
of his passionate talk, 

She went into the churchyard, and walked towards the little bridge. 
upon which she had stood with George Gilbert by her side. The 
Wayverne flowed silently under the solid moss-grown arch; the wind 
had gone down by this time, and there was only now and then a faint 
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shiver of the long dark rushes, as if the footsteps of the invisible dead, 
wandering in the twilight, had stirred them. She stood on the bridge, 
looking down at the quiet water. The opportunity had come now, if 
she really wanted to drown herself. Happily for weak mankind, self- 
destruction is a matter in which opportunity and inclination very seldom 
go together. The Doctor’s Wife was very miserable; but she did not 
feel quite prepared to take that decisive plunge which might have put 
an end to her earthly troubles. Would they hear the splash yonder in 
the church, ifshe dropped quietly in among the rushes from the sloping 
bank under the shadow of the bridge? Would they hear the water 
surging round her as she sank, and wonder what the sound meant, and 
then go on with their prayers, indifferent to the drowning creature, and 
absorbed by their devotions? She wondered what these people were 
like, who kept their houses so tidily, and went to church twice a day in 
Passion-week, and never fell in love with Roland Lansdell. Long ago, in 
her childhood, when she went to see a play, she had wondered about the 
people she met in the street; the people who were not going to the 
theatre. Were they very unhappy? did they know that she had a free 
admission to the upper-boxes of the Adelphi, and envy her? How 
would ¢iey spend the evening,—they who were not going to weep with 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, or Miss Sarah Woolgar? Now she wondered 
about people who were not miserable like herself—simple commonplace 
people, who had no yearnings after a life of poetry and splendour. She 
thought of them as a racer, who had just run second for the Derby, 
might think of a quiet pack-horse plodding along a dusty road and not 
wanting to win any race whatsoever. 

“Even if they knew him, they wouldn’t care about him,” she 
thought. They did know him, perhaps,—saw him ride by their open 
windows, on a summer’s afternoon, gorgeous on a two-hundred guinea 
hack, and did not feel the world to be a blank desert when he was gone. 

Did she wish to be like these people? No! Amid all her sorrow 
she could acknowledge, in the words of the poet, that it was better to 
have loved and lost him, than never to have loved him at all. Had she 
not lived her life, and was she not entitled to be a heroine for ever and 
ever by reason of her love and despair ? 

For a long time she loitered on the bridge, thinking of all these 
things, and thinking very little of how she was to go back to Gray- 
bridge, where her absence must have created some alarm by this time. 
She had often kept the surgeon waiting for his dinner before to-day; 
but she had never been absent when he ate it. There was a station at 
the model village; but there was no rail to Graybridge; there was only 
a lumbering old omnibus, that conveyed railway-passengers thither. 
‘Isabel left the churchyard, and went to the little inn before which 
George had introduced her to his gardener and factotum. A woman 
standing at the door of this hostelry gave her all needful information 
about the omnibus, which did not leave the station till half-past eight 
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o'clock; until that time she must remain where she was. So she went 
slowly back to the churchyard, and being tired of the cold and dark- 
ness without, crept softly into the church. 

The church was very old and very irregular. There were only 
patches of yellow light here and there, about the pulpit and reading- 
desk, up in the organ-loft, and near the vestry-door. A woman came 
out of the dense obscurity as Isabel emerged from the porch, and 
hustled her into a pew; scandalised by her advent at so late a stage of 
the service, and eager to put her away somewhere as speedily as pos- 
sible. It was a very big pew, square and high, and screened by faded 
curtains, hanging from old-fashioned brass-rods. There were a great 
many hassocks, and a whole pile of prayer and hymn books in the 
darkest corner; and Isabel, sitting amongst these, felt as completely 
hidden as if she had been in a tomb. The prayers were just finished,— 
the familiar prayers, which had so often fallen like a drowsy cadence of 
meaningless words upon her unheeding ears, while her erring and foolish 
thoughts were busy with the master of Mordred Priory. 

She heard the footsteps of the clergyman coming slowly along the 
matted aisle—the rustling of his gown as he drew it on his shoulders; 
she heard the door of the pulpit closed softly; and then a voice, a low 
earnest voice, that sounded tender and solemn in the stillness, recited 
the preliminary prayer. There are voices which make people ery,— 
voices which touch too acutely on some hidden spring within us, and 
open the flood-gates of our tears; and the voice of the curate of Hurston- 
leigh was one of these. He was only acurate; but he was very popular in 
the model village, and the rumour of his popularity had already spread 
to neighbouring towns and villages. People deserted their parish- 
churches on a Sunday afternoon and came to hear Mr. Austin Colborne 
preach one of his awakening sermons. He was celebrated for awaken- 
ing sermons. The stolid country people wept aloud sometimes in the 
midst of one of his discourses. He was always in earnest; tenderly 
earnest, sorrowfully earnest, terribly earnest sometimes. His life, too, 
outside the church was in perfect harmony with the precepts he set 
forth under the shadow of the dark oaken sounding-board. ‘There are 
some men who can believe, who can look forward to a prize so great 
and wonderful as to hold the pain and trouble of the race of very small 
account when weighed against the hope of victory. Austin Colborne 
was one of these men. The priestly robes he wore had not been loosely 
shuffled on by him because there was no other lot in life within his 
reach. He had assumed his sacred office with all the enthusiasm of a 
Loyola or an Irving, and he knew no looking back. It was such a 
man as this whom people came to hear at the little church beside the 
wandering Wayverne. It was such a man as this whose deep-toned 
voice fell with a strange power upon Isabel Gilbert’s ears to-night. Ah, 
now she could fancy Louise de la Valliére low on her knees in the black 
shadow of a gothic pillar, hearkening to the cry of the priest who called 
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upon her to repent, and be saved. For some little time she only heard 
the voice of the preacher—the actual words of his discourse fell blankly 
on her ear. At first it was only a beautiful voice, a grand and solemn 
voice, rising and sinking on its course like the distant murmur of mighty 
waves for ever surging towards the shore. Then, little by little, the 
murmurs took a palpable form, and Isabel Gilbert found that the 
preacher was telling a story. Ah, that story, that exquisite idyl, that 
solemn tragedy, that poem so perfect in its beauty, that a sentimental 
Frenchman has only to garnish it with a few flowery periods, and lo, all 
the world is set reading it on a sudden, fondly believing they have found 
something new. Mr. Austin Colborne was very fond of dwelling on the 
loveliness of that sublime history, and more frequently founded his dis- 
course upon some divine incident in the records of the four Kvangelists 
than on an obscure saying in St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians or 
the Hebrews. This is no place in which to dwell upon Mr. Austin Col- 
borne, or the simple Christian creed it was his delight to illustrate. He 
was a Christian, according to the purest and simplest signification of the 
word. His sermons were within the comprehension of a rustic or a child, 
yet full and deep enough in meaning to satisfy the strictest of logicians, 
the sternest of critics. Heaven knows I write of him and of his teaching 
in all sincerity, and yet the subject seems to have so little harmony with 
the history of a foolish girl’s errors and shortcomings, that I approach 
it with a kind of terror. I only know that Isabel Gilbert, weeping 
silently in the dark corner of the curtained pew, felt as she had never 
felt in all her Graybridge church-going; felt at once distressed and com- 
forted. A new hero dawned upon her life; and, amid a very flood of 
blinding light, she saw the image of One who was worthy of all worship; 
a God whom women, from the hour of His advent upon earth until this 
sceptical, critical to-day, have ever followed with a special love and 
reverence; a God who held it no shame to count Mary Magdalene among 
His worshippers; and who, for ever vested with an unmistakable divinity, 
was never more entirely divine than in His pitying tenderness for woman. 
Amidst all the arguments to be used against strong-minded claimants 
for the equality of the sexes, I wonder no one has ever urged the evi- 
dence of the Redeemer’s treatment of those women whose names are 
eternally intermingled with His history. 

Was it strange that, all at once, Isabel Gilbert should open her 
ears to the sublime story, which, in one shape or other, she had heard 
so often? Surely the history of all popular preachers goes far to demon- 
strate that Heaven gives a special power to some voices. When Whit- 
field preached the Gospel to the miners at Kingswood,—to rugged crea- 
tures who were little better than so many savages, but who, no doubt, in 
some shape or other, had heard that Gospel preached to them before,— 
the scalding tears ploughed white channels upon the black cheeks as the 
men listened. At last the voice of all others that had power to move 
them arose, and melted the stubborn ignorant hearts. Is it inspiration or 
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animal magnetism which gives this power to some special persons? or is 
it not rather the force of faith, out of which is engendered a will strong 
enough to take hold of the wills of other people, and bend them howsoever 
it pleases? When Danton, rugged and gigantic, thundered his hideous 
demands for new hecatombs of victims, there must have been something 
in the revolutionary monster strong enough to trample out the common 
humanity in those who heard him, and mould a mighty populace to his 
own will and purpose as easily as a giant might fashion a mass of clay. 
Surely Mirabeau was right. There can be nothing impossible to the 
man who believes in himself. The masses of this world, being alto- 
gether incapable of lasting belief in any thing, are always ready to be 
beaten into any shape by the chosen individual who believes, and is 
thus of another nature—something so much stronger’ than all the rest 
as to seem either a god or ademon. Cromwell appears, and all at once 
a voice is found for the wrongs of a nation. See how the king and his 
counsellors go down like corn before the blast of the tempest, while the 
man with a dogged will, and a sublime confidence in his own powers, 
plants himself at the helm of a disordered state, and wins for himself 
the name of Tiger of the Seas. Given Mr. John Law, with ample con- 
fidence in his own commercial schemes, and all France is rabid with 
a sudden madness, beating and trampling one another to death in the 
Rue Quincampoix. Given a Luther, and all the old papistical abuses 
are swept away like so much chaff before the wind. Given a Wesley, the 
believer, the man who is able to preach forty thousand sermons and 
travel a hundred thousand miles, and, behold, a million disciples exist 
in this degenerate day to bear testimony to his power. 

Mr. Austin Colborne’s influence no doubt proceeded in some wise from 
the same source. He believed in himself; for, looking down into the pure 
depths of his own soul, he saw no vague and shifting monsters, called 
reservations, doubts, cross-purposes, unstable desires, hurrying away to 
hide themselves, in darksome caves and crannies, from his scrutinising 
eye. He believed in his creed, because, study it as he might, he found 
no crack or flaw in it. The history, which to Roland Lansdell seemed 
only an exquisite legend, a sublime theme for Italian painters or dreamy- 
minded poets, was to Austin Colborne a grand indisputable fact, written 
upon the very face of the universe. He was thoroughly happy in his 
faith and in his life; and a benign influence seemed to radiate from him, 
in which hard ignorant men and women grew better and wiser. 

Was it strange, then, that Isabel Gilbert, so dangerously susceptible 
of every influence, should feel this influence, as she had felt others? 
She had not been religiously brought up. In the Camberwell household 
Sunday had been a day on which people got up later than usual, and there 
were pies or puddings to be made. It had been a day associated with 
savoury baked meats, and a beer-stained Weekly Dispaich newspaper bor- 
rowed from the nearest tavern. It had been a day on which Mr. Sleaford 
slept a good deal on the sofa, excused himself from the trouble of shaving, 
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and very rarely put on his boots. Raffish-looking men had come down 
to Camberwell in the Sunday twilight, to sit late into the night smoking 
and drinking, and discoursing in a mysterious jargon known to‘ the 
household as “business talk.” Sometimes of a summer evening, Mrs. 
Sleaford, awakened to a sense of her religious duties, would suddenly 
run araid amongst the junior branches of the family, and hustle off 
Isabel and one or two of the boys to evening-service at the big bare 
church by the canal. But the spasmodic attendance at divine service 
had very little effect upon Miss Sleaford, who used to sit staring at the 
holes in her gloves; or calculating how many yards of ribbon, at how 
much per yard, would be required for the trimming of any special bonnet 
to which her fancy leaned; or thinking how a decent-looking young 
man up in the gallery might be a stray nobleman, with a cab and tiger 
waiting somewhere outside the church, who would perhaps fall in love 
with her before the sermon was finished. She had not been religiously 
brought up; and the church-going at Graybridge had been something of 
a bore to her; or at best a quiet lull in her life, which left her free to 
indulge the foolish vagaries of her vagabond fancy. But now, for the 
first time, she was touched and melted: the weak sentimental heart was 
caught at the rebound. She was ready to be any thing in the world 
except 2 commonplace matron, leading a dull purposeless life at Gray- 
bridge. She wanted to find some shrine, some divinity, who would 
accept her worship; some temple lifted high above the sordid work- 
aday earth, in which she might kneel for ever and ever. If not Roland 
Lansdell, why then Christianity. She would have commenced her 
novitiate that night had she been in a Roman-Catholic land, where con- 
vent-doors were open to receive such as her. As it was, she could only 
sit quietly in the pew and listen. She would have liked to go to the 
vestry when the service came to an end, and cast herself at the feet of 
the curate, and make a full confession of her sins; but she had not 
sufficient courage for that. The curate might misunderstand her, as 
Roland Lansdell had done. He might see in her only an ordinarily 
wicked woman, who wanted to run away from her husband. Vague 
yearnings towards Christian holiness filled her foolish breast; but as yet 
she knew not how to put them into any shape. When the congregation 
rose to leave the church, she lingered to the last, and then crept slowly 
away, resolved to come again to hear this wonderful preacher. She went 
to the little station whence the Graybridge omnibus was to start at half- 
past eight; and after waiting a quarter of an hour took her place in a 
corner of the vehicle. It was nearly ten when she rang the bell at her 
husband’s gate, and Mrs. Jeffson came out with a grave face to admit her. 

“Mr. George had his dinner and tea alone, ma’am,” she said in tones 
of awful reproof, while Isabel stood before the little glass in the sitting- 
room taking off her bonnet ; “and he’s gone out again to see some sick 
folks in the lanes on the other side of the church. He was right down 
uneasy about you.” 
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“T’ve been to Hurstonleigh, to hear Mr. Colborne preach,” Isabel 
answered, with a very feeble effort to appear quite at her ease. “I 
had heard so much about his preaching, and I wanted so to hear 
him.” 

It was true that she had heard Austin Colborne talked of amongst 
her church-going acquaintance at Graybridge ; but it was quite untrue 
that she had ever felt the faintest desire to hear him preach. Had not 
her whole life been bounded by a magical circle, of which Roland Lans- 
dell was the resplendent centre ? 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
“AND NOW I LIVE, AND NOW MY LIFE IS DONE!” 


GEORGE GILBERT accepted his wife’s explanation of her prolonged 
absence upon that March afternoon. She had carried her books to 
Thurston’s Crag, and had sat there reading, while the time slipped by 
unawares, and it was too late to come back to dinner ; and so she had 
bethought herself that there was evening-service at Hurstonleigh during 
Passion-week, and she might hear Mr. Colborne preach. George Gilbert 
received this explanation as he would have received any other statement 
from the lips in whose truth he believed. But Mrs. Jeffson treated 
her young mistress with a stately politeness that wounded Isabel to the 
quick. She endured it very meekly, however; for she felt that she had 
been wicked, and that all her sufferings were the fruit of her own sin. 
She stayed at home for the rest of the week, except when she attended 
the Good-Friday’s services at Graybridge church with her husband; and 
on Sunday afternoon she persuaded George to accompany her to Hurston- 
leigh. She was making her feeble effort to be good; and if the enthusiasm 
awakened in her breast by Mr. Colborne’s preaching died out a little 
after she left the church, there was at the worst something left which 
made her a better woman than she had been before. But did she for- 
get Roland Lansdell all this time? No; with bitter anguish and regret 
she thought of the man who had been as powerless to comprehend her 
as he was intellectually her superior. 

“He knows so much, and yet did not know that I was not a wicked 
woman,” she thought in simple wonder. She did not understand Roland’s 
sceptical manner of looking at every thing, which could perceive no 
palpable distinction between wrong and right. She could not compre- 
hend that this man had believed himself justified in what he had done. 

But she thought of him incessantly. The image of his pale re- 
proachful face—so pale, so bitterly reproachful—never left her mental 
vision. The sound of his voice bidding her leave him was perpetually 
in her ears. He had loved her: yes; however deep his guilt, he had 
loved her, and had wept because of her. There were times when the 
memory of his tears, flashing back upon her suddenly, nearly swept 
away all her natural purity, her earnest desire to be good ; there were 
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times when she wanted to go to him and fall at his feet, crying out, 
“Oh, what am I, that my life should be counted against your sorrow? 
How can it matter what becomes of me, if you are happy ?” 

There were times when the thought of Roland Lansdell’s sorrow 
overcame every other thought in Isabel Gilbert’s mind. Until the day 
when he had thrown himself upon the ground in a sudden passion of 
grief, she had never realised the possibility of his being unhappy because 
of her. For him to love her in a patronising far-off kind of manner 
was very much. Was it not the condescension of a demigod, who 
smiles upon some earthly creature? Was it not a reversal of the story 
of Diana and Endymion? It was not the goddess, but the god, who 
came down to earth. But that he should love her desperately and pas- 
sionately, and be grief-stricken because he could not win her for his 
own,—this was a stupendous fact, almost beyond Isabel Gilbert’s com- 
prehension. Sometimes she thought he was only the wicked squire who 
pretends to be very much in earnest in the first act, and flings aside his 
victim with scorn ‘and contumely in the second. Sometimes the whole 
truth burst upon her, sudden as a thunder-clap, and she felt that she 
had indeed done Roland Lansdell a great and cruel wrong. 


And where was he all this time ? The man who had judged Isabel 
Gilbert by a common standard, and had believed her quite ready to 
answer to his summons whenever he chose to call her to his side. Who 
shall tell the bitter sinful story of his grief and passion? Never once 
in all his anger against Lady Gwendoline Pomphrey, when she jilted 
him for the sake of young Lord Heatherland, had he felt so desperate a 
rage, so deep an indignation, as that which now possessed him when he 
thought of Isabel Gilbert. Wounded in his pride, his vanity; shaken in 
the self-confidence peculiar to a man of the world; he could not all at 
once forgive this woman who had so entirely duped and deceived him. 
He was mad with mingled anger and disappointment when he thought 
of the story of the last twelvemonth. The bitterness of all his struggles 
with himself; his heroic resolutions—young and fresh in the early morn- 
ing, old and gray and wasted before the brief day was done—came back 
to him: and he laughed aloud to think how useless all those perplexities 
and hesitations’ had been, when the obstacle, the real resistance, to his 
sinful yearnings was here—here, in the shape of a simple woman’s will. 

There may be some men who would not have thought the story 
finished with? that farewell under Lord Thurston’s oak; but Roland 
Lansdell was not one of those men. He had little force of mind or 
strength of purpose with which to fight against temptation: but he 
had, on the other hand, few of the qualifications which make a tempter. 
So long as he had been uncertain of himself and the strength of his love 
for Isabel, he had indeed dissembled so far as to make a poor show of 
indifference. So long as he meant to go away from Midlandshire without 
“doing any harm,” he had thought it a venial sin to affect some little 
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friendship for the husband of the woman he loved. But from the moment 
in which all vacillation gave way before a settled purpose—from the 
hour of his return to Midlandshire—he had made no secret of his feelings 
or intentions. He had urged this girl to do a dishonourable act; but he 
had used no dishonourable means. No words can tell how bitterly he 
felt his disappointment. For the first time in his life this favourite of 
bountiful nature, this spoiled child of fortune, found that there was 
something in the world he could not have, something that was denied 
to his desire. It was such a very little time since he had bewailed the 
extinction of all youthful hope and ardour in pretty cynical little verses, 
all sparkling with scraps of French and Latin, and Spanish and Italian, 
cunningly woven into the native pattern of the rhyme. It was only a 
few months since he had amused himself by scribbling melodious 
lamentations upon the emptiness of life in general, and that “mortal 
coldness of the soul” to which a young man of seven-and-twenty, with 
a great deal of money and nothing particular to do, is especially subject. 
Ah, how pitilessly he had laughed at other men’s tenderest sentiments! 
What cruel aphorisms from Scarron and Rochefoucauld, and Swift and 
Voltaire, and Wilkes and Mirabeau, he had quoted upon the subject of 
love and woman! How resolutely he had refused to believe in the en- 
durance of passion! how coldly he had sneered at the holy power of 
affection! He had given himself cynical airs upon the strength of his 
cousin’s falsehood: and had declared there was no truth in woman, be- 
cause Lady Gwendoline Pomphrey had been true to the teaching of her 
life, and had tried to make the best market of her Saxon face and her 
long ringlets. And now he was utterly false to his own creed. He was 
in love, passionately, earnestly in love, with a foolish sentimental little 
woman, whose best charm was— What? That was the question which 
he tried in vain to answer. He gnashed his teeth in an access of rage 
when he sought to discover why he loved this woman. Other women 
more beautiful, and how much more accomplished, had spread enchanted 
webs of delicious flattery and tenderness about him; and he had broken 
through the impalpable meshes, and had gone away unscathed from the 
flashing glances of bright eyes, unmoved by the smiles for which other 
men were ready to peril so much. Why was it that his heart yearned 
for this woman’s presence ? She was in no way his intellectual equal : 
she was not a companion for him, even at her best, when she murmured 
pretty little feminine truisms about Shelley and Byron. In all his 
loiterings by Lord Thurston’s waterfall, he could recall no wise or witty 
saying that had ever fallen from those childish lips. And yet, and yet— 
she was something to him that no other woman had ever been, or, as he 
firmly believed, ever could become. Oh, for one upward glance of those 
dark eyes, so shyly tender, so pensively serene! Oh, for the deep de- 
light of standing by her side upon the border of a still Italian lake ; for 
the pure happiness of opening all the wide realms of wisdom and poetry 
before those youthful feet! And then in after years, when she had risen 
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little by little to the standard which the world would deem befitting his 
wife,—then, fate, or chance, the remote abstraction most men call Pro- 
vidence, having favoured the truest and purest love upon this earth,— 
then he might proclaim his ownership of the prize he had won for him- 
self; then he might exhibit before shallow, sceptical mankind one bright 
and grand example of a perfect union. 

Mr. Lansdell’s thoughts wandered very much after this fashion as 
he wore out the long dreary days in his solitary home. He went no 
where ; he received no one. He gave the servants standing orders to 
say that he was out, or engaged, to whomsoever came to Mordred. His 
portmanteaus were packed, and had been packed ever since the night of 
his last meeting with Isabel Gilbert. Every day he gave fresh orders 
respecting his departure. He would have the carriage at such an hour, 
to catch a certain train: but when the hour came, the groom was sent 
back to the stables, and Mr. Lansdell lingered yet another day at Mor- 
dred Priory. 

He could not go away. In vain, in vain he wrestled with himself: 
most bitterly did he despise and hate himself for his unmanly weakness; 
but he could not go away. She would repent: she would write to 
summon him to another meeting beneath the bare old oak. With an 
imagination as ardent as her own, he could picture that meeting; he 
could almost hear her voice as he fancied the things she would say. 
“My love, my love!” she would ery, clasping those slender hands about 
his arm ; “I cannot live without you: I cannot, I cannot !” 

All manner of vague fashionable fancies which he had taken up one 
by one, in common with the frivolous circles in which he had been a 
favourite, only to drop them with a sneer and a shrug of his shoulders 
when the whim was over; all manner of foolish spiritualist frivolities 
came back upon him now, and were frail straws to which his mind 
clung with a something that was almost faith. Must there not be 
something more than common in the attraction that bound him to 
Isabel Gilbert? Was it odic force? was it animal-magnetism? was it 
to be explained by this, that, or the other new-fangled theory that had 
served to make conversation for a Parisian winter and a London spring ? 
What was it? He could find a hundred answers to that question ; but 
not one which satisfied him. He only knew that he was false to all the 
philosophy of his age, and that he was eating his heart out because of a 
country surgeon’s half-educated wife. 

The weeks went slowly by, and Mr. Lansdell’s body-servant had 
what that individual was pleased to designate “a precious time of it.” 
Never was gentleman’s gentleman so tormented by the whims and 
vagaries of his master. One day “we” were off to Swisserland—Mr. 
Lansdell’s valet always called it Swisserland—and we were to go as fast 
as the railway service could carry us, and not get a wink of sleep any 
wheres, except in railway-varriages, until we got to Paw or Bas-el—the 
valet called it Bas-el. Another day we were going to St. Petersburg, 
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with our friend Hawkwood, the Queen’s messenger ; and a pretty rate ° 
we were going at, knocking the very lives out of us. Sometimes we 
were for tearing across the Balkan range, on those blessed Turkish 
horses, that jolt a man’s life half out of him; or we were going on a 
yachting-cruise in the Mediterranean; or fishing in the wildest regions of 
Norway. And all about a trumpery minx at Graybridge! Mr. Lansdell’s 
body-servant would wind up, with unmitigated contempt: all about a 
young person who was not fit to hold a candle to Sarah Jane the house- 
maid, or Eliza in the laundry! Alas for Roland Lansdell, the servants 
who waited upon him knew quite as well as he knew himself the nature 
of the fever which had made him so restless! They knew that he was in 
love with a woman who could never be his wife; and they despised him 
for his folly, and discussed all the phases of his madness over their pon- 
derous meat-suppers in the servants’ hall. 

The weeks went slowly by. To Roland the days were weary and 
the nights intolerable. ‘He went up to London several times, always 
leaving Mordred alone and at abnormal hours, and every time intending 
to remain away. But he could not: a sudden fever seized him as the 
distance grew wider between him and Midlandshire. She would repent 
of her stern determination: she would write to him, avowing that she 
could not live without him. Ah, how long he had expected that letter! 
She would grow suddenly unable to endure her life perhaps, and would be 
rash and desperate enough to go to Mordred in the hope of seeing him. 
This would happen while he was away: the chance of happiness would 
be offered to him, and he would not be there to seize it. She, his love, 
the sole joy and treasure of his life, would be there, trembling on his 
threshold, and he would not be near to welcome and receive her. The 
people at the Clarendon thought that Mr. Lansdell had gone mad, so 
sudden were his flights from their comfortable quarters. 

And all this time he could hear nothing of the woman he loved. 
He could not talk to his servants, and he had closed his doors against 
all visitors. What was she doing? Was she at Graybridge still? Was 
she leading the old quiet life, sitting in that shabby parlour, where 
he had sat by her side? He remembered the pattern of the Kidder- 
minster carpet, the limp folds of the muslin-curtains, the faded crimson 
silk that decorated the front of the piano upon which she had sometimes 
‘played to him, oh, so indifferently. Day after day he haunted the bridge 
under Lord Thurston’s oak ; day after day he threw tribute of cigar-ends 
into the waterfall, while he waited in the faint hope that the Doctor’s 
Wife might wander thither. Oh, how cruel she was; how cruel! If she 
had ever loved him, she too would have haunted that spot. She would 
have come to the place associated with his memory: she would have 
come, as he came, in the hope of another meeting. 

Sometimes Mr. Lansdell ventured to ride along the little street at 
Graybridge and through the ‘dusty lane in which the doctor’s house 
stood. On horseback the master of Mordred Priory was almost on a 
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level with the bedroom windows of George Gilbert’s habitation, and 
could look down into the little parlour where Isabel was wont to sit. 
Once and once only he saw her there, sitting before the table with some 
needlework in her hands, so deeply absorbed, as it seemed, in her com- 
monplace labour that she did not see the cavalier who rode so slowly 
past her window. How should he know how often she had run eagerly 
to that very window—her face pale, her heart beating tempestuously— 
only to find that it was not Ais horse whose hoofs she had heard in the 
lane? 

Perhaps the sight of George Gilbert’s wife sitting at her needlework 
gave Roland Lansdell a sharper pang than he would have felt had he 
seen two mutes from Wareham keeping guard at the gate, and Mrs. 
Gilbert’s coffin being carried out of the door. She was not dead, then: 
she could live and be happy, while he—! Well, he was not dead him- 
self, certainly ; but he was the very next thing to being dead; and he 
felt indignant at the sight of Isabel’s apparent composure. 

He walked to Lowlands in the course of a week or so after this, and 
strolled into the drawing-room with some undefined intention of flirting 
desperately with his cousin Gwendoline; of making her an offer of 
marriage, perhaps. Why should he not marry? He could scarcely be 
more miserable than he was; and a marriage with Gwendoline would 
be some kind of revenge upon Isabel. He was inclined to do any thing 
desperate and foolish, if by so doing he could sting that cruel obdurate 
heart. Was this generous? Ah, no. But then, in spite of all that is 
said and sung in its honour, love is not such a very generous passion. 
Roland found his cousin alone, in the long low morning-room looking 
out into her flower-garden. She was making wax-flowers, and looked 
almost as tired of her employment as if she had been some poor little 
artizan toiling for scanty wages. 

“Tm very glad you have interrupted me, Roland,” she said, pushing 
away all the paraphernalia of her work; “they are very tiresome; and, 
after all, the roses are as stiff as camellias, and at the very best a vase of 
wax-flowers only reminds one of an hotel at a watering-place. They 
always have wax-flowers and Bohemian-glass candelabra at sea-side 
hotels. And now tell me what you have been doing, Roland; and why 
you have never come to us. We are so terribly dull.” 

“And do you think my presence would enliven you?” demanded 
Mr. Lansdell with a sardonic laugh. “No, Gwendoline; I have lived 
my life, and I am only a dreary bore, whom people tolerate in their 
drawing-rooms out of deference to the West-end tailor who gets me up. 
I am only so much old clothes, and I have to thank Mr. Poole for any 
position that I hold in the world. What is the use of me, Gwendo- 
line? what am I good for? Do I ever say any thing new, or think any 
thing new, or do any thing for which any human creature has cause to 
say, Thank you? I have lived my life. Does this kind of thing usually 
grow old, I wonder?” he asked striking himself lightly on the breast. 
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“Does it wear well? Shall I live to write gossiping old letters and 
collect china? Will Christie and Manson sell my pictures when I am 
dead, and shall I win a posthumous reputation by reason of the prices 
given for my wines, especially Tokay ?—all connoisseurs go in for Tokay. 
What is to become of me, Gwendoline? Will any woman have pity upon 
me and marry me, and transform me into a family-man, with a mania 
for short-horned cattle and subsoil-drainage? Is there any woman in 
all the world capable of caring a little for such a worn-out wretch as I?” 

It almost depended upon Gwendoline Pomphrey whether this speech 
should constitute an offer of marriage. A pretty lackadaisical droop of 
the head; a softly-murmured, “Oh, Roland, I cannot bear to hear you 
talk like this; I cannot bear to think such qualities as yours can be 
so utterly wasted;” any sentimental, womanly little speech, however 
stereotyped; and the thing would have been done. But Lady Gwendo- 
line was a great deal too proud to practise any of those feminine arts 
affected by manceuvering mothers. She might jilt a commoner for the 
chance of winning a marquis; but even that she would only do in a 
grand off-hand way befitting a daughter of the house of Ruysdale. She 
looked at her cousin now with something like contempt in the curve of 
her thin upper-lip. She loved this man perhaps as well as the Doctor’s 
Wife loved him, or it may be even with a deeper and more enduring 
love: but she was of his world, and could see his faults and short- 
comings as plainly as he saw them himself. 

“T am sorry you have sunk so low as this, Roland,” she said gravely. 
“JT fancy it would be much better for you if you employed your life half 
as well as other men, your inferiors in talent, employ their lives. You 
were never meant to become a cynical dawdler in a country-house. If 
I were a man, a fortnight in the hunting-season would exhaust the 
pleasures of Midlandshire for me; I would be up and doing amongst 
my compeers.” 

She looked, not at Roland, but out across the flower-beds in the gar- 
den as she spoke, with an eager yearning gaze in her blue eyes. Her 
beauty, a little sharp of outline for a woman, would have well become 
a young reformer, enthusiastic and untiring in a noble cause. There 
are these mistakes sometimes—these mesalliances of clay and spirit. A 
bright ambitious young creature, with the soul of a Pitt, sits at home 
and works sham roses in Berlin wool; while her booby brother is thrust 
out into the world to fight the mighty battle. 

The cousins sat together for some time, talking of all manner of 
things. It was a kind of relief to Roland to talk to some one—to some 
one who was not likely to lecture him, or to pry into the secrets of his 
heart. He did not know how very plainly those secrets were read by 
Gwendoline Pomphrey. He did not know that he had aroused a 
scornful kind of anger in that proud heart by his love for Isabel Gilbert. 

“ Have you seen any thing of your friends lately—that Graybridge 
surgeon and his wife, whom we met one day last summer at Mordred ?” 
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Lady Gwendoline asked by and by with supreme carelessness. She had 
no intention of letting Roland go away with his wound unprobed. 

“No; I have seen very little of them,” Mr. Lansdell answered. He 
was not startled by Lady Gwendoline’s question: he was perpetually 
thinking of Isabel, and felt no surprise at any allusion made to her by 
other people. “I have not seen Mr. Gilbert since I returned to Eng- 
land.” 

“Indeed! I thought he had inspired you with an actual friendship 
for him ; though I must confess, for my own part, I never met a more 
commonplace person. My maid, who is an intolerable gossip, tells me 
that Mrs. Gilbert has been suddenly seized with a religious mania, and 
attends all the services at Hurstonleigh. The Midlandshire people 
seem to have gone mad about that Mr. Colborne. I went to hear him 
last Sunday myself, and was very much pleased. I saw Mr. Gilbert’s 
wife sitting in a pew near the pulpit, with her great unmeaning eyes 
fixed upon the curate’s face all through the sermon. She is just the 
sort of person to fall in love with a popular preacher.” 

Mr. Lansdell’s face flushed a vivid scarlet, and then grew pale. 
‘“‘ With her great unmeaning eyes fixed upon the curate’s face.” Those 
wondrous eyes that had so often looked up at him, mutely eloquent, 
tenderly pensive. Oh, had he been only fooled by his own vanity? was 
this woman sentimental coquette, ready to fall in love with any man 
who came across her path, learned in stereotyped schoolgirl phrases about 
platonic affection? Lady Gwendoline’s shaft went straight home to his 
heart. He tried to talk about a few commonplace subjects with a miser- 
able assumption of carelessness; and then, looking suddenly up at the 
clock on the chimney-piece, made a profuse apology for the length of 
his visit, and hurried away. It was four o’clock when he left the gates 
of Lowlands, and the next day was Sunday. 

“JT will see for myself,” he muttered, as he walked along a narrow 
lane, slashing the low hedge-rows with his stick as he went; “I will 
see for myself to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
TRYING TO BE GOOD. 


Tue Sunday after Roland Lansdell’s visit to his cousin was a 
warm May day, and the woodland lanes and meadows through which 
the master of Mordred Priory walked to Hurstonleigh were bright 
with wild-flowers. Nearly two months had gone by since he and the 
Doctor’s Wife had parted on the dull March afternoon which made 
a crisis in Isabel’s life. The warm breath of the early summer fanned 
the young man’s face as he strolled through the long grass under the 
spreading branches of elm and beech. He had breakfasted early, and 
had set out immediately after that poor pretence of eating and drinking. 
He had set out from Mordred in feverish haste; and now that he had 
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walked two or three miles, he looked wan and pale in the vivid light of 
the bright May morning. To-day he looked as if his cynical talk about 
himself was not altogether such sentimental nonsense as genial, practical 
Mr. Raymond thought it. He looked tired, worn, mentally and physi- 
cally, like a man who has indeed lived his life. Looking at him this 
morning, young, handsome, clever, and prosperous though he was, there 
were very few people who would have ventured to prophesy for him a 
bright and happy existence, a long and useful career. He had a wan, faded, 
unnatural look in the summer daylight, like a lamp that has been left 
burning all night. He had only spoken the truth that day in the gar- 
den at Mordred. The Lansdells had never been a long-lived race ; and 
a look that lurked somewhere or other in the faces of all the portraits 
at the Priory might have been seen in the face of Roland Lansdell to- 
day. He was tired, very tired. He had lived too fast, and had run 
through his heritage of animal spirits and youthful enthusiasm like 
the veriest spendthrift who squanders a fortune in a few nights spent 
at a gaming-house. The nights are very brilliant while they last, 
riotous with a wild excitement that can only be purchased at this 
monstrous cost. But, oh, the blank gray mornings, the freezing chill 
of that cheerless dawn, from which the spendthrift’s eyes shr a appalled 
when the night is done! 

Roland Lansdell was most miserably tired of himself, and all the 
world except Isabel Gilbert. Life, which is so short when measured by 
art, science, ambition, glory: life, which always closes too soon upon the 
statesman or the warrior, whether he dies in the prime of life like Peel, 
or flourishes a sturdy evergreen like Palmerston; whether he perishes 
like Wolfe on the heights of Quebec, or sinks to his rest like Wellington 
in his simple dwelling by the sea: life, so brief when estimated by a 
noble standard, is cruelly long when measured by the empty pleasures 
of an idle worldling with fifteen thousand a-year. Emile Augier has 
very pleasantly demonstrated that the world is much smaller for a rich 
man than it is for a poor one. My lord the millionaire rushes across 
wide tracts of varied landscape asleep in the padded corner of a first- 
class carriage, and only stops for a week or so here and there in great 
cities, to be bored almost to death by cathedrals and valhallas, picture- 
galleries and ruined Roman baths, “done” in the stereotyped fashion. 
While the poorer traveller, jogging along out-of-the-way country roads, 
with his staff in his hand and his knapsack on his shoulder, drops upon 
a hundred pleasant nooks in this wide universe, and can spend a lifetime 
agreeably in seeing the same earth that the millionaire, always booked 
and registered all the way through, like his luggage, grows tired of in 
a couple of years. We have only to read Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
and Dickens’s Uncommercial Traveller, in order to find out how much 
there is in the world for the wanderer who has eyes to see. Read the 
story of Mr. Dickens’s pedestrian rambles, and then read William Beck- 
ford’s delicious discontented blazé letters, and see the difference be- 
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tween the great writer, for whom art is long and life is only too short, 
and the man of pleasure, who squandered all the wealth of his imagina- 
tion upon the morbid phantasma of Vathek, and whose talent could find 
no higher exercise than the planning of objectionable towers. 

The lesson which Mr. Lansdell was called upon to learn just: now 
was a very difficult one. For the first time in his life he found that there 
was something in the world that he could not have; for the first time 
he discovered what it was to wish wildly, madly for one precious trea- 
sure out of all the universe; and to wish in vain. 

This morning he was not such a purposeless wanderer as he usually 
was; he was going to Hurstonleigh church, in the hope of seeing Isabel 
Gilbert, and ascertaining for himself whether there was any foundation 
for Lady Gwendoline’s insinuation. He wanted to ascertain this: but 
above all, he wanted to see her—only to see her; to look at the pale 
face and the dark eyes once more. Yes; though she were the basest 
and shallowest-hearted coquette in all creation. 

Mr. Lansdell was doomed to be disappointed that morning, for the 
Doctor’s Wife was not at Hurstonleigh church. Graybridge would have 
been scandalised if Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert had not attended morning- 
service in their own parish; so it was only in the afternoon or evening 
that Isabel was free to worship at the feet of the popular preacher. 

The church was very full in the morning, and Roland sat in a pew 
near the door, waiting patiently until the service concluded. Isabel 
might be lurking somewhere in the rambling old edifice, though he 
had not been able to see her. He listened very attentively to the 
sermon, and bent his head approvingly once or twice during Mr. Col- 
borne’s discourse. He had heard so many bad sermons, delivered in 
divers languages, during his wandering existence, that he had no wish 
to depreciate a good one. When all was over, he stood at the door of 
his pew, watching the congregation file slowly and quietly out of the 
church, and looking for Isabel. But she was not there. When the 
church was quite empty, he breathed a long regretful sigh, and then 
followed the rest of the congregation. 

‘She will come in the afternoon, perhaps,” he thought. “ Oh, how I 
love her! what a weak pitiful wretch I must be to feel like this; to 
feel this sinking at my heart because she is not here; to consider all the 
universe so much emptiness because her face is missing !” 

He went away into a secluded corner of the churchyard, a shadowy 
corner, where there was an angle in the old wall, below which the river 
crept in and out among the sedges. Here the salutations of the congre- 
gation loitering about the church-door seemed only a low distant hum ; 
here Mr. Lansdell could sit at his ease upon the bank, staring absently 
at the blue Wayverne, and thinking of his troubles. 

The distant murmur of voices, the sound of footsteps, and the rust- 
ling of women’s light garments in the summer-breeze died away presently, 
and a death-like stillness fell upon the churchyard. All Hurstonleigh 
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was at dinner, being a pious village that took its sabbath meal early, 
and dined chiefly on cold meats and crisp salads. The place was very 
still, and Roland Lansdell, lolling idly with his back against the moss- 
grown wall, had ample leisure for quiet contemplation. 

What did he think of during those two long hours in which he sat 
in the churchyard waiting for the afternoon service? What did he 
think of? His wasted life; the good things he might have done upon 
this earth? No! His thoughts dwelt with a fatal persistency upon 
one theme. He thought of what his life might have been, if Isabel 
Gilbert had not baulked all his plans of happiness. He thought of how 
he might have been sitting, that very day, at that very hour, on one of 
the fairest islands in the Mediterranean, with the woman he loved by 
his side: if she had chosen, if she had only chosen that it should be so. 
And he had been so mistaken in her, so deluded by his own fatuity, as 
to believe that any obstacleon her part was utterly out of the question. 
He had believed that it was only for him to weigh the matter in the 
balance and decide the turning of the scale. 

He sat by the water listening to the church-bells as they rang slowly 
out upon the tranquil atmosphere. It was one of those bright summer- 
days which come sometimes at the close of May, and the sky above 
Hurstonleigh church was cloudless. When the bells had been ringing 
for a little time, slow footsteps sounded on the gravel-walks upon the 
other side of the churchyard, with now and then the creaking of a gate 
or the murmur of voices. The people were coming to church. Roland’s 
heart throbbed heavily in his breast. Was she amongst them? Ah, 
surely he would have recognised her lightest footfall even at that dis- 
tance. Should he go and stand by the gate, to make sure of seeing her 
as she came in? No, he could not make a show of himself before all 
those inquisitive country people; he would wait till the service began, 
and then go into the church. That halthour, during which the bells 
swung to and fro in the old steeple with a weary monotonous clang, 
seemed intolerably long to Roland Lansdell: but at last, at last, all was 
quiet, and the only bell to be heard in the summer stillness was the 
distant tinkle of a sheep-bell far away in the sunlit meadows. Mr. 
Lansdell got up as the clock struck three, and walked at a leisurely pace 
to the church. 

Mr. Colborne was reading that solemn invitation to the wicked man 
to repent of his wickedness as the squire of Mordred went into the low 
porch. The penetrating voice reached the remotest corners of the old 
building; and yet its tone was low and solemn as an exhortation by a 
dying man’s bed. The church was not by any means so full as it had 
been in the morning; and there was none of that fluttering noise of 
bonnet-strings and pocket-handkerchiefs which is apt to disturb the 
quiet of a crowded edifice. The pew-opener—always on the look-out 
to hustle stray intruders into pews—pounced immediately upon Mr. 
Lansdell. 
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“T should like to sit up-stairs,” he whispered, dropping a half-crown 
into her hand, “can you put me somewhere up-stairs?” 

He had reflected that from the gallery he should be better able to 
see Isabel, if she was in the church. The woman curtsied and nodded, 
and then led the way up the broad wooden stairs; where would she not 
have put Mr. Lansdell for such a donation as that which he had be- 
stowed upon her! 

The gallery at Hurstonleigh church was a very special and aristo- 
cratic quarter. It consisted only of half-a-dozen roomy old pews at one 
end of the church, immediately opposite the altar, and commanding an 
excellent view of the pulpit. The chief families of the neighbourhood 
occupied these six big open pews; and the common herd in the aisles 
below contemplated these aristocratic persons admiringly in the pauses 
of the service. As the grand families in the outskirts of Hurstonleigh 
were not quite such unbating church-goers as the model villagers them- 
selves, these gallery-pews were not generally filled of an afternoon ; and 
it was into one of these that the grateful pew-opener ushered Mr. 
Lansdell. 

She was there; yes, she was there. She was alone, in a pew near the 
pulpit, on her knees, with her hands clasped and her eyes looking upwards. 
The high old-fashioned pew shut her in from the congregation about her, 
but Mr. Lansdell could look down upon her from his post of observation 
in the gallery. Her face was pale and worn, and her eyes looked larger 
and brighter than when he had seen her last. Was she in a consump- 
tion? Ah, no; it was only the eager yearning soul which was always 
consuming itself; it was no physical illness, but the sharp pain of a 
purely mental struggle that had left those traces on her face. Her 
lover watched her amidst the kneeling congregation ; and a kind of 
holy exaltation in her face reminded him of pictures of saints and 
angels that he had seen abroad. Was it real, that exalted expression of 
the pale still face? was it real, or had she begun a new flirtation, a little 
platonic sentimentalism in favour of the popular preacher? 

“The fellow has something in him, and is not by any means bad- 
looking,” thought Mr. Lansdell; “I wonder whether she is laying 
traps for him with her great yellow-black eyes?” And then in the 
next moment he thought how, if that look in her pale face were real, 
and she was really striving to be good,—how then? Had he any 
right to come into that holy place? for the place was holy, if only by 
virtue of the simple prayers so simply spoken by happy and pious 
creatures who were able to believe. Had he any right to come there 
and trouble this girl in the midst of her struggle to forget him? 

“T think she loved me,” he mused; “surely I could not be mistaken 
in that; surely I have known too many coquettes in my life to be duped 
by one at the last! Yes, I believe she loved me.” 

The earlier prayers and the psalms were over by this time; and Mrs. 
Gilbert was seated in her pew facing the gallery, but with the pulpit 
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and reading-desk between. Mr. Colborne began to read the first lesson ; 
and there was a solemn hush in the church. Roland was seized with a 
sudden desire that Isabel should see him. He wanted to see the recog- 
nition of him in her face. Might he not learn the depth of her love, 
the strength of her regret, by that one look of recognition? A green 
serge curtain hung before him. He pushed the folds aside; and the 
brazen rings made a little clanging noise as they slipped along the rod. 
The sound was loud enough to startle the woman whom Mr. Lansdell 
was watching so intently. She looked up and recognised him. He 
saw a white change flit across her face; he saw her light muslin gar- 
ments fluttered by a faint shiver; and then in the next moment she was 
looking demurely downwards at the book on her lap, something as she 
had looked on that morning when he first met her under Lord Thur- 
ston’s oak. 

All through the service Roland Lansdell sat watching her. He 
made no pretence of joining in the devotions of the congregation; but 
he disturbed no one. He only sat, grim and sombre-looking, staring 
down at that one pale face in the pew near the pulpit. A thousand 
warring thoughts and passionate emotions waged in his breast. He loved 
her so much that he could not be chivalrous; he could not even be just 
or reasonable. It is all very well for cold impassable King Arthur to 
address the fallen queen with all the pitiful tenderness, the dignified 
grandeur of the finest gentleman in Christendom. Has he not the 
supreme consciousness of his own rectitude; the knowledge that all 
heaven and earth are with him, to support him in his hour of trial? It 
is easy for the good man to be magnanimous; but not so easy for the 
sinner. Launcelot, sinful, passionate, unhappy Launcelot, can find no 
such noble phrases. Only rugged lamentations and vain upbraidings 
arise from the heart of the man who knows he is in the wrong. All 
through the service Roland Lansdell sat watching the face of the 
woman he loved. If Austin Colborne could have known how strangely 
his earnest, pleading words fell upon the ears of two of his listeners that 
afternoon! Isabel Gilbert sat very quietly under all the angry fire otf 
that dark gaze. Only now and then were her eyelids lifted; only now 
and then did her eyes steal one brief imploring glance at the face in 
the gallery. In all the church she could see nothing but that face. It 
absorbed and blotted out all else; and shone down upon her, grand and 
dazzling, as of old. 

She was trying to be good. For the last two months she had been 
earnestly trying to be good. There was nothing else for her in the 
world but goodness, seeing that 4e was lost to her—seeing that a ro- 
mantic Beatrice-Portinari kind of existence was an impossibility. If 
she had been a dweller in a Catholic country, she would have gone into 
a convent; as it was, she could only come to Hurstonleigh to hear Mr. 
Colborne, whose enthusiasm answered to the vague aspirations of her 
own ignorant heart. She was trying to be good. She and worthy 
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plain-spoken Mrs. Jeffson were on the best possible terms now, for the 
Doctor’s Wife had taken to staying at home a great deal, and had re- 
quested honest Tilly to instruct her in the art of darning worsted 
socks. 

Would the sight of the wicked squire’s dark reproachful face undo 
all the work of those two months? Surely not. To meet him once 
more—to hear his voice—to feel the strong grasp of his hand—ah, 
what deep joy! But what good could come of such a meeting? She 
could never confide in him again. It would be only new pain—wasted 
anguish. Besides, was there not some glory, some delight, in trying to 
be good? She felt herself a Louise de la Valliére standing behind a 
grating in the convent-parlour, while a kingly Louis pleaded and 
stormed on the other side of the iron bars. 

Some such thoughts as these sustained her all through that after- 
noon service. The sermon was over; the blessing had been spoken; the 
congregation began to disperse slowly and quietly. Would he go now? 
Would he linger to meet her and speak to her? would he go away at 
once? He did linger, looking at her with an appealing expression in 
his haggard face. He stood up, as if waiting until she should leave her 
pew, in order to leave his at the same moment. But she never stirred. 
Ah, if Louise de la Valliére suffered as much as that! What wonder 
that she became renowned for ever in sentimental story! 

Little by little the congregation melted out of the aisle. The 
charity-boys from the neighbourhood of the organ-loft came clumping 
down the stairs. Still Mr. Lansdell stood waiting and watching the 
Doctor’s Wife in the pew below. Still Isabel Gilbert kept her place, 
rigid and inflexible, until the church was quite empty. 

Then Mr. Lansdell looked at her—only one look—but with a world 
of passionate emotion concentrated in its dark fury. He looked at her, 
slowly folding his arms, and drawing himself to his fullest height. He 
shrugged his shoulders, with one brief contemptuous movement, as if he 
flung some burden off him by the gesture, and then turned and left the 
pew. Mrs. Gilbert heard his firm tread upon the stairs, and she rose 
from her seat in time to see him pass out of the porch. It is very nice 
to have a place in romantic story: but there are some bitter pangs to be 
endured in the life of a Mademoiselle de la Valliére. 


CHAPTER X XIX. 
THE FIRST WHISPER OF THE STORM. 


THERE was no omnibus to take Mrs. Gilbert back to Graybridge 
after the service at Hurstonleigh; but there had been some Graybridge 
people at church, and she found them lingering in the churchyard talk- 
ing to some of the model villagers, enthusiastic in their praises of Mr. 
Colborne’s eloquence. 
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Amongst these Graybridge people was Miss Sophronia Burdock, the 
maltster’s daughter, very radiant in a bright-pink bonnet, so vivid as 
almost to extinguish her freckles, and escorted by young Mr. Pawlkatt, 
the surgeon’s son, and his sister, a sharp-nosed, high cheek-boned dam- 
sel, who looked polite daggers at the Doctor’s Wife. Was not Mr. 
George Gilbert a rising man in Graybridge? and was it likely that the 
family of his rival should have any indulgence for the shortcomings of 
his pale-faced wife? 

But Miss Sophronia was in the humour to heap coals of fire on the 
head of the nursery-governess whom George Gilbert had chosen to 
marry. Sophronia was engaged, with her father’s full consent, to the 
younger Pawlkatt, who was to insure his life for the full amount of the 
fair damsel’s dower, which was to be rigidly tied up for her separate use 
and maintenance, &c., and who looked of so sickly and feeble a consti- 
tution that the maltster may have reasonably regarded the matrimonial 
arrangement as a very fair speculation. Sophronia was engaged, and 
displayed the little airs and graces that Graybridge considered appro- 
priate to the position of an engaged young lady. “The only way to 
make love now,” said Mr. Nash to Goldsmith, “ is to take no manner of 
notice of the lady.” And Graybridge regarded the art of polite court- 
ship very much in this fashion, considering that a well-bred damsel 
could not possibly be too contemptuously frigid in her treatment of the 
man whom she had chosen from all other men to be her partner for life. 
Acting on this principle, Miss Burdock, although intensely affectionate 
in her manner to Julia Pawlkatt, and warmly gushing in her greeting 
of the Doctor’s Wife, regarded her future husband with a stony glare, 
only disturbed by a scornful smile when the unfortunate young man 
ventured to make any remark. To reduce a lover to a state of coma, 
and exhibit him in that state to admiring beholders for an entire 
evening, was reckoned high art in Graybridge. 

Every body in the little Midlandshire town knew that Miss Burdock 
and Mr. Pawlkatt were engaged; and people considered that Augustus 
Pawlkatt had done a very nice thing for himself by becoming affianced 
to a young lady who was to have four thousand pounds tightly tied up 
for her separate use and maintenance. 

The consciousness of being engaged and having a fortune .com- 
bined to render Sophronia especially amiable to every body but the 
comatose “future.” Was Isabel alone, and going to walk back? 
“Oh, then, in that case you must go with us!” cried Miss Burdock, 
with a view to the exhibition of the unfortunate Augustus in peripa- 
tetic coma. 

What could Mrs. Gilbert say, except that she would be delighted to 
go home with them? She was thinking of him; she was looking to see 
his head towering above the crowd. Of course it would tower above 
that crowd, or any crowd; but he was like the famous Spanish fleet in 
the Critic, inasmuch as she could not see him because he was not to 
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be seen. She went with Miss Burdock and her companions out of the 
churchyard, towards the meadow-path that led across country towards 
Graybridge. They walked in a straggling, uncomfortable manner, for 
Sophronia resolutely refused all offers of her future husband’s arm; and 
he was fain to content himself with the cold comfort of her parasol, 
and a church-service of ruby-velvet with a great many ribbons between 
the pages. 

The conversation during that sabbath afternoon-walk was not very 
remarkable for liveliness or wisdom. Isabel only spoke when she was 
spoken to, and even then like a bewildered creature newly awakened 
from a dream. Miss Julia Pawlkatt, who was an intellectual young 
person, and prided herself upon not being frivolous, discoursed upon the 
botanical names and attributes of the hedge-blossoms beside the path, 
and made a few remarks on the science of medicine as adapted to female 
study, which would have served for the ground-work of a letter in a 
Sunday paper. 

Miss Burdock, who eschewed intellectual acquirements, and affected 
to be a gushing thing of the Dora Spenlow stamp, entreated her future 
sister-in-law not to be “dreadful,” and asked Isabel’s opinion upon 
several “dears” of bonnets exhibited that afternoon in Hurstonleigh 
church; and the comatose future, who so rarely spoke that it seemed 
hard he should always commit himself when he did speak, ventured a 
few remarks, which were received with black and frowning looks by the 
idol of his heart. 

“Tsay, Sophronia, weren’t you surprised to see Mr. Lansdell in the 
gallery?” the young man remarked, interrupting his betrothed in a dis- 
cussion of a bunch of artificial may on the top of a white-tulle bonnet, 
so sweet and innocent-looking. “You know, dear, he isn’t much of a 
church-goer, and people do say that he’s an atheist ; yet there he was as 
large as life this afternoon, and I thought him looking very ill. I’ve 
heard my father say that all those Lansdells are consumptive.” 

Miss Burdock made frowning and forbidding motions at the un- 
happy youth with her pale-buff eyebrows, as if he had mentioned an 
improper French novel, or started some other immorai stbject. Poor 
Isabel’s colour went and came. Consumptive! Ah, what more likely, 
what more proper, if it came to that? These sort of people were in- 
tended to die early. Fancy the Giaour pottering about in his eightieth 
year, and boasting that he could read small-print without spectacles! 
Imagine the Corsair on the parish ; or Byron, or Keats, or Shelley grown 
old, and dim, and gray! Ah, how much better to be erratic and hapless 
Sheiley, drowned in an Italian lake, than worthy respectable Samuel 
Rogers, living to demand, in feeble bewilderment, “ And who are you 
maam?” of an amiable and distinguished visitor! Of course Roland 
Lansdell would die of consumption ; he would fade little by little, like 
that delightful Lionel in Rosalind and Helen. 

Isabel improved the occasion by asking Mr. Augustus Pawlkatt, if 
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many people died of consumption. She wanted to know what her own 
chances were. She wanted so much to die, now that she was good. 
The unhappy Augustus was quite relieved by this sudden opening for a 
professional discourse, and he and his sister became scientific, and 
neglected Sophronia, while they gave Isabel a good deal of useful infor- 
mation respecting tubercular disease, phthisis, &c. &c.: whereon Miss 
Burdock, taking offence, lapsed into a state of sullen gloom highly 
approved by Graybridge, as peculiarly befitting an engaged young lady 
who wished to sustain the dignity of her position. 

At last they came out of a great corn-field into the very lane in 
which George Gilbert’s house was situated ; and Isabel’s friends left her 
at the gate. She had done something to redeem her character in Gray- 
bridge by her frequent attendance at Hurstonleigh church, which was 
as patent to the gossips as ever her visits to Lord Thurston’s oak had 
been. She had been cured of running after Mr. Lansdell, people said. 
No doubt George Gilbert had discovered her goings-on, and had found 
a means of clipping her wings. It was not likely that Graybridge 
would credit her with any such virtue as repentance, or a wish to be a 
better woman than she had been. Graybridge regarded her as an artful 
and presuming creature whose shameful goings-on had been stopped by 
marital authority. 

She went into the perlour, and found the tea-things laid on the 
little table, and Mr. Gilbert lying on the sofa, which was too short for 
him by a couple of feet, and was eked-out by a chair, on which his 
clumsy boots rested. Isabel had never seen him give way to any such 
self-indulgence before; but as she bent over him, gently enough, if not 
tenderly, he told her that his head ached and he was tired, very tired; 
he had been in the lanes all the afternoon,—the people about there were 
very bad,—and he had been at: work in the surgery since coming in. 
He put his hand in Isabel’s, and pressed hers affectionately. A very 
little attention from his pretty young wife gratified him and made 
him happy. 

“Why, George,” cried Mrs. Gilbert, “your hand is as hot as a 
burning coal!” 

Yes, he was very warm, he told her; the weather was hot and 
oppressive; at least, he had found it so that afternoon. Perhaps he 
had been hurrying too much, walking too fast; he had upset himself 
somehow or other. 

“Tf you'll pour out the tea, Izzie, I'll take a cup, and then go to 
bed,” he said; “ I’m regularly knocked up.” 

He took not one cup only, but four cups of tea, pouring the mild 
beverage down his throat at a draught; and then he went up to the 
room overhead, walking heavily, as if he were very tired. 

“T’m sure you're ill, George,” Isabel said, as he left the parlour ; 
“do take something—some of that horrid medicine you give me some- 
times.” 
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“No, my dear; there’s nothing the matter with me. What should 
there be amiss with me, who never had a day’s illness in my life? I 
must have an assistant, Izzie; my work’s too hard—that’s what is the 
matter.” 

Mrs. Gilbert sat in the dusk for a little while after her husband had 
left her, thinking of that last look which Roland Lansdell had given 
her in the church. 

Heaven knows how long she might have sat thinking of him, if 
Mrs. Jeffson had not come in with those two miserable mould-candles, 
which were wont to make feeble patches of yellow haze, not light, in 
the doctor’s parlour. After the candles had been brought, Isabel took 
@ book from the top of the little chiffonier by the fireplace. It was a 
religious book. Was she not trying to be good now, and was not good- 
ness incompatible with the perusal of Shelley’s poetry on a Sunday? 
It was a very dry religious book, being in fact a volume of Tillotson’s 
sermons, with more hard logic, and firstly, secondly, and thirdly, than 
ordinary human nature could support. Isabel sat with the volume open 
before her, staring hopelessly at the pale old-fashioned type, and going 
back a little way every now and then when she caught her thoughts far 
away from the Reverend Tillotson. She sat thus till after the clock had 
struck ten. She was all alone in the lower part of the house at that 
hour, for the Jeffsons had gone clumping upstairs to bed at half-past 
eight. She sat alone, a poor childish, untaught, unguided creature, 
staring at Tillotson, and thinking of Roland Lansdell; yet trying to be 
good all the time in her own feeble way. She sat thus, until she was 
startled by a cautious single knock at the door. She started from her 
seat at the sound; but she went boldly enough, with the candle in her 
hand, to answer the summons. 

There was nothing uncommon in a late knocking at the doctor’s 
door,—some one from the lanes wanted medicine, no doubt; the people 
in the lanes were always wanting medicine. Mrs. Gilbert opened the 
door, and looked out into the darkness. A man was standing there, a 
well-clad rather handsome-looking man, with broad shoulders, bold 
black eyes, and a black beard that covered all the lower part of 
his face. He did not wait to be invited to enter, but walked across the 
threshold like a man who had a right to come into that house, and 
almost pushed Isabel on one side as he did so. At first she only stared 
at him with a blank look of wonder, but all at once her face grew as 
white as the plaster on the wall behind her. 

“You !” she gasped, in a whisper; “you here !” 

“Yes, me! You needn’t stare as if you saw a ghost. There's 
nothing so very queer about me, is there? You're a nice young lady, 
I don’t think, to stand there shivering and staring. Where’s your 
husband ?” 

“ Up-stairs. Oh, why, why did you come here ?” cried the Doctor's 
Wife, piteously, clasping her hands like a creature in some extremity of 
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fear and trouble; “how could you be so cruel as to come here; how 
could you be so cruel as to come ?” 

“How could I be so—fiddlesticks!” muttered the stranger with 
supreme contempt. ‘I came here because I had nowhere clse to go, 
my lassie. You needn’t whimper; for I shan’t trouble you very long— 
this is not exactly the sort of place I should care to hang-out in: if 
you can give me a bed in this house for to-night, well and good ; if not, 
you can give me a sovereign, and I'll find one elsewhere. While I am 
here, remember my name’s Captain Morgan, and I’m in the merchant 
service,—just home from the Mauritius.” 








Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


BovuLoGNEe: THE RUE DE L’Ecu. 


I LANDED at Boulogne, and the “young man from the country” who 
was with me—an Englishman to whom I had agreed to exhibit all the 
lions of France, or at least as many of them as could be shown during 
a ten-days’ tour,—asked immediately to be taken to the Rue de l’Ecu. 
“Come with me,” I said, confidently, “and you shall behold the street 
of the three Livres Parisis :” a sufficiently-comprehensive translation, I 
opine, of the word “ Ecu.” I walked him about Boulogne for an hour 
and a half, but I could sce no Rue de ’Ecu written up at any street- 
corner. I rubbed my eyes, and asked myself whether I could be dreaming. 
No ; I was wide awake, and in possession of as many of my sober senses 
as ordinarily fall to my lot. What had become of the Rue de I’Ecu ? 
Had it tumbled down bodily? Had it been demolished? Had it been 
spirited away by some magician? It seemed to me that, in the course 
of our windings and turnings, I had come again and again on the well- 
remembered Rue—had recognised its toy-shops, money-changers, and 
English circulating-libraries—had glanced at the stale and accustomed 
faces of the old British exiles ; but the name of the street itself was cer- 
tainly missing. I could sce that the trust and confidence hitherto reposed 
in me, as a guide or cicerone to foreign parts, by the young man from 
the country—a most exigent rustic, by the way—was rapidly evanishing. 
I had already broken down in his esteem by taking the wrong turning 
to the custom-house, and being utterly ignorant of the whereabouts of 
the Hotel du Louvre. You see that in my old Boulogne days I was 
generally accustomed to stay at the Hotel des Bains, or at Roberts’s 
boarding-house. My failure to discover the Rue de l’Ecu completed my 
decadence in my juvenile friend’s good books. Of the golden opinions 
I had won of him, I retained evidently but a trifle of small-change, and 
that was mainly from the mint of disparagement. But a little, and 
the young man from the country would set me down as an impostor 
and a humbug. I made a desperate effort. I did violence to my most 
cherished feelings. “I will ask where the confounded street is,” I said, 
pettishly. Now I have a strong objection to asking questions abroad, 
especially when I have a travelling companion. Not but what my 
tongue is fairly cleft, and I have a decent facility in the alien languages. 
Not but that foreigners are usually very civil and obliging, and will put 
themselves out of their way to give information to inquiring strangers. 
But I like to find out things for myself. There is a pleasurable sensa- 
tion even in discovering that you have been on the wrong tack for two 
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days and a half, and have at last hit upon the right one. Surprise is 
Curiosity’s pretty sister. To know what you are going to have for 
dinner every day in the year, is to be miserable. Besides, I confess that 
on board the steamer I had given myself out as an adept in all the ways 
of Boulogne, and, by judicious up-trumpeting, had induced the young 
man from the country to place implicit reliance in my Continental ex- 
perience and sagacity. To be compelled, at this early stage of our trip, 
to ask the way to the best-known street in Boulogne was lamentably to 
confess my own incapacity, and by implication to solicit my comrade to 
write me down an ass. However, there was no help for it. The Rue 
de l’Ecu wouldn’t come to Mahomet ; so Mahomet was forced to go to 
the Rue de l’Ecu. I asked a soldier in baggy red trousers turned up 
at the bottom to preserve the whiteness of his gaiters. I spoke him 
fair, but he shook his head and passed on. He was a stranger in the 
town, he said. The hundred-and-first regiment of the line had only just 
marched into garrison. I asked a fishwoman. She replied in some 
astounding, and to me incomprehensible, screech of the patois of the 
Pas de Calais ; but nothing more definite could I get from her. “What 
does she say?” asked the young man from the country, with sarcastic 
sternness. I shrugged my shoulders, and with honest humility con- 
fessed that I didn’t know. “I thought not,” continued the young man, 
his finely-chiselled upper-lip curling in contempt. “It’s my belief, my 
friend, that you speak French after the manner of the school of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe. You are evidently unable to make yourself understood, 
when putting the simplest question. Are we to wander about all day 
on this wild-goose chase after a strect which, for aught I know, may 
not be in Boulogne at all? Haven’t you got altogether the wrong Rue 
by the ear? come, be candid! Is it the Rue de ’Ecu in Amiens, or 
Abbeville, or Lille, or Calais, or St. Omer, or Jericho?” I looked at 
the young man from the country with vengeful eyes. But that the laws 
of France against assault are inexorably severe, I could have punched 
that young man’s head. But that I was paymaster for'the trip, and had 
already disbursed sundry francs and centimes on account of the young 
man’s expenses from London Bridge, I could have slain him where he 
stood. “I will spare him,” I thought, “ till his remittances arrive, and 
he cashes up ; for were I to put him to the sword, his executors might 
repudiate his debt to me as contracted for an immoral purpose.” So I 
temporised. “The Rue de l’Ecu must be within a dozen yards of where 
we are standing, or I am a Dutchman,” quoth I. “To avoid further 
disappointment, I will step into the next shop and ask.” I went into a 
hatter’s. The proprietor started up with alacrity, hope and joy beaming 
in his face, as I entered. I was wearing a wide-awake, and he evidently 
thought I was bent on purchasing a hat of Paris velvet-nap. At once, 
his backbone hinged into many bows, and his fingers began to twiddle 
at the silver-paper covering of a hat with curly brim. It became my 
melancholy duty at once to undeceive him. “La Rue de ?Ecu, mon- 
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sieur 2” I said, inquiringly. At once his countenance fell. He retired 
in dudgeon to the back-shop, and left mé to a red-haired apprentice. 
The Rue de lEcu? certainly ; without doubt, with all the pleasure 
in the world. The Rue de ’Ecu? why, monsieur was in it. This was 
the street itself. I remarked that the neat cartoon at the corner—of 
white letters on a blue ground—did not say any thing of the sort, but 
something quite the contrary. Without doubt, went on the red-haired 
apprentice, monsieur had reason on his side ; but this was the Rue 
de l’Ecu notwithstanding. The name of the street had been changed ; 
that was all. The street had been enlarged, prolonged, developed, em- 
bellished, and it was now the Rue Napoleon. I quitted the hatter’s 
shop triumphantly, ungratefully disregarding the assurances of the red- 
haired apprentice as to the excellence of his master’s confection de cha- 
pellerie. “You see,” I said to the young man from the country, “that I 
am not such a fool as you were pleased to take me for. It is no fault of 
mine that the names of the streets in Boulogne have been changed. 
Ten years have elapsed since I was here last. I was then a grown man; 
and you, O presumptuous and overweening youth, a little scrubby 
snivelling schoolboy.” The young man was abashed, and confessed 
that he had done me wrong. Feeling my strength, I was merciful to 
him. I did not hew him down, or smite him under the fifth rib; but 
I took him to the nearest café, and made him pay for a demi-carafon, 
and a siphon of Hau de Selz. 

Wiser travellers than a purblind scribe of desultory tendencies might 
fall into graver errors than I had committed in seeking for once-familiar 
localities in Boulogne. Yes; the magician’s wand has been indeed waved 
over this watering-place. Demolition on an extensive scale has taken 
place, but commensurate reconstruction has concurrently prevailed. The 
entire town has been transformed. The old Boulogne was charming, 
but shabby; lively, but raffish; picturesque, but dirty. It had a second- 
hand, insolvent look; it was a town in difficulties; its atmosphere and 
the moral character of its denizens were alike “fishy.” English people 
rarely went to Boulogne of their own free-will; and once arrived there 
were often unable, for lack of pence, to get away again. It was the 
Patmos of Europe; a cave of Adullam for those who had fled from 
before the fiery face (or /ieri facias) of the Sheriff of Middlesex. Often, 
while avoiding one debtors’ prison, the embarrassed Englishman con- 
trived to get into another; from the frying-pan of the Queen’s Bench or 
Whitecross Street he fell into the fire of the prison pour deties of Bou- 
logne. Nemesis, defrauded in England, took the form of a ruthless 
bootmaker or a pitiless hotel-keeper in France. Our neighbours’ pro- 
cess for the recovery of debts is very summary. It is no joke, if you 
are an Englishman, to owe a French tradesman any money and to be 
unable to pay it; and I have heard some small jokers call the debtors’ 
prison of Clichy, from the number of impecunious Englishmen confined 
there, the “ Hétel d’Angleterre.” 
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Talking of prisons in general, and of the Boulognese places of in- 
carceration in particular, a dear friend of mine, who was at school at 
Capecure some five-and-twenty years ago, once saw upon a September 
morning, darting from behind the grate of a dungeon in the old town, 
one of the strangest prisoners with whom this world has ever been 
acquainted. There he was, like a wild beast in a cage, a great howl- 
ing mob outside regarding him with curiosity that was any thing but 
of an admiring order. They pointed and jecred and scoffed, and some 
of the women held up the little children high above their heads, to 
catch a glimpse of the captive. He was a rare monster, a peculiar ogre, 
a wild animal such as few menageries can display. They had laid hold 
of him, some said, on the beach; others declared in a bathing-machine, 
half-dressed; others averred in the very surf itself, wading out to sea in 
the vain hope to reack a boat, after the failure of an enterprise so auda- 
cious, and so slightly dependent on any state of public feeling in France 
favourable to the adventurer, as to appear more as the act of a demented 
than ofa sane and responsible person. Catastrophe followed with light- 
ning swiftness on the attempt. There was a little hurry-scurry of sol- 
diers and national guards, a little clap-trap oratory, a few party-cries to 
which no response was made, a pistol-shot or two, a flight, a chase, a 
scuffle, and then it was all over, and the pretender was a prisoner. He 
had greatly dared, and miserably collapsed, and got no credit for his 
temerity. The avarice and the umbrella of the Citizen-king had for a 
time scared French chivalry away. This man had tried a game which, 
to the Stock-Exchange mind, seemed to be the merest and most insensate 
folly. He was clearly running counter to [ordre des choses represented 
by that avaricious old gentleman with the umbrella at the Tuileries 
yonder, MM. Thiers and Guizot, the Bourse, the Journal des Débats, and 
the almighty five-franc piece. He was clearly either before or behind 
his age. So having pounced upon him, authority lugged its prey by 
the collar—he, it is rumoured, not behaving in the most dignified manner 
—up to the old town, and shut him up in gaol, till Paris could be tele- 
graphed with, and it was known what was to be done with him. By and 
by, the timber legs and arms of the old semaphore began to spell out his 
fate. He was to be sent to Paris, to the prison-palace of the Luxem- 
bourg; there to be tried for his life. The friend I speak of saw him 
depart, at early morn, on this dismal journey. A couple of jack-booted 
gendarmes hooked their arms in his, and trotted him down the steps of 
his prison-house to where a closed carriage with four post-horses awaited 
him. Into this carriage he was huddled, with a military officer and two 
police-agents—the latter provided, I have been told, with loaded pistols, 
and with instructions to blow his brains out, if he proved in any way 
refractory. Fool and madman as he was thought to be, he was yet a 
kind of thorn in the side of the avaricious old man with the umbrella ; 
for this ancient hunks had many sons, by whose means he hoped to 
found a dynasty which should endure. A detachment of lancers formed 
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round about the carriage ; the postillions cracked their whips, and away 
went the ominous cortége along the dusty roads of Picardy,—for aught 
that prison-man knew, towards the Plaine de Grenelle and a firing-party, 
or the Place de Gréve and the guillotine. He bore all with a moody 
sternness, having at that time indeed, as afterwards and at present, a 
rare talent for holding his tongue. He held that tongue of his through 
much badgering and baiting at his trial before the Court of Peers ; 
flunkeys in the Orleans livery, who had taken a dozen oaths to as many 
governments and broken them all, being dreadfully fierce against him, 
and Duke Pasquier flouncing the tail of his purple-satin robe at him, 
most menacingly. When forced to speak—for the French system of 
judicial interrogation tolerates no standing mute, and although there 
is no pressing to death, or tying a man’s thumbs together with whip- 
cord, as amongst us, of old time, there is yet a moral peine forte et dure 
for extracting avowal,—when this curious prisoner broke silence, it was 
to say something worth hearing: words, it would seem, more deeply 
thought over, and better weighed, than had been his actions. 

For example, was there that famous assertion that he represented 
“a name, a cause, and a defeat”—Napoleon, Bonapartism, Waterloo, 
to wit; and that his end was to vindicate the one, to resuscitate the 
second, to avenge the third. A piece of fine-sounding claptrap, if you 
will, but very pregnant and almost eloquent; at all events modulated 
with exceeding cunning caressingly to fall on the tympanum of French 
ears, ever palpitating as those ears are for the breathings of vanity and 
the rub-a-dub of self-glorification. The old umbrella-man and his 
liveried senators did not shoot or guillotine their prisoner. The sonor- 
ous claptrap was brought in so dexterously as to make the taking of his 
life an impossibility. Why had noi some judicious brigadier of gen- 
darmerie, some sergeant of infantry alive to the exigencies of things, 
plucked up courage to pistol or stab this embarrassing man who pleaded 
at the bar of the peers “ with a slight German accent,” as his enemies, 
in exulting disparagement, remarked. It was too late now. The bit 
of claptrap saved him. Veterans of the old guard twisted their grizzled 
moustaches as they read the ringing words, shook their wooden legs, 
resting on Luxembourg garden-benches, or gazed wistfully at the im- 
mortelles hanging on the rails of the column of the Place Vendéme. 
Middle-aged bourgeoises of the Rue St. Denis began to think with ten- 
derness of the great days when a real Achilles and not a sham Ulysses 
reigned at the Tuileries, and when in the gardens of that same palace 
a little boy who was called the King of Rome used to be drawn about 
in a carriage by two snowy-fleeced Persian sheep. Then they took 
from drawers and cabinets little statuettes, portraits, medallions of the 
Great Man, and kissing them, murmured, “ After all, this one also is of 
his blood, and was born in the purple.” It was decided that the de- 
feated adventurer of Boulogne should not die. He was only sent to 
lifelong captivity in a grim fortress. There is a comical side to this 
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portion of his history; it being currently gossiped that the famous clap- 
trap speech about Bonapartism, Waterloo, and Napoleon was never 
originated by him, but was furnished to him, cut and dried, by Mon- 
sieur Berryer his advocate, who again, if this same pestilent gossip is 
to hold good, was indebted for the claptrap to the quick-witted corres- 
pondent of an English newspaper then accredited to Paris. 

Years passed away, and the audacious adventurer once more made 
his appearance at Boulogne. He marched down the Rue de l’Ecu, 
followed by shouting crowds. But there were no jeerers or scoffers 
among the throng, as of aforetime. Rather was his path strewn with 
adulation, and his ears incensed with clamorous lip-service. Those who 
indeed thought despitefully of him kept their thoughts to themselves, 
and were wise so to do; for this man had now too his gendarmes and 
police-agents, not hired by his foe to keep guard over him, but by him 
hired to serve his own ends. Oh, but the times were rarely changed! 
Into the town whence he had been haled away, a vagabond bondsman, 
the butt of fishwomen, the “awful example” to refractory gamins,—he 
the most yfractory among them all,—he came now a conqueror, and 
more thana king. His legions, mustering their tens of thousands, were 
encamped upon the heights around. He who had quailed before a 
poor lieutenant of the line had now marshals of France prancing and 
carolling in his train. He who had been so near the halter could 
now bestow the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour on whom- 
soever he chose. With him came his wife,—surely one of the grace- 
fullest, most accomplished, most beautiful women that was ever dreamt 
of in a vision of fair women. Day after day there was trumpeting 
and drumming, and manceuvering of the legions, and balls and feasts, 
—all in his honour. One night the vessels in the harbour, the houses on 
the ports, the quays and bridges, all blazed up with blue-lights. There 
came an English squadron to Boulogne; and the consort of the Queen 
of England came to visit the man who whilom had scowled from behind 
the bars of the prison. The cannons thundered, and the people won- 
dered. It was like the transformation-scene in a pantomime. Indeed 
it was no polychromatic, pyrotechnic, choregraphic tableau that William 
Beverly, assisted by Mr. Dalby and Mr. Oscar Byrne, ever devised, 
could approach in weird splendour that astounding spectacle. It was 
time for the Rue de l’Ecu to change its name. The three francs had 
risen thirtyfold in value. Henceforth it was to be known as LA Run 
Napo.eon; for who but he, the dolorous man at the donjon-grate, the 
bankrupt adventurer, the prisoner of Ham, the banished princekin eking 
out a dubious livelihood by flying kites at sixty per cent and punting 
at Jermyn-Street hazard-tables, was now Napoleon III., by the grace 
of God and the national will Emperor of the French? 

This remarkable personage—I never look at him without a nervous 
blinking, and fancying that he is about to change into something else: 
say an owl, or Constantine Paleologus, or the witch of Endor, or the 
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waterman at the Haymarket zabstand—has metamorphosed Boulogne 
precisely as he has metamorphosed Paris, and every thing else that is 
subject to his irresistible influence. A few, a very few characteristics ot 
the old Rue de I’Ecu linger about the Rue Napoleon ; but all the rest is 
of the newest of the new. There can be little doubt that the present 
Emperor of the French cherishes towards the House of Orleans a feeling 
of hatred and revenge. Towards himself Louis Philippe committed the 
unpardonable sin. He strove, after Strasbourg and Boulogne, to hold 

im up to the scorn of France. He did his best to render him con- 
temptible ; and but for the timely clap-trap at Louis Napoleon’s trial, 
and the remarkable essays he published during his confinement, the 
crafty old king would have gained his end. No efforts were spared to 
cover the Prince with that ridicule which, among Frenchmen, is as fatal 
as a bullet through the brain. The alleged concealment in a bathing- 
machine ; the fugitive captured in his shirt and drawers; the steamer 
that stuck in the mud; the imperialist uniforms purchased of an old 
clothesman ; the same eagle that took refuge in a sausage-shop;—all 
these elements of the ludicrous were assiduously dwelt upon to the de- 
triment of the pretender. It took a long series of years to cure people 
of the fashion of laughing at “the nephew of his uncle ;” indeed the 
world went on thinking him a half-witted buffoon, until, one fine morn- 
ing, it was discovered that he was the deepest and craftiest of living 
politicians, and one of whom every nation in Europe, save Britain, which 
fears no man, might be afraid. When Louis Philippe, after a troubled 
career of fraud and duplicity, fell, having amasscd millions of francs and 
millions of curses, an even-handed justice commended to his own lips 
the poisoned chalice of scorn which he had forced on the young Bona- 
parte. He fell from the throne in the midst of a blaze of ignominy. 
He was drummed out of France to the music of the rogue’s march. 
His long English experience could not suggest to him a name for an 
incognito less hackneyed than “Smith;” and as “Mr. Smith,” and 
without his wig, he ran away like a thief in the night, leaving his 
children in the lurch, and mumbling to himself “ Comme Charles Diz, 
comme Charles Dix!” The revenge which the man he had most injured 
took upon him was eminently calm, cool, slow, and characteristic. I do 
not speak of the proscription of the Orleans family, or of the partial 
confiscation of their property. Those were merely measures of political 
tit-for-tat. The Bourbons had thus done the amiable for the Bona- 
partes, and the Orleans for the Bourbons. When the turn of the 
Bonapartes came round again, they only showed they were not behind- 
hand in politeness. But the revenge of Napoleon III. had a far greater 
stomach. It was his business to obliterate the very memory of the 
dynasty of July. He not only demolished the structure of Orleanism, 
but he sowed its site with salt. He made its name a noise, and its 
renown a vain sound; and men asked where the monuments of the 
reign of Louis Philippe were to be found, as they might have asked for 
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the site of Tyre or of Carthage. Napoleon turned on the main of the 
waters of oblivion and the banished family were at once submerged. 
At present they are not so much hated as forgotten in France. It 
seems a thousand years ago since Louis Philippe, king of the French, 
walked down the Rue de la Paix with a tri-coloured cockade in his hat 
and a cotton umbrella under his arm, and was saluted as “the modern 
Ulysses” and the “Napoleon of peace.” But the Napoleon of Magenta 
and Solferino has completely succeeded in wiping his predecessor out. 
“Le vaillant coq Gaulois, 
Grattant sur le fumier, 
A fait sortir le roi 
Louis Philippe Premier, 
Qui, par juste reconnaissance 
L’a mis dans les armes de la France.” 

Thus ran the biting satire penned against the Citizen-king when I was 
a boy. Napoleon III. has pitchforked the gallic cock out of the French 
scutcheon, and the discrowned bird may crow where he list, for there is 
none to listen to him. You have heard of a hen with one chick; but 
the French empire may be compared to a chick with one N. The im- 
perial brand—the N.—is every where ; from the Rue de la Paix to the 
Rue de l’Ecu, from Marseilles to Strasbourg, from the Pyrenees to the 
Alps. 
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Cowns on the Avon. 


THERE are Avons and Avons. The word, etymologists tell us, is simply 
Saxon for a river; no wonder, therefore, that there are half a dozen 
Avons in England. Iam no great believer in modern etymology. It 
has two primary canons: first, that every thing is derived from the 
Sanskrit ; secondly, that the greater the difference between two words, 
the more likely that one is derived from the other. These postulates 
are rather too much for me. But as they say Afon or Avon was Saxon 
for a river, and as there are several rivers which bear that name to the 
present day, the etymon of the immortal river with which I am about 
to deal may be considered settled. 

Of course Shakespeare’s Avon is the famous stream which takes pre- 
cedence of all others. It rises at Naseby, in the yard of a small inn near 
the church. So for two things is that village of Naseby renowned. A 
good many years ago a hospitable agriculturist, resident near Naseby, 
asked me to come over and see the battle-field and the source of Avon. 
I came and saw. The battle-field, truth to say, impressed me in no 
degree more than the river-head; I saw a quantity of ploughed land, 
undulating in true Northamptonshire fashion. Doubtless grim old 
Oliver and hot Prince Rupert saw a good deal more; and that heavy 
land is responsible for many oaths on the part of the prince, and prayers 
from the ever-prayerful lips of the Roundhead general. But Naseby 
field is very much like all the rest of Northamptonshire. There is not 
a hill in the country, or a brook that a boy cannot leap, or a church- 
spire that a boy cannot throw a stone over, or enough level ground for 
a game of cricket. Yet is it a capital hunting county nevertheless. 

My bucolic friend made me uncommonly comfortable. How I eat 
and drank, and smoked and slept! His sole family was one daughter 
of about nineteen, of that robust and buxom type which only the 
country produces. A noble creature,—tall, graceful, lissom as a hind, 
—with the perfect simplicity which cannot exist within reach of a rail- 
way. How well I remember her kneeling before the fire, scorching her 
beautiful face, to toast delicate rashers of bacon for our breakfast. The 
absolutely refined woman, creature of the neoteric world, who wears 
Anonyma driving-coats and uses Piesse’s perfumes, and reads the Owl 
and the Saturday, and can talk art or science or literature with their 
professors, is very charming indeed; but there is also a great charm in 
the daughter of the farm, who can read and write and cipher, and milk 
cows, and churn butter, and feed pigs, and carry her produce to market, 
and who is by no means unlike a lady after all. For what is so lady- 
like as simplicity? 

Well, this was many a year ago, and if the young lady who toasted 
my rashers sees this paper, she will read it laughingly to daughters of 
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her own. Her father drove me to some railway-station, I think Leices- 
ter. He had a well-appointed dog-cart, and a mare he was very proud 
of, and at first we dashed along at about sixteen miles an hour. By 
and by the pace slackened, just as I had noticed another dog-cart ahead. 
I inquired his reason; whereupon he told me that “the Squire” was in 
front of us, and he didn’t like to pass the Squire. I remember at that 
date thinking there was some fiunkeyism in this; but I have altered my 
mind. If the relations of landlord and tenant are properly carried out, 
the latter will naturally have a certain amount of respect for the for- 
mer. I think my friend was quite right in declining to show that his 
mare could trot faster than the Squire’s. 

It was from the queer old village of Rothwell that I went over to 
Naseby and the source of Avon. When I first went to Rothwell I was 
greatly puzzled. I stopped at the George Inn, Northampton, and in- 
quired for the village in question. Nobody had heard of it. At last 
the landlord suggested that an octogenarian post-boy, at present out 
with a pair of horses, might probably give me some information on his 
return; the landlord also suggested dinner. Accepting his suggestions, 
I dined extremely well; and when the veteran returned, I found I ought 
to have asked for Rowell. The theta was ignored in those parts. Next 
day I managed to reach the village; but was much amused by the octo- 
genarian driving me a mile or two beyond it. It is a village lost in 
byways; and, well as he knew the country, he managed to miss it. The 
only point worth mentioning about Rothwell is the proximity of a fine 
place, belonging now, I believe, to one of the Hopes, which in days 
gone by belonged to Tresham of the Gunpowder Plot. He was build- 
ing a town-hall for Rothwell while conspiring against King James. 
There it is, unfinished, roofless, as the frightened masons left it, with a 
Latin inscription: “ Duleis Patria bonum quesivit,” or something of the 
sort. Clear proof that those conspirators really believed that they were 
doing their country good. 

Descending the Avon from Naseby, we pass through much dreary 
Northamptonshire scenery. At a village called Catthorpe, we are re- 
minded of a certain poetaster named Dyer. Poetry was in a poor state 
when the author of Grongar Hill could be considered a poct. He was 
an amiable clergyman, who wrote mediocre verse; but Horace’s opinion 
of such verse is peculiarly popular in the present day. The first town 
of any consequence which the pedestrian reaches is Lutterworth; and 
concerning Lutterworth there is little to be said, except that Wicliffe 
was once its rector; and the ashes of the great reformer were disinterred 
by certain ecclesiastical vultures, and thrown into the brook which runs 
into the Avon at Lutterworth. So says Fuller, whom Wordsworth has 
followed: “This brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into 
Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean. And 
thus the ashes of Wicliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which now is 
dispersed all the world over.” 

VOL. XII. P 
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The next town is Rugby; an immortal town, for ever connected with 
the greatest of schoolmasters. What was it which gave Arnold his power 
over boys, so that reckless youngsters, “ untameable as flies,” were tamed 
byhim? First, he thoroughly sympathised with them; was himself boy- 
ish; never enjoyed any thing more completely than to look on at a game 
of football or cricket. Secondly, he trusted them. He treated them as 
gentlemen; he put them on their honour. “It would be a shame to 
tell Arnold a lie,” remarked one of his pupils; “he always believes 
you.” There is a sound philosophical reason why this is the way to 
treat boys, or, indeed, any other reasoning animals. If you want human 
beings to be moral, you must get them to understand the great truth 
that sin is its own punishment. To be hanged for murder is bad 
enough, but it is worse to be capable of murder. To be flogged for a 
lie is humiliating; far greater the humiliation of telling the lie. Arnold, 
unconsciously perhaps, and from the instinct of a noble nature rather 
than from reason, acted on this principle; hence did he become the 
prince of schoolmasters. It is rather a misfortune that his career should 
have been melodramatised in 7om Brown’s School-Days. Iam glad to 
think that his fine genius is not extinct; that his son takes rank among 
living poets, after Robert Browning and Alfred Tennyson. He has not 
the vigorous power of the first, or the exquisite execution of the second; 
but he is a true poet, nevertheless. Whoso doubts this should read 
Tristram and Iseult or The Scholar Gipsy. But why in the world has 
Mr. Arnold neglected poctry of late, writing tractates about the trans- 
lation of Homer and the Lyceum of Toulouse? Surely he does not 
mean to allow the spirit of these unpoetic days to transform him into 
a pedant! 

The scenery about Avon begins to improve near Newnham Regis; 
a small village, remarkable for having nothing of the church left except 
the tower. The rector of Church Lawford is also vicar of King’s Newn- 
ham; and as the two villages together cannot count five hundred in- 
habitants, we perhaps need not regret the destruction of the ancient 
church. Yet am I always prone to lament the disappearance of any 
edifice, however humble, within which God has been worshipped, and 
outside whose walls the dead have found rest. Whatever be a man’s 
religious opinions—and these are days when you can’t be sure of even 
an archbishop—cordially do I pity him if he does not respect the idea 
of worship as embodied in an English village church; prayer and 
praise are made permanent therein, so far as human hands can make 
them. 

The city of Coventry lies not very far from the Avon. It is, I think, 
the dirtiest place in England, Bristol and Birmingham not excepted. 
In days gone by it had great fame, this Coventria civitas; and its earl, 
Leofric, who used to stride about his hall among his dogs, 


“ His beard a foot before him, and his hair 
A yard behind,” 
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was a worthy ancestor of our young friend, Lord Palmerston; and we 
all remember who wrote, 
“T waited for the train at Coventry ; 
I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 
To watch the three tall spires.” 

What strikes me in this city of Coventry—when I look at those 
noble spires, which Tennyson has immortalised (St. Michael’s is second 
to Salisbury only), and at the splendid city-hall—is the wonderful 
change between the past and the present. It is now one of the most 
sordid and miserable towns in the empire. What generous and mag- 
nificent inhabitants must it have had when the spires of St. Michael’s 
and Trinity were raised heavenwards! I'll be hanged if Godiva the 
beautiful would have 

“Unclasped the wedded eagles of her belt” 


for the present population of Coventry. I fear that among its makers 
of watches and ribbons there are a goodly number of “low churls, com- 
pact of thankless earth.” 

The beauty of Avon begins where it enters the park of Stoneleigh 
Abbey, seat of the second Lord Leigh. The first baron, when Mr. 
Chandos Leigh, published some elegant poetry. His title to the estate 
was at one time questioned; and an inventive attorney produced a most 
marvellous case against him, accusing him and Lady Leigh of pulling 
down one side of Stoneleigh Church, to get rid of some genealogical 
testimony furnished by the monuments, and of causing a huge stone 
to be dropped on some men who were engaged in building a bridge 
across the river Sow, it being important to suppress their evidence. 
I forget how many murders this lawyer (who very justly suffered im- 
prisonment) charged against one of the gentlest and most amiable of 
men. Of the old abbey nothing is left but a gateway; and the great 
mension of the Leighs, though doubtless magnificent and luxurious 
within, has no external beauty. But the park is redolent of As you 
like it, All this Warwickshire woodland breathes of Shakespeare. 
Under these stately oaks, the noblest I have ever seen, beside this 
sparkling river, how sweet it were to moralise with melancholy Jaques, 
to while away the golden time with joyous Rosalind! As the traveller 
lies beneath a patrician tree, amid the magical noontide, well might he 
fancy the mellow voice of Amiens in the distance, cheering the banished 
Duke with music. Of Stoneleigh village I have only to say, that when 
last there I found it impossible to obtain a glass of ale; Lord Leigh 
having an objection to that wholesome liquid. An English village 
without ale is awful to think of. 

Two miles through field and woodland, and we are at Kenilworth. 
Wise were the monks when they settled down in that green valley. 
Very quaint is the village that clusters round the old church; tradi- 
tions of monastic and baronial times linger there; the exteriors of 
several of the antique houses made me wish to catch a glimpse of the 
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interiors and their inhabitants, which I was not lucky enough to do. 
They are just the sort of houses where a good dinner and a bottle of 
rare port is the order of the day. The end of the village near the 
church is quite another affair; instead of seeming coeval with the castle 
and the priory, it appears to have sprung up simultaneously with the 
railway-station. Extremes meet at Kenilworth: in these modern villas 
you would expect to find no inhabitant less active than a commercial 
traveller; in the old houses at the other end you would hardly be 
startled by an interview with Sir Walter Raleigh or rare Ben Jonson. 

Of course I ought to describe Kenilworth Castle; but I cannot do 
it, that’s a fact; besides which, the thing has been done a hundred 
times. It is a glorious ruin; and as one lies on the turf on a summer 
day in the shadow of its gray stonework, watching the flying clouds, 
and the choughs in the ivy, and the little river shimmering through 
the meadows, and the immoveable old towers decaying in their stately 
strength, there descends upon the spirit a mystic and unutterable feel- 
ing, worth more than all the poetry ever written, ay, or all the claret 
ever pressed from Bordeaux grapes. 

Although I cannot describe, I can grumble a little. Why does the 
Earl of Clarendon permit that thirsty old porter to dwarf one’s ideas at 
exit with a clamour for coppers? The land, I suppose, is his lordship’s; 
but the castle belongs to Sir Walter Scott and the British nation. Pen- 
sion Cerberus, my lord! If we pay twopence to enter the great cathedral 
of St. Paul, at least let Leicester’s castle be free to all. 

The winding stairs of Kenilworth are queer nooks for a casual 
encounter. I was meditating in one of them,—thinking of the multi- 
tudinous feet which had worn their stone steps concave, of the number- 
less eyes of lady and knight and page that had gazed through that 
narrow window on the pleasant green fields beyond,—when there sud- 
denly descended upon me the prettiest possible maiden, with chestnut 
curls under a brown hat, and a humid blue eye, and a great deal more 
that was exquisite. The charming apparition startled me; and I have 
no doubt it was reciprocal, for she vanished like snow. Just after, I 
picked up a scrap of note-paper, whereon, with much difficulty, I de- 
ciphered the following rhymes. I cannot help thinking they refer to 
the young lady, and the best way to restore them to her is to print 
them here, since all pretty girls read Temple Bar: 


Amy lives at Kenilworth, 
Rare old village of scenes historic ; 
Quaintest place on the wide green earth,— 
Quainter than Coventry far, or Warwick, 


Amy,—prettiest possible girl,— 
I saw in the church her sweet eyes glisten ; 
Lips of the preacher dropt many a pearl 
Doubtless; but certainly Z couldn't listen. 
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How I long for a photograph 
Of the fair young creature beauty-laden ! 
But who could calotype Amy’s laugh,— 
Merriest uttered by mortal maiden? 


Why, her very step had music in’t, 
As the tremulous woodland bells caressed her 
Tiny feet, which made no print 
On the turf that paves the halls of Leicester. 


Amy’s poet seems to be rather an imitator of Robert Browning. 
Apropos of whom, I wonder how Colenso and the “ Essayists and Re- 
viewers” feel after Caliban upon Setebos. But they probably will not 
wince under the terrible satire of a mighty poet. Caliban wouldn’t 
have cared about sarcasm from Prospero, but had a wholesome fear 
of being racked with cramp. I take that poem of Browning’s to be 
the finest answer to the modern neology that could possibly be pro- 
duced. 

There is quite a gem of a Catholic chapel a little way out of Kenil- 
worth, with a snug dwelling for the priest close by. The said priest 
acted as my cicerone one evening: I don’t know whether I said any 
thing too liberal, but I fancy he began to think he might pervert me. 
His interest in me ceased abruptly when, in reply to a question of his, 
I told him I was married. 

There was a profuse show of flowers in pots,—arums, genistas, cine- 
rarias,—arranged before the altar. ‘To mar the effect of this there was 
the most insufferable odour, arising, I found, from the tapers being 
allowed to expire in their sockets. This smell, and the very small 
amount of light admitted into a chapel so diminutive, made it too like 
a vault to be agreeable. 

I like the way the Roman Catholics have of making the graves of 
children together in a cluster. There is a pathos about those little 
graves covered with spring-flowers, which few can help feeling. The 
inscription to Mary Magdalene E., aged five years, moved me to 
verse. 


Thou sleepest, Mary Magdalene ; 

Above thy head the grass grows green, 
The saffron primrose blooms: 

Yet not too sad our hearts should be 

When ‘neath the cypress shade we see 
A group of little tombs. 


Young voices hushed,—young feet no more 
To tread on any mortal shore, 

Young eyelids closed for aye: 
How oft his bitter tears must start, 
Who knows the darlings of his heart 

Have passed from life away! 
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Yet not less often joy may shed 
Its sunlight on the grassy bed 

Where silently they rest. 
Heaven lies before the pilgrim’s feet ; 
What infinite delight to greet 

His lambs on Jesus’ breast! 


Avon winds back into Stoneleigh Park after leaving Kenilworth, 
and passes the little village of Ashow, where I tasted the juiciest mul- 
berries I ever ate,—blood-ripe as those wherewith the laughing Naiad 
gle stained the temples of Silenus. Cool and peaceful is that plea- 
sant village, where Avon murmurs softly amid reedy islets. Passing 
onward, we see a cross upon a wooded hill: there poor Piers Gaveston 
was beheaded, some five centuries and a half ago. _ There is a capitally- 
written inscription on the cross: I copied it, and of course lost the copy. 
Somewhat farther is Milverton Church, with a quaint wooden tower: 
they say it is not worth while to build a stone one, as the lightning 
strikes it so often. Any way, you may be electrified by a capital sermon 
in that old village church. 

But Guy’s Cliff! 

Perhaps I had better let those three words stand as sole suggestion 
of what that exquisite residence is. The strange legend of Guy of War- 
wick, vanquisher of Colbrand the Dane and of the Dun Cow, hovers 
around this delightful old place. But I don’t know whether Mr. Bertie 
Percy’s poctic dwelling is not surpassed by the mill close thereto. 


I think now, if I had my own sweet will, 
And could command whate’er I chose to be, 
I'd be the miller at that Guy’s Cliff mill, 
Whose rushing waters thunder like the sea, 
Yet in the pool above lie hushed and still, 
Swept by sweet leaves. In that quaint balcony 
I'd smoke cigars and listen to the water,— 
And Alfred Tennyson should woo my daughter. 


I spent an afternoon a week ago 

Haunting that vicinage. The departing swallow 
Flashed on the pool; brown shadows to and fro 

Flickered, the wild caprices forced to follow 
Of the low wind; a dust like summer snow 

Floated around: the rhymer’s friend, Apollo, 
Could never paint the scene, or teach his fluttering 
Harpstrings the tune those woods and waves were uttering. 


Few places I have seen dwell in my memory like this beautiful old 
mill, surrounded by a wealth of water, a luxury of leafage. If there be 
mills in fairy-land, they are built on this pattern. If the miller’s 
daughter, “so dear, so dear” to the Laureate that he plagiarised from 
Anacreon for her sake, had any actual existence, it must have been at 
a mill like this of Guy’s Cliff. 

I scarce dare approach Warwick after Nathaniel Hawthorne. The 
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reaction from a fast loud vulgar sordid life makes. the most refined 
and poetic natures of America dreamers of dreams. Such, with especial 
emphasis, was Hawthorne. To him the ideal was more real than reality. 
What visions he saw in Warwick, where the great castle “floats double” 
in the lucid Avon; where a strange old-world tranquillity broods over 
the famous Earl of Leicester’s antique hospital! After Windsor (and I 
do not forget Alnwick), I think Warwick the noblest castellated building 
in England. Built into the solid rock, it overhangs Avon with a wild 
sublimity. As you look down from the windows of the great hall upon 
the river far beneath, you think that thus may Guinevere and Lancelot 
have looked, when the angry Queen cast into the water the nine great 
diamonds, while the doomed barge bore to her burial the lily maid of 
Astolat. Why over that old broken bridge, green with the ivy ofa 
thousand years, may not the blameless King have passed, and Merlin 
the sage, and Tristram of Lyonnesse, leading Iseult of Ircland? Who 
knows? Are these things fables? Are ye enchanters, Alfred Tennyson 
and Matthew Arnold ? 

The Earl of Warwick’s courtesy throws the Castle open to the public 
two or three days a week. Rumour says that the late Earl’s house- 
keeper, whose monument may be seen in Warwick Church, left her 
master sixty thousand pounds, accumulated by visitors’ fees! At the 
very gateway you are met by wonders,—an iron porridge-pot of the 
great Sir Guy, holding a hogshead or two, I suppose. The old knight 
must: have had a rare appetite for breakfast. There is also his sword, a 
gigantic weapon, which I defy Jacob Omnium to wield with both hands. 
As for the contents of the castle, I will not say a word about them ; 
though of historical portraits, Vandykes and Rubenses, there is a fine 
collection. I commend the traveller looking out upon Avon from those 
wondrous rooms, to call back, if he can, the heroic and poctic times 
when it was possible to build such a castle; when it seemed fit habi- 
tation for those who dwelt in it,—for Nevil the Kingmaker, to wit, who 
fills a marvellous page, brilliant with gold and stained with blood, in 
England’s history; and who well deserved to be found in Shakespeare’s 
peerless portrait-gallery. 

Warwick town is very quaint, and has two old-fashioned hostelries, 
the Warwick Arms and the Woolpack, at cither of which a hungry and 
thirsty traveller will find ample refreshment of the right sort. From 
the top of Warwick Church tower there is a magnificent view over a 
rich country. The church’s chief glory is the Beauchamp Chapel, just 
400 years old, a perfect poem in stone, an absolute triumph of the good 
old artist-workmen, who find no rivals in the days when artists are never 
workmen, and workmen never artists. Its dead inhabitant was last of 
the Beauchamp Earls, and that crowned saint, Henry VI., conferred the 
earldom upon the Kingmaker ; thus commencing the third line of its 
holders, for the first Earl was a Newburgh, or Neuburg, of the Con- 
queror’s creation; then, two centuries later, it passec through a female 
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branch to the Beauchamps; two centuries more, and the last Beau- 
champ was succeeded by a Nevil; on Nevil’s death, “false, fleeting, 
perjured Clarence” had the earldom, whose son, last of the Plantagenets, 
ended the fourth line, when he and Perkin Warbeck died on Tower Hill; 
next came the Dudleys, creatures of Henry VIII., the elder of whom, 
Lady Jane Grey’s father-in-law and worst enemy, is better known as 
Duke of Northumberland ; then Lord Rich, whose great-grandson mar- 
ried Cromwell’s daughter, was created Earl of Warwick by James I.; 
and finally George II. conferred the title on Greville Earl Brooke, an- 
cestor of the present Earl. Thus six families at least have held this 
famous earldom. 

The traveller will of course turn aside to Leamington, town of 
fashion and frivolity, about a mile and a half from the poetic stream. 
Leamington owes its existence, as any thing beyond a village, to one 
Dr. Jephson, who hit on the brilliant notion that the mineral waters of 
the place would cure all possible diseases. A great hotel sprung up, 
the Regent, which for years was a kind of hospital for Dr. Jephson’s 
patients. This medical genius is quite deified in the town. There are 
pleasant gardens dedicated to him, to which none are admitted save 
subscribers of a guinea, or something of the sort. It is a downright 
apotheosis (or apodiabolosis) of physic. But other causes concurred to 
bring Leamington into the first rank of pleasure towns: there is capital 
hunting in the neighbourhood, and a first-rate pack of hounds. It is 


almost the metropolis of archery, a pastime which young ladies wisely 
patronise, since a pretty girl cannot look prettier than in her toxophilite 
costume of Lincoln-green. JI remember remarking in the summer of 
1856 that 


Whoe'er of Jephson G&rdens the management possesses, 

When the feathered shaft flies swiftly in the dewy morns of spring, 
Instead of taking guineas from the pretty archeresses, 

Should reward them for the grace and the beauty that they bring. 


So much for a remark in verse. I also remarked in plain prose: “ Why 
should not every Englishman be a rifleman now, as he was a bowman 
under the Plantagenets?” What would Dr. Cumming say to that as a 
prophetic suggestion? 

And Leamington is pleasantly built, wide-streeted, with luxurious 
villas, with fine trees in its boulevards, with first-rate shops. Lounge 
in Hewitt’s reading-room; loiter in the Jephson Gardens, while the 
pretty coquettes of the place practise archery; lunch at Oldham’s; gossip 
at Bright’s; dine at the Regent or the Clarendon; smoke a cigar after- 
wards on the Parade; play a game of bowls at the Bath, or of billiards 
any where, and then exclaim, “ Dulce est desipere in loco!” If you are 
there in the winter, you will find there are balls at the Assembly Rooms, 
and a suave master of the ceremonies eager to introduce you to charm- 
ing Calicopolitans in petticoats, with fortunes made before the United 
States committed suicide. Leamington is a famous place for bridging 
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over the great gulf between the aristocracy and the cottonocracy; for 
uniting patrician paupers with the daughters of mercantile millionaires. 

It is, moreover, a capital place for the study of character. England 
produces a class of people who have not been brought up in any regular 
groove; or if they have, have managed to get out of it. A baronet who 
has turned actor; a cotton-spinner’s son who has money enough for an 
earl and too little education for a farmer; the head of an ancient family, 
who has managed to make himself penniless, and now lives on the 
credit of his name and possible prospects; a cadet of an old family, 
writer of excellent poetry, and marvellous driver of a four-in-hand, 
but as mad as a March hare—these are people whom years ago I met 
at Leamington. I dare say there are quite as many originals in the 
town now as then. It is just the sort of place where such men are to 
be found. Its society is facile; and there are not too many questions 
asked as to who’s who. It will not do to be personal in Z'emple Bar, 
or I should really like to paint a few portraits of dwellers by the lazy 
Leam, I am afraid to say how many years back. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the walk by the margin of Avon 
through Lord Warwick’s park. After passing through several pleasant 
villages, full of the Warwickshire quaintness, we reach Charlecote House, 
the seat of the Lucy family. It has always appeared to me that Haydon 
more admirably than any man expressed the feeling which is produced 
in poetic minds by the places sacred to Shakespeare. Painting under 
the stress of a noble ambition, with the sad certainty that the age could 
not perceive his greatness, had injured his health; instead of joining 
“the vulgar idlers at a watering-place,” he sought change of scene at 
Stratford. How the man enjoyed it, and how vigorously he depicts his 
enjoyment! “To Charlecote,” says he, “I walked as fast as my legs 
could carry me, and crossing the meadow, entered the immortalised 
park by a back pathway. ‘Trees, gigantic and umbrageous, at once 
announce the growth of centuries: while I was strolling on, I caught 
a distant view of the old red-bricked house, in the same style and con- 
dition as when Shakespeare lived; and on going close to the river side, 
came at once on two enormous old willows, with a large branch across 
the stream, such as Ophelia hung to. Every blade of grass, every 
daisy and cowslip, every hedge-flower and tuft of tawny carth, every 
rustling, ancient and enormous tree which curtains the sunny park 
with its cool shadows, between which the sheep glitter on the emerald 
green in long lines of light, every ripple of the river with its placid 
tinkle, 

‘Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
It overtaketh in its pilgrimage,’ 


announced the place where Shakespeare imbibed his early, deep, and 
native taste for forest scenery. Oh, it was delightful, indeed! Shake- 
speare seemed to hover and bless all I saw, thought of, or trod on. 
Those great roots of the lime and the oak, bursting, as it were, above 
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the ground, bent up by the depth they had struck into it, Shakespeare 
had seen—Shakespeare had sat on.” 

In the same spirit of delight, and with the same realising power, did 
the great painter—one of those 

“ Mighty poets in their misery dead,” 

“of whom the world was not worthy’—enjoy Stratford itself. Thus 
does he write of what he felt as sunset descended on the church where 
lies all that was mortal of God’s greatest human creature. “I stood 
and drank in to enthusiasm all a human being could feel; all that the 
most ardent and devoted lover of a great genius could have a sensation 
of; all that the most tender scenery of river, trees, and sunset-sky 
together could excite. I was lost, quite lost; and in such a moment 
should wish my soul to take its flight (if it please God) when my time 
is finished.” God willed otherwise; that great soul took flight in a 
moment, not of delight, but of agony. 

There seem to be always American visitors at Stratford. The refined 
and thoughtful Americans, like Washington Irving and Hawthorne, have, 
by the intensity of their reverie, thrown a halo of fresh beauty around 
many places sacred to genius. But too many of these transatlantic 
travellers merely visit a place like Stratford just to say they have been 
there; and people of that class are singularly unpleasant to meet. There 
is a story that one Yankee offered an enormous sum of money for 
Shakespeare’s house, to take it to the States for exhibition. 

I must hurry on. Village after village, quaint and beautiful, lie 
along the margin“of Avon; the keen eye will notice whence Shakespeare 
drew his choicest descriptions of nature; the longest summer-day will 
not be too long to loiter around the vicinity of Stratford. One of the 
best proofs that Avon river flows through rich and lovely country is 
the multitude of monastic institutions which have left their names to 
the villages, with here and there a noble tower or graceful gateway. 
Founders of abbeys loved a pleasant river flowing through fertile mea- 
dows; salmon and trout and eels for fast-days were as important as 
beeves and deer for festivals. So there are more conventual remains 
between Naseby and Tewkesbury than in almost any equal distance of 
which I have knowledge; and the glory of those old ecclesiastic founda- 
tions is peculiarly realised as the noble bell-tower of Evesham Abbey 
rises above the town. The great monastery had lasted more than a 
thousand years when the ruthless hand of Henry VIII. fell upon it. 
The bell-tower and a most delightful old gateway are the only relics 
of it left. 

The pilgrim through the beautiful Vale of Evesham comes upon 
another battle-field, where, 600 years ago, fell a famous leader of the 
Commons against the Crown. Simon de Montfort fought for the right, 
so far as we can judge at this remote period; but his antagonist was the 
greatest general of the day, and afterwards became England’s greatest 
king. He was but twenty-six when he won the immortal victory known 
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as the Murder of Evesham. If Montfort gave England its first parlia- 
ment, Edward gave us Wales and Scotland, and made the priests pay 
taxes in defiance of the pope. A poetic prince, as well as a gallant; 
for did he not, when Eleanora the Castilian died in Lincolnshire, cause 
Peter ’Imagineur to build a stately cross wherever her corpse rested 
on its way to Westminster? Thanks to the poetry of a railway com- 
pany, London is to see the last and stateliest of those crosses rebuilt in 
what was once the quict village of Charing. 

There was another abbey at Pershore, which takes its name from its 
abundant pear-trees. Bredon Hill, not far from this town, is worth climb- 
ing, for its fine view towards the Malverns. At the village of Strens- 
ham the author of Hudibras was born. I must not be retarded by remi- 
niscences of that most humorous writer of wonderful doggrel; but pass 
on to Tewkesbury, last of the towns on the Avon, which here falls into 
the wide and shining Severn. , Tewkesbury had also its abbey and its 
famous battle; it has, moreover, its legend of that unfortunate gentle- 
man, Brictric of Bristol, who, somewhere about the noon of the eleventh 
century, made love to Matilda, daughter of Count Baldwin of Flanders, 
and then jilted her. "Iwas the unluckiest action of his life. For 
Matilda married a certain fierce and resolute Duke of Normandy, who 
used to thrash her occasionally; and this same duke became king of 
England by the strong hand; and then Matilda coaxed him (nothing 
loth, I guess) to seize all Brictric’s wide demesnes, and imprison their 
owner. So the poor fellow died in Winchester Castle; and his manors 
in half-a-dozen counties, as may be seen by Domesday book, passed into 
the hands of the queen. So much for the sprete injuria forme. 

Farewell, beautiful Avon, with all thy poetic and historic memories; 
thy great abbeys and bloody battle-fields; thy golden dream of Shake- 
speare the divine. As I stand in the Bloody Meadow at Tewkesbury 
and look at the meeting of the waters, my chief thought is how many 
great men have fought in tented ficld—have written famous books— 
how many strange and terrible events have occurred—ere this England 
could become what it is, 

“ A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown.” 
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Broken to farness. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By EDMUND YATES, 


CnapTeR XXVII. 


WEAVING THE WEB. 


In his well-deserved character of prudent campaigner, Mr. Simnel took 
no immediate steps to avail himself of the signal advantage which he 
had gained in his interview with Mr. Townshend. That eminent Bri- 
tish merchant went abroad, and his name was recorded among a choice 
sprinkling of fashionables as honouring the steamship Baron Osy, bound 
for Antwerp, with their presence, and, on the “ better-day-better-deed” 
principle, selecting the Sunday as the day of their departure. Mr. 
Simnel read the paragraph with a placid smile; he had seen sufficient 
of Mr. Townshend in that interview to guess that his illness was merely 
the result of care and worry, and that there was no reason to apprehend 
his proximate death. Antwerp—doubtless thence Brussels, the Rhine, 
and perhaps Switzerland—would make a pleasant tour; and as for any 
idea of escape, he knew well enough that that thought had never crossed 
Mr. Townshend’s mind. ‘The old gentleman knew he would have to pay 
the possessor of his secret heavily in one way or another, but in what he 
was as yet totally ignorant; besides, his business engagements in London 
utterly prevented all chance of his retiring in any sudden manner. And 
so Mr. Simnel remained quictly at his post at the Tin-Tax Office, appa- 
rently not taking any notice of any thing save the regular business rou- 
tine, but in reality intent on his earnest cat-like watching of all around 
him, and always ready to pull any string at what he considered the 
proper opportunity. 

He kept his eyes on Mr. Beresford, and knit his eyebrows very much 
as he contemplated that gentleman’s proceedings. Whether prompted 
by anxiety for the fate of his eight-hundred-pounds loan or by some 
other occult reason, Mr. Simnel had been specially watchful over the 
Commissioner, and urged upon him to bring the speculation in which 
he had embarked to a prosperous close. With this view he had dis- 
suaded Beresford from going to Scotland, whither, as usual, he was 
bound on his autumnal excursion; representing to him that he had of 
late been very lax in his attendance; that he had had much more leave 
of absence than any of his brother commissioners; that Sir Hickory Mad- 
dox had once or twice referred to the subject in any thing but a com- 
plimentary manner; and that the best thing he could do to stave off an 
impending row would be to volunteer to stop in town, and let the other 
members of the board have a chance of running away in the fine weather. 
At this suggestion Mr. Beresford looked very black and waxed very wroth, 
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and couldn’t see why the deuce, and on his oath couldn’t tell the necessity, 
&e.; but relented somewhat when his friend pointed out to him that there 
was no necessity for his attending more than twice a week at the office, 
just to sign such papers as were pressing; and that, instead of remaining 
in his South-Audley-Street lodgings, he could go out and take rooms at 
a beautiful little inn in the village of Whittington, where there was a 
glorious cook, a capital cellar, beautiful air, splendid prospect, and above 
all, which was twenty minutes’ canter from the Uplands, Schréder’s sum- 
mer place. To this plan Mr. Beresford consented; and after asking for 
a further loan of fifty, and getting five-and-twenty, from Simnel, Beres- 
ford and his mare Gulnare were domesticated at the Holly Bush, and he 
prepared to make play. 

But somehow the state of affairs did not please Mr. Simnel. One 
day, when he and Mr. and Mrs. Schriéder were Beresford’s guests, he 
seemed specially annoyed; and on the next occasion of his friend’s 
visiting the office, he took the opportunity of speaking to him. 

“JT want to say a word to you, Master Charles,” said he, entering 
the board-room and addressing Beresford, who was stretched on the sofa 
reading the Pos?, and envying the sportsmen whose bags were recorded 
therein. “I want to know how you're getting on.” 

“Getting on! in what way?” asked Beresford, putting down the 
paper and lazily looking round; “as regards money, do you mean ? 
because, if so, I could take that other five-and-twenty from you with a 
great amount of satisfaction.” 

“You're very good,” said Simnel, with a sardonic grin; “but I’d 
rather not. I’m afraid you’ve been trying some of Dr. Franklin’s ex- 
periments with kites again recently; at all events, I’ve seen several 
letters addressed to you in Parkinson’s—of Thavies Inn, I mean—hand- 
writing; which looks any thing but healthy. However, I didn’t mean 
that; I meant in the other business—the great venture.” 

“Oh,” said Beresford, “that’s all right.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. Satisfactory, and all that sort of thing, eh?” 

“Perfectly. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” said Simnel, with that kind of 
honest bluntness, that inexpressible frankness, generally assumed by 
a man who is going to say something disagreeable, “I had an idea 
that it was quite the opposite. When we dined with you the other 
day,—deuced good dinner it was too; I was right to recommend you 
there, wasn’t I? I haven’t tasted such spitchcocked eels for years; and 
that man’s moselle has a finer faint flavour of the muscat than any I 
know in England,—when we dined with you, as I say, I fancied things 
were all wrong with the lady. I talked to the old boy, asin duty bound, 
and listened to all his platitudes about the influence of money—as 
though I didn’t know about that, good lord! But the whole time I 
was listening, and chiming in here and there with such interjections 
as I thought appropriate, I kept my eye on you and madam; and 
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from what I saw, I judged it wasn’t all plain sailing. I was right; 
wasn’t [?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Beresford, between his teeth, “you were, and that’s 
the truth. We’ve come to grief somehow; but how, I can hardly tell. 
It was going on splendidly; I had followed all your instructions to the 
letter, and, in fact, I was thoroughly accepted as her brother, when she 
suddenly veered round; and though I can’t say she’s been unkind, yet 
she has lost all that warmth that so pleasantly characterised her regard ; 
and now, I think, rather avoids me than otherwise.” 

“You’ve not overdone it, have you? Not been lapsing into your 
old style of flirtation, and—” 

“No; on my honour, no. I rather think some of her friends have 
been putting the moral screw on. You recollect a Miss Lexden—Mrs. 
Churchill that is now?” 

“ Perfectly! But she would not be likely to object to a flirtation.” 

“ Not as mademoiselle; but as madame she has rangéed herself, and 
I believe her husband’s a straight-laced party. She was up at Uplands 
for a couple of days, and rather snubbed me when I presented myself 
there in my fraternal character. I’ve been putting things together in 
my mind, and I begin to think that Mrs. Schrider’s coldness dated from 
Mrs. Churchill’s visit.” 

“Likely enough. I daresay Mrs. Churchill goes in tremendously 
now for all the domestic virtues. Ifa reformed rake makes the best 
husband, a penitent flirt ought to make the best wife; and, by all ac- 
counts, Miss Barbara Lexden was a queen of the art. I hear that she 
and her husband lead a perpetually billing-and-cooing existence, like 
a pair of genteelly-poor turtles, in some dovecot near Gray’s Inn.” 

“That man Lyster’s been a good deal to the house lately too. I 
always hated that fellow, and I know he hates me; he looks at me 
sometimes as though he could eat me. Schréder seems to have taken a 
fancy to him ; and I sometimes half fancy that he has a kind of spoony 
attachment to Mrs. Schriéder—if you recollect, I told you I thought he 
was after her when we were all down at Bissett—though I don’t think 
very much of that. Ill tell you what it is, Simnel,” continued Mr. 
Beresford, in a burst of confidence, struggling up into a sitting position 
on the sofa, and beating his legs with the folded newspaper as he spoke, 
“I’m getting devilish sick of all this dodging and duffing, and I’ve 
been thinking seriously of calling my creditors together, getting ‘them 
to take so much a-year, and then going in quietly and marrying Kate 
Mellon after all.” 

Mr. Simnel’s face flushed but for an instant; it was its normal 
colour when he said, 

“You're mad! You, with the ball at your foot, to think of such a 
course! So much a-year, indeed! Butchers and bakers do that sort of 
thing, I believe, when they’ve been let in; but not forty-per-cent men; 
not money-lending insurance-offices. Breathe a hint of your state, and 
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they’d be down upon you at once, and sell you up like old sticks. Be- 
sides, you couldn’t come to any arrangement with your creditors without 
its leaking out somehow. It would get into those infernal trade-cir- 
culars, or protection-gazettes, or whatever they’re called; and if the 
Bishop or Lady Lowndes heard of it, all your chances of inheriting in 
either of those quarters would be blown to the winds. As to—to Kate 
Mellon, you may judge how your alliance with her would please either 
of the august persons I have named.” 

“Jove! you're right,” said Beresford, biting his nails. 

“ Right, of course I am; and here you’ve only to wait, and an heiress 
—a delightful little creature to boot—is absolutcly thrown into your 
arms. You're a child, Charley, in some things,—you clever men 
always have a slate off somewhere, you know,—and in business you're a 
positive child. Can’t you sce that yours must be a waiting-race ?— 
that you mustn’t mind being hustled, and bothered, and cramped, at 
the beginning, but must always keep your eyes open for your chance, 
and then make the running? The least impetuousness, such as you 
hint at, would throw away every hope, and destroy a very excellently 
planned scheme. Oh, you needn’t wince at the word; we are all 
schemers in love, as well as in every thing else, if we only acknow- 
ledged it.” 

“Then you counsel my keeping on still, and endeavouring to regain 
my influence?” 

“Certainly; by all means. It will come back, never fear. And look 
here, Charley; don’t fall into that horribly common and vulgar error of 
abusing the people who are supposed to be thwarting your plans. Be 
specially kind, on the contrary, in all you say of them. This Captain 
Lyster, for instance, I should proclaim, if I were you, a thorough gen- 
tleman—a preux chevalier of a type now seldom seen—a man evidently 
smothering an unhappy passion for—for—any body but Mrs. Schréder. 
Wouldn’t the other one do? Mrs. Churchill, 1 mean.” 

“Do! What do you mean? There used certainly to be a flirtation 
between them at one time, and—” 

“Quite enough. Only keep Mrs. Schrider from the notion that 
Lyster is spooning her; for that’s enough at once to turn her silly little 
thoughts to him. Speak kindly of every one; and don’t show the 
smallest signs of weariness, depression, or discouragement.” 


When Mr. Simnel returned to his own room, he settled himself 
down into his chair, and fell to nursing his leg and thinking, with the 
old sinister smile on his face. 

“He's not the easiest fellow in the world to deal with—Beresford ! 
At least, he’d be difficult to some; but I think I’ve got him in hand. 
Wants every thing to run slick off the reel at once, the idiot! As 
though any great coup had ever been pulled off, save by waiting, and 
watching, and patience. Marry Kate Mellon, indeed!” and here Mr. 
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Simnel’s fingers, intertwined across his knee, cracked as he pulled at 
them—‘ marry Kate Mellon, and with such a damned air of patronage 
too! No, my young friend, never! You held a trump-card there, and 
you neglected to play it; and in my game there’s no revoking. I must 
see Kitty, and look how the land lies. I think I’ve stalled Master 
Charley off for some little time; and it’s no good bringing about an 
éclaircissement of the Schréder business; which Kitty would be safe to 
do, so soon as she had any tangible proofs. Then I should lose my eight 
hundred pounds in Charley Beresford’s general and helpless smash. 
But I’d sooner drop them than miss my chance of Kitty. Slippery, 
though—slippery as the deuce!” and Mr. Simnel put his elbow on his 
knee, and his face into his hand, and sat plucking at his chin: “hankers 
after Beresford, no doubt,—I think has a liking for that young Prescott; 
but that T’ll put a stop to to-day,—and I suppose only thanks me for 
my kindness. And yet I can put the finishing-stroke to the whole 
thing in one moment; only want the one connecting-link and the 
story’s complete; and then I’ll take my oath she'll have me. I'll ride 
up there this afternoon, and just see how the land lies.” 

In accordance with this determination, Mr. Simnel that afternoon 
mounted his thoroughbred and cantered off to the Den. He found the 
mistress of the house at home, seated on a rustic seat, in the little grass- 
plot in front of the drawing-room window, with a carriage-whip in her 
hand, with which she was flicking the heads off such flowers as were 
within reach. She had evidently just come in from a drive, for she still 
wore her bonnet and black-lace shawl, though the former was perched 
on the top of her head, to keep off the sun, while the latter hung trailing 
down her back. She had altered in appearance, and not for the better : 
her eyes were unnaturally bright; her checks sunken, and marked here 
and there with hectic patches. Simnel gave his horse to a groom, and 
walked up the garden-path. Kate Mellon looked up at the sound of his 
advancing footsteps; at first vacantly enough, but when she recognised 
him, she roused herself, and got up to meet him. 

“ How are you, Simnel ?” she said, with outstretched hand. “ Only 
to-day I was thinking of you, and wondering what had become of you. 
It’s ages since you’ve-been up here.” 

“T’ve been very busy, Kate, and been unable to come. You know 
my wish is to come as frequently as possible ; oh, you needn’t shake 
your head, because”you‘are quite certain of it ; but that’s neither here 
nor there. I keep to my portion of the contract, and shall not bore you 
about myself until I’ve shown you I’ve a right to ask you to listen to 
me. And now, how are you, and what are you doing? To tell truth, 
I don’t think you look very bonny, young woman : a little dragged, eh? 
End of the season, perhaps ?” 

“Oh, I’m all right!” said Kate hurriedly ; “never better in health, 
and jolly ; that’s the great point, isn’t it, Simnel, eh? I’m learning to 
look after number one, you know ; and when you can do that, you're all 
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right, ain’t you? Have some lunch? No! then look here; I’ve got 
something you must taste,—some wonderful Madeira. Oh, ail right ; 
I know it’ll put some colour into your cheeks, and do you good.” 

She called to a passing servant, and the wine was brought,—rare old 
tawny, full-bodied, mellow Madeira,—such wine as is now to be met 
in about a dozen houses in the land, and utterly different from the 
mixture of mahogany-shavings and brandy which is sold under its name. 
Simnel poured out two half-glasses ; but Kate took the decanter from 
him, filled her glass to the brim, and, nodding to him, drank off half 
its contents. 

“Ah !” said she, with a long-drawn inspiration ; “that’s the stuff! 
No nonsense in that, you know: doesn’t pretend to be what it isn’t, and 
can’t deceive you. Tom Gillespie sent me a lot of that: found no end 
of it in the cellars of his old uncle, the East-India Director, whose tin 
he came in for. I find it does me good, steadies my nerve, and gives 
me fresh life. What are you shaking your head at ?” 

“It’s dangerous tipple, Kate. I don’t like to hear you talk like 
that. Your nerves used to be as strong as steel, without any steadying. 
I say, Kitty,” said Mr. Simnel with a grave face; “you’re not giving 
way to this sort of thing for—” 

“For what?” interrupted Kate, with a discordant laugh ; “for com- 
fort? Oh, no, thank you; I don’t want that yet: I don’t want to drown 
my sorrows in the bowl. I haven’t got any sorrows, and I shouldn’t do 
that with them if I had. By the way, Simnel, how is that affair going 
on,—you know what I mean? You promised to let me know.” 

“T believe it stands very much the same as it did,” said he. 

“Then it hasn’t worn out yet? he isn’t tired of it, eh?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“No; it still goes on.” 

“You promised to tell me the woman’s name, Simnel ; why haven’t 
you done so? You pretend friendship for me, and then you keep things 
from me that I ought to know; and you don’t come and sce me, and— 
There, I don’t believe in you a bit!” 

“T keep things from you until the proper time for you to know 
them. I don’t come and see you, because all the Icisure time I have 
had has been devoted to your interests; and, by the way, Kate, that 
brings me to the occasion of my present visit. I suppose you give me 
credit for sincerity—” 

“Oh, ah; well, what then?” 

“T mean that you believe in me sufficiently to think that any step I 
should take, any question I should ask, would not be out of mere idle 
curiosity; but because I thought they would be beneficial to you?” 

She nodded her head, and stretched her hand towards the decanter ; 
but seeing Simnel frown, she stopped short, took up the whip which lay 
close by, and commenced flicking the flowers again. 

VOL, XII. Q 
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“T want to ask you about your people,”—the girl started;—“ who 
they are; where you came from; what you know of them.” 

“You know all that fast enough,—from Yorkshire,—you’ve heard 
me say before. What more’s wanted to be known? I pay my way, 
don’t I, and who does more? I’m not required to show my christening 
certificate to every one that wants a horse broke, I suppose ?” 

“ What a fiery child it is!” said Simnel. “No one has a right to 
ask any thing at all about it,—I least of all ; but I think,—and I am 
not sanguine, you know,—that I shall be able, if you will confide in me, 
to help you very greatly in the most earnest wish of your life.” 

“Stop !” exclaimed Kate; “do you know what that is?” 

“T think I do,” said Simnel, looking at her kindling eyes, quivering 
nostril, and twitching lips. 

“Tf not, Pll tell you; I don’t mind telling you: revenge on Charles 
Beresford! revenge! revenge !” and at each repetition of the word, she 
slashed savagely at the tall flowers near her. 

- “Well, I think I might say I could help you in that,” said Simnel 
quietly; “but you must be frank. You know I’m a man of the world; 
and I’ve made it my business to go a little into this question. So now 
tell me your life, from the first that you can remember of it.” 

“ You're a cool hand, Simnel; but I know you mean running straight, 
so I don’t mind. First thing of all I can recollect is being held out at 
arm’s length by Phil Fox, as the child in his great trick-act of Rolla, 
or the something of Peru. The circus belonged to old Fox, Phil’s 
father; and I used to live with the Foxes,—the old man and woman 
and Bella Fox, and Phil and his wife. Bad lot she was: had been a 
splendid rider, but fell and broke her leg; and was always vicious and 
snappish, and that irritating, I wonder Phil could put up with her. 
They were very kind to me, the Foxes, and I was quite like their own 
ehild; and I played fairies, and flower-girls, and columbines, and such 
like, all on horseback, in all the towns we went circuit. I used to ask 
the old man sometimes about myself; but he never would say more 
than that I was his little apprentice, and I should find it all right some 
day. And so I went on with them till I grew quite a big girl, and used 
to do the barebacked-steed business, and what I liked better, the riding- 
habit and the highly-trained charger dodge, until old Fox declared there 
was no better rider in England than me. I was just nineteen, when he 
sent for me one night,—it was at Warwick, I recollect, and we’d had a 
stunning house,—and I found him with two gentlemen standing with 
him. He pointed to one of them, and he said to me: ‘ Express,’— 
that’s the name he used to call me,—‘ Express, this is the gentleman 
that bound you ’prentice to me ever so many years ago. He’s come to 
take you away now, and make your fortune.’ I cried, and said I didn’t 
want my fortune made, and that I wouldn’t go; but after a long talk 
full of business, I saw it would be for my good, and I agreed. So this 
place was bought for me in my name, and here I’ve been ever since.” 
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* And who were those gentlemen?” 

“ That’s exactly what I can’t tell you.” 

“ Can’t tell?” 

“Won't, if you like it better. There, don’t look vexed. I'll tell you 
this much, one of them was my uncle,—my real uncle, I firmly believe, 
—though on which side you must find out.” 

“ And the other?” 

“The other I love dearer than any one on earth.” 

“ Dearer than you loved—” 

“T know who you're going to say; infinitely dearer! but in—there; 
there’s enough of that. One thing more I'll tell you: up to this hour 
I’ve never been told my father’s name or rank in life.” 

“ And this benevolent uncle did it all? Quite like a play, by Jove! 
Well, I’ve not learned much; but I may be able to make something of 
it—something that will be good for us both.” 

“ That’s all right! and now your business is finished?” 

“Yes, entirely—no, not quite, by the way; I wanted’to say one 
word to you on another subject. You know I’m not likely to be jealous, 
Kitty—” 

“So far as I’m concerned, you’ve no right to be.” 

“T know, of course; but still one doesn’t like these things. There’s 
a@ young man named Prescott, who is in my office. I notice that he’s 
constantly in your company; I’ve met you with him half-a-dozen times, 
and I hear frequently from others of his being with you.” 

“ What of that?” she asked, with flushing cheek; “are you to settle 
my company for me?” 

“Not at all—not at all; but I’m speaking both for your good and 
his. He’s a young fellow of good abilities; but he’s thoughtless and 
foolish, and, what’s worse than all, he’s poor. Now this riding about, 
horse-hiring and that sort of thing, necessarily leads him into expense; 
and from what I hear, he’s going a great deal too fast. I hear all sorts 
of things about the young fellows who are under me, and I’m told that 
your friend Mr. Prescott is getting involved in money-matters; in fact, 
that he’s mixed up in bill-transactions to an amount which, for him, is 
heavy, with a blood-sucking rascal named Scadgers, who is one of the 
pests of society in general, and government offices in particular.” 

“ Scadgers!” replied Kate; “ what a funny name! Scadgers, eh?” 

“ A good many people have found it any thing but a funny name, 
Kitty. Now, though I don’t suppose there’s any thing between you 
and Mr. Prescott—” 

“Don’t you trouble any more about that; perhaps you’ve never 
noticed that Mr. Prescott never is with me except when one of my 
pupils is there too: now do you understand?” 

“There was no pupil nor any one else with you when I saw him 
talking to you in the Row some twelve months since; and he scuttled 
off as I rode up: however, I thought I’d warn you about him. He’s 
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on the downward road, and unless he pulls up, he’ll come to grief; and 
it wouldn’t do for you to be mixed up in any thing of that sort.” 


He sat some time longer talking of ordinary matters, and rattling 
on in his best style. In every thing he said there was a tinge of atten- 
tion almost bordering on respect to his companion, which she did not 
fail to notice, and which decidedly impressed her in his favour. Indeed, 
Kate Mellon never had imagined that Mr. Simnel could have made 
such progress in her good graces as he did this day. They never re- 
curred to any serious topic until his horse was brought, when just as 
he was mounting she touched him on the shoulder, and said, “ You'll 
not forget to keep me up to the mark about that business?” then, with 
a half-shuddering laugh, “I’m still interested, you know, in that young 
man’s progress.” Simnel wheeled round and looked at her steadily 
under his bent eyebrows. “You shall be made acquainted with any 
thing that happens, depend upon it. Adieu!” and he sprang to the 
saddle, raised his hat, and rode slowly off. 

“Not half cured yet,” said he to himself, “not half; and yet so 
savage at his slight, that she’d do him any bad turn on the spur of the 
moment, and repent of it instantly. She was telling truth about Pres- 
cott, I know; but it was best to break up that instantly. How lovely 
she looked! a little flushed, a little excited; but that only added to her 
charm. I didn’t like that Madeira being so handy, by the way; I must 
look after that. By Jove, what a fairy it is! where’s there one to com- 
pare to her? so round and plump and well put together! And if I can 
only square this family-history—uncle, eh? who the deuce can that 
have been? ‘That’s an important link in the chain. And somebody 
she loves, too; what the deuce does that mean? Ah, well, it’s coming 
to a head now: another month ought to enable me to pull up the cur- 
tain on the last act of the drama.” 


And Kate returned to her garden-chair as the sound of the horse’s 
hoofs died away in the distance; and throwing herself back, and drum- 
ming with her fingers upon the little table, went off into a reverie. 
She thought of her devotion to Beresford; how the passion had first 
grown when he first knew her; how she had given way to it; and how 
the nourishment of it was one of the brightest phases in her strange 
odd life. She remembered the first time she saw him, the first compli- 
ment he paid her; the way in which his easy jolly behaviour struck her 
as compared with the dreary vapidity, or, what was worse, the slangy 
fastness of the other men of her acquaintance. And then she thought 
of that eventful evening when she had knelt at his feet and—she 
dashed her clenched fist upon the table as she remembered that, and 
shuddered and bit her lips when she thought that a description of that 
scene had been given amid ribald shouts. Mr. Simnel had not so much 
share of her thoughts as probably he would have wished; but she pon- 
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dered for a few moments on his eagerness to obtain particulars of her 
early life, and wondered what scheme he had in hand. She had a very 
high opinion of his intellect, and felt sure he was using it just then in 
her service; but she could not conceive to what end his labours were 
tending. And then she remembered what he had said about Mr. Pres- 
cott; and her face grew a little sad. 

“Poor Jim!” she said to herself; “poor fellow! going to grief is 
he? in debt and dropping his money, like a young fool as he is. And 
that nice girl, too, so fresh and jolly and countrified and innocent! 
Lord help us! What are you at, Kitty, you idiot! why should those 
things give you a twinge? Steady now; it’s not often your heart buck- 
jumps like that. They'll go all right, those two, if Jim can only be put 
square. And that he shall be! What’s the use of my hoarding in my 
old stocking; it’ll never be any good to me; and so I may as well have 
the pleasure of helping somebody else. Scadgers, that was the name; 
I'll get that put right at once. Scadgers! I wonder where he lives. 
However, that’ll be easily found out. Poor Jim! what a good husband 
he’ll make that rosy-faced girl!” 

What was it that made Kate Mellon’s head drop on her hands, and 
the tears ooze through the fingers covering her eyes? Not the thought 
of Mr. Prescott’s marrying some one else surely, for had she not reso- 
lutely snubbed his proposals? Certain it is that she remained with her 
head bowed for full ten minutes, and that when she looked up, her face 


was tear-dabbled and her eyes red and swollen. She took no heed of 
her appearance, however, but walked into the house, and pulling out her 
gaudy blotting-book, she scrawled a long letter, which, when finished, 
she addressed to “ F. Churchill, Esq. S/atesman Office, E.C.” 


Cuapter XXVIII. 
TIGHTENING THE CURB, 


THE garden-party at Uplands had a serious effect on the houschold 
in Great Adullam Strect. Of course the actual disturbance, the state 
of warfare engendered by what Frank Churchill imagined he had seen 
take place between his wife and Captain Lyster in the shrubbery, did 
not last long. When Barbara swept up to her bedroom from the hired 
brougham, Frank retreated into his little snuggery and lit his old meer- 
schaum-pipe, and sat gazing vacantly through the smoke-wreaths, and 
pondering on the occurrences of the day. He could scarcely realise to 
himself what had passed; he could scarcely imagine that the woman to 
whom, twelve months since, he had sworn fealty, whose lightest whisper 
caused his pulse to throb, and who, on her part, had changed the whole 
style and current of her life for the sake of fulfilling her determination 
to be his and his alone, could have so far repented of that great crisis in 
her career as to listen to the compliments of another man, to receive, 
with evident satisfaction, his unqualified admiration, and to fly off in a 
rage, with fire in her eyes and bitter words on her lips, when her hus- 
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band remonstrated with her on her conduct. Here were they, that 
“twain one flesh,” that mysterious two-in-one, sitting under the same 
roof indeed, but in separate rooms; each thinking hard thoughts of the 
other, each with anger rife against the other, and with harsh words 
applied to each other yet ringing in their ears. Great Heavens! 
thought Frank, was this what he had fondly pictured to himself? . Was 
this the quict haven of repose, the lodge in the vast wilderness of Meso- 
potamia, with one fair spirit for his minister, on which he had so rashly 
reckoned? Was the lodge to be a divided territory? and was the fair 
spirit to be equally fair to some other man, and to be a minister of the 
blatant, reviling, Boanerges class? Instead of the quiet and rest on 
which he had calculated, and which were so necessary to him after his 
exciting hard work, was his mind to be racked by petty jealousies, his 
peace invaded by wretched squabbles, the sunshine of his existence 
overclouded with gloom and doubt? Was his wife to be an adversary 
instead of a helpmate? were her— And then abruptly he stopped in 
his self-torturing, as he thought of her,—how friendless and unprotected 
she was, how he alone was her prop and stay in the world; and then he 
turned the whole matter in his mind, and it occurred to him that that 
horribly irritable temper of his might have led him again into mischief, 
causing him to see things that really might not have happened, and to 
use language far stronger than there was any necessity for, and to render 
him violent and undignified and absurd, and so completely to do away 
with the force accruing from his right position. For undoubtedly he was 
in the right position; for had he not seen with his own eyes—what? 
They were walking together, certainly; but there was no reason why that 
should not be: fifty other couples were promenading the same grounds 
at the same time, and—no! on reflection, he did not see Lyster kiss her 
hand; it was that young idiot who was gabbling to him the whole time, 
and who said something about it. Perhaps nothing of the kind had 
occurred. Barbara had denied it instantly; and when had she ever 
breathed a falsehood to him? She was not the style of woman to equi- 
vocate; her pride would save her from that; and—it must have been 
all fancy! some horrible mistake, out of which had arisen this wretched 
scene and his worse than wretched rage. And now there was something 
between them, some horrible misunderstanding which must be at 
once set right. If—if any thing were to happen to either of them, and 
one were to die while there was enmity, or something like it, existing 
between them! and this thought caused the meerschaum to be laid 
aside unfinished, and sent Frank striding up, four stairs at a time, to 
his bedroom. 

He found Barbara sitting in her white dressing-gown, arranging her 
hair before the looking-glass. Her face was very white, her eyelids a 
little red and puffed, and her lips were tightly pressed together. She 
took no notice of the opening of the door, but went calmly on with 
her toilet. Frank was a little disconcerted by this; he had calculated 
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on a tender look of recognition, a few smothered words of explanation, 
and a final tableau in each other’s arms. But as Barbara, with the 
greatest serenity, still appeared completely immersed in the intricate 
plaiting evolutions she was performing with a piece of her hair and a 
stalwart hair-pin, Frank advanced gently, and standing behind her 
chair, touched her shoulder and said softly, “ Darling !” 

There was no reply; but the hands occupied in the plaiting manoeuvre 
perhaps shook a little. 

“ My darling,” repeated Frank, “won’t you notice me?” 

“Were you speaking to me?” asked Barbara in an icy voice, and 
looking up at him with a calm rigid blank face. 

“To whom else should I be speaking? to whom else should I apply 
that term?” 

* Really I can’t say. The last time you spoke to me, you were good 
enough to swear; and as I know you pride yourself on your consistency, 
I could not imagine you could so soon alter your tone.” 

“No; but, Barbara dearest, you should not throw that in my teeth; 
you know that I was vexed; that I—” 

“Vexed, Frank! Vexed! I wonder at you! You accuse me of 
something utterly untrue, in language such as | have never listened to 
before; and then, as an excuse, you plead that you were vexed!” 

“T was foolish, Barbara, headstrong and horrible, and let my con- 
founded temper get the mastery over me; but then, child, you ought to 
forgive me; for all I did was from excess of love for you. If I did not 
hang upon every word, every action, of yours, I should be far less exact- 
ing in my affection. You should think of that, Barbara.” 

His voice was broken as he spoke, and she noticed that the hand 
which was upon her chair-back shook palpably. 

“You could not have meant what you said in the brougham, Frank,” 
said she in a softened tone. “ You could not have imagined that I should 
have permitted—there, I cannot speak of it!” she exclaimed abruptly, 
placing her handkerchief to her swimming eyes. 

“No, my darling, I will not. I could not—I never—of course—fool 
that I am!” and then incoherently, but satisfactorily, the question was 
dismissed. 

Dismissed temporarily, but by no means forgotten, by no means laid 
aside by either of them. Captain Lyster called the next day while Frank 
was at the office, eager to see whether Mrs. Churchill had repented of 
the task she had undertaken in counselling and warning Alice Schrider; 
and Barbara told her husband on his return of the visit she had had, 
and mentioned it with eyes which a desire not to look conscious ren- 
dered somewhat defiant, and with cheeks which flushed simply because 
it was the last thing they ought to have done. Heaven knows Barbara 
Churchill had nothing to be ashamed of in being visited by Captain 
Lyster. She never had the smallest sign of a feeling stronger than 
friendship for him, and yet she felt somewhat guilty, as she acknow- 
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ledged to herself that his visit had given her very great pleasure. The 
truth was that the garden-party at Uplands had completely upset the 
current of Barbara’s life. When, in the first wild passion of her love for 
him who became her husband, she had willingly forfeited all that had 
hitherto been the pleasure of her life——the luxury and admiration in 
which she had been reared, the pleasant surroundings which had been 
hers since her cradle,—she had found something in exchange. She had 
given up half-a-hundred friendships, which she knew to be hollow and 
empty; but she had consoled herself with one vast love, which she 
believed to be lasting and true, and which, after all, was a novelty. 

As has been said, Barbara had had her flirtations innumerable, but 
she had never known before what love was; and having a very sensitive 
organisation, and going in heart and soul for the new passion, she had 
not in any great degree, at all events, felt the alteration in her position. 
Although every thing was different and inferior, every thing was in 
some degree connected with him, who was paramount in her idea to 
any thing she had ever known. She might feel the dulness of the 
neighbourhood, the smallness of the house, the difference in the society 
and in her own occupations and amusements; but all these were part 
and parcel of that sun of her existence—her husband; that great lumi- 
nary, in whose brilliant rays all little gloom-spots were swallowed up 
and merged. Even when the glamour died away, and the blacknesses 
stood out in bold relief, she had been so dazed by the brightness, and, 
owing to the thorough change, the events of her past life seemed so far 
away, as to awaken but very little remorse or regret. She was beginning 
to bear with something like patience the prosiness of her mother-in- 
law, the spiteful criticisms of Mrs. Harding, the hideous vulgarity of 
some of her other neighbours. But the visit to Uplands came upon her 
as a terrific shock. Once more mixing in her old society, hearing the 
fashionable jargon to which she had been accustomed from her youth 
up; mecting those who had always looked up to her as their superior in 
beauty, and consequently in marketable value; listening to soft com- 
pliments; seeing her wishes, ever so slightly hinted, obeyed with ala- 
crity; breathing once more that atmosphere in which she was reared, but 
from which she seemed to have been long estranged,— Barbara felt 
more and more like Barbara Lexden, while Barbara Churchill faded 
hazily away. The dull, dull street,—the dead, dead life,—the poverty 
which prescribed constant care in the household management,—the 
dowdy dresses and secondhand manners of the inhabitants of the quarter, 
—the daily vexations and cares and wrong-way rubbings,—seemed all 
to belong to some hidcous dream, while the real existence passed in the 
former life with a pleasant addition in the person of Frank. The plea- 
sure was brief cnough, and she woke to all the horrors rendered doubly 
bitter by the short renewal of bygone joys. The clock had struck 
twelve, the ballroom had vanished, and she was again Cinderella with 
haunting memory for her glass-slipper. The prince remained, certainly; 
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but he was no longer a prince: he had bad tempers, and was peevish 
and jealous, and thoroughly mortal. She had returned to the dust and 
dreariness of Great Adullam Street, and the rattling cabs, and Mrs. 
Churchill in her old black-silk dress, and the Hebrews opposite smok- 
ing their cigars at the open windows in the hot summer evenings. She 
could scarcely fancy that there was a world where people dressed in full 
muslin, and pink-crape bonnets, or bewitching hats; where business 
was unknown, and work never heard of; where there were perpetual 
croquet-parties and picnics and horticultural fétes; where there were 
night-drives homeward in open carriages after Richmond dinners; and 
where the men talked of something else than when Brown was going to 
bring out his poems, or what a slating Smith’s novel had had in the 
Scourge. In that brief respite from her weary life, she had heard those 
around her talking of their plans to be carried out on the then occurring 
break-up of the season; she had heard girls talk with rapture of their 
approaching visits to German Spas and Italian lakes; she had heard 
arrangements made for meeting in English country-houses, where she 
had formerly been an eagerly sought-for guest; or at fashionable sea- 
bords, where she had been the reigning belle. And she came back 
with the full knowledge that a fortnight’s run to some cockney watering- 
place, handy of access to London, where she could live in cheap lodgings 
and play a very undistinguished part, would be all the relaxation she 
could possibly hope for. And all this sunk into her soul, and made her 
wretched and discontented, and formed the wandering isles of night 
which dashed the very source and fount of her day. 

It was wrong, undoubtedly. She had chosen her course, and must 
run it; as the Mesopotamians would have expressed themselves, she 
had made her bed, and must lie upon it. She had her husband to 
think of, and should have struggled womanfully to bear up against all 
these small crosses and disquietudes for his sake; she should have met 
her fate with a brave heart, and striven to prevent his having any sus- 
picion of the longings and disappointments by which she was racked. 
Barbara should have done all this, as we in our different way should 
have done so much, which we have resolutely omitted,—paid that bill, 
for instance; avoided that woman; not bought that horse ; helped that 
old friend ; denied ourselves that fling in print at Jones. She should 
have done; but, like us, she didn’t. Her character was any thing but 
perfect ; and the very pride on which she so much prided herself, and 
which should have left her straight, now turned against herself, and, 
“like a hedgehog rolled the wrong way,” pricked her mercilessly. She 
did indeed struggle to contend with the feelings which were conquering 
her, and which were the “little low” sensations renewed with tenfold 
force ; but without success. A dead dull despair, a loathing and detes- 
tation of all the circumstances of her life, a horror of the people round 
her, and a wild regret for what had gone before never to return,—these 
were the demons which beset Barbara’s daily path. And with them at 
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one time came the first threatenings of another feeling which would 
have been more destructive to all chance of present or future happi- 
ness than any other, had not Providence in its mercy counteracted its 
effect by a passion, bad indeed, torturing, and hurtful, but nothing like 
80 deadly as the other. Weighed down by her real or fancied misery, 
constantly repining in secret, and comparing her present with her past 
life, Barbara might have been tempted to think of Frank as the agent 
of her wretchedness, as the primary mover in the chain of events which 
had made her exchange Tyburnia for Great Adullam Street, luxury for 
comparative poverty, and happiness for despair ; she might have done 
this, but she became jealous. She noticed that lately Frank’s manner 
had been strange and preoccupied; that he was away from home very 
much more frequently than when they were first married; that from 
what she gathered when she heard him talking with his friends, he 
evidently sought work which took him out, and on two or three occa- 
sions had gone on country trips in the interest of the journal—duty 
which did not fall to his lot, and which he had never undertaken before. 
His manner to her, she thought, was certainly very much changed, and 
she did not like the alteration. He was courteous always, and gentle ; 
but he had gradually lost all that petting fondness which, from its 
very rarity in a man of his stamp, was so winning at first ; and with 
his courtesy was mingled a grave sad air, which Barbara understood to 
mean reproach, and which galled her mightily. I do not know that 
Barbara at first really felt jealous of her husband: had she examined 
the foundation of her jealousy and sifted its causes, there is very little 
doubt that the natural sense which she undoubtedly possessed would 
have shown her that her suspicions were absurd. But the truth is, she 
all unwittingly rather encouraged the passion, as a relief from the 
monotonous misery of her life, without a thought of how rapidly it 
grew, or what proportions it might eventually assume. It was a change 
to think differently of Frank, to take a feverish interest in his proceed- 
ings and in the proceedings of those with whom he was brought into 
contact ; and Frank himself was surprised to find how the “little low” 
fits had been succeeded by a more sprightly demeanour—a demeanour 
which showed itself in sharp glances and bitter words. 

And Frank, was he happy? In truth, not one whit happier than 
his wife; though his wretchedness sprang from a different cause and 
was shown in a different way. He felt that he had clutched the great 
prize, and found it to be a Dead-Sea apple ; that he had reached the 
turning-point of his career, passed it, and found the rest of his course 
all down-hill ; he had played the great stake of his life and lost it; and 
henceforward his heart’s purse was empty, and he was bankrupt in 
affections. It had come upon him, gradually indeed, but with over- 
whelming force: at first, he had ascribed Barbara’s pettishness to the 
mere vagaries of a girl, and had looked upon her caprices as relics of 
that empire which had been hers so long, and from which she, naturally 
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enough, was unwilling to part. He had seen, not without annoyance, 
indeed, but still without any deep or lasting pang, that there was an 
uncomfortable feeling, based either upon rivalry or some other passion 
equally unintelligible to him, between his wife and his mother; but he 
had hoped this would pass away. He had noticed that his old friends, 
though they spoke with warm admiration of Barbara’s beauty, seemed to 
shirk any question of liking or being pleased with her; and that, let them 
meet her however often, she scarcely seemed to make any progress in 
their regard; but he thought this was as much their fault as hers, and 
that the estrangement would wear off. It was not until his mother had 
dropped her hint as to the frequency of Captain Lyster’s visits, that 
Frank’s mind began to be seriously disturbed ; it was not until the 
scene at Uplands, of which he had been an unwilling spectator, and 
the subsequent scene with Barbara in the brougham, that he began 
to feel that his marriage had been a horrible mistake. Then all Bar- 
bara’s “low” fits, all her silence, all the tears which he could see con- 
stantly welling up into her eyes, and kept back only by a struggle as 
palpable as the tears themselves; then the complaints of dulness and 
monotony—all poor Barbara’s shortcomings, indeed, and they were not 
a few—were ascribed to one source. She had known this man in former 
days ; he was of her society and set, and had probably made love to her, 
as had hundreds before; and Frank ground his teeth as he thought how 
Barbara’s reputation as a flirt, and her attractive qualities as a coquette, 
had been kindly mentioned to him by more than one of her old friends. 
Some quarrel had probably occurred between them; during which he 
Frank had crossed her path, had fallen at her feet,—dazed idiot that he 
was!—and she had raised him up, and out of pique, had married him. 
That was the story, Frank could swear to it! he turned it over and over 
in his mind until he believed it implicitly, and conjured up the different 
scenes and passages, which made his blood boil and sent him, with set 
teeth and scowling brow, stamping through the long-echoing Mesopo- 
tamian squares, to the intense wonder of the policeman and the few 
passers-by in those dreary thoroughfares. Only when he was quite 
alone, however, did he in the least give way to his emotions. When he 
was at home—where he and Barbara would now sit for hours without 
exchanging a word, and where the occasional presence of a third person 
rendered matters more horrible, compelling them to put on a ghastly 
semblance of affectionate familiarity—-when he was at home, or down 
at the Statesman Office, where he could be thoroughly natural, he was 
moody, stern, and silent. His manner had lost that round jollity which 
had always characterised it, and his appearance was beginning to change: 
he was thinner ; there were silver lines in the brown hair, and two or 
three deep lines round the eyes. 

Of course his friends noticed all this, as friends notice every thing. 
Madly and blindly people go through life, imagining that their thoughts 
and actions are—some of them, at least—known but to themselves alone; 
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whereas all of them—all such, at least, as they would prefer keeping 
secret—are public property, and as thoroughly patent as if they had 
been proclaimed from the market-place cross. You may go on in Lon- 
don living for years next door to a neighbour whose name you are 
unacquainted with, and whom you have never seen; but make him an 
acquaintance, give him some interest in you, and without your in the 
least suspecting it, he will find out the whole story of your life, will 
know all about the young lady with the fair hair in Wiltshire, the 
hundred pounds borrowed from Robinson, the disappointment at Uncle 
Prendergast’s will—all the little things, in fact, which you thought were 
buried in your own bosom; and will sit down opposite you at table with 
an innocent ingenuous face, as though your affairs were the very last 
things with which he would trouble himself. We all do this, day by day, 
with the noblest hypocrisy, and receive from our dear intimate state- 
ments of facts which we know to be false, and warpings of statements 
which we know to be perverted, with “ Indeeds!” and “ Reallys?” and 
head-noddings of outward acquiescence and mocking incredulity in our 
hearts. Barbara Churchill had been the one grand subject of conversa- 
tion for the Mesopotamian gossips ever since her marriage: they had 
lived upon her, and found that she improved in flavour. Her appear- 
ance, her dress, her manners; what they were pleased to term her 
**stand-offishness;” her shortcomings as a housekeeper; her ignorance 
in the matter of mending under-linen; her novel-reading and piano- 
playing—all these had been toothsome morsels, far more enjoyable than 
the heavy pies, the thick chops, and the sardines which figured in that 
horrible Mesopotamian meal known as a “thick tea;” and had been 
picked to the very bone. And then, when it began to be whispered 
about—as it very soon did—that there were dissensions in the Church- 
ill camp, that all did not go as smoothly as it should, and that, in 
fact, quarrels were rife—then came the crowning delight of the ban- 
quet, and the female portion of the Great-Adullam-Street community 
was nearly delirious with excitement. Although old Mrs. Churchill, 
from her kind-heartedness and simplicity, had always been a great 
favourite with her neighbours, she had no idea of the extent of her 
popularity until this period. Her little rooms were literally beset with 
female friends; and she had invitations to tea-parties three-deep. To 
these invitations—to as many of them, at least, as was possible—she 
invariably responded. By nature the old lady hated the character of 
a gossip, and would have been highly indignant had she been charged 
with any propensity for chattering; but easily impressible by those with 
whom she was brought into contact, she had acquired a little of the 
prevalent failing of the region, and moreover, she thought it her duty to 
tell all she knew about the then favourite subject, in order, as she 
phrased it, “that poor Frank’s position might be set right.” But if 
poor Frank’s position was properly looked after, it must be acknow- 
ledged that poor Barbara received her meed of popular disapprobation. 
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Not that her mother-in-law ever said one direct word of condemnation; 
old Mrs. Churchill was far too good a Christian willingly to start or 
give currency to harsh criticism, more especially on one so closely allied 
to her. But it was very difficult to absolve her son from blame without 
shifting the onus of the avowed quarrel on to the shoulders of her 
daughter-in-law; and when the ladies surrounding the tea-table, groan- 
ing over “poor Mr. Churchill’s” domestic woes, shook their cap-strings 
in virtuous indignation at her who had caused them, the old lady made 
but a feeble protest, which speedily closed in a string of doleful ejacula- 
tions. In the minds of the members of this Mesopotamian Vehm- 
gericht, of which Mrs. Harding might be considered president, Barbara 
stood fully convicted of the charge which they had themselves brought 
against her. Her indolence, her carelessness, her “ fal-lal ways,” her 
pride and squeamishness had brought—only rather sooner than was ex- 
pected—their natural result; and “isn’t it better, my dear, to have a 
little less good looks and a little less fondness for jingling the piano 
and reading trashy novels, and keep a tidy house over your head and 
live happily with your husband?” 

The stories of all that passed in Churchill’s house, collected with 
care from old Mrs. Churchill and her servant Lucy,—whose habitual 
puritanical taciturnity was melted by the course of events, and who 
gave way to that hatred against Barbara which she had felt from the 
first moment of seeing her,—and duly dressed, illustrated, and annotated 
by Mrs. Harding, who had a special talent in that way, of course before 
long reached Mr. Harding’s ears. 

It is difficult to explain how that good fellow was affected by the 
news. He had the warmest personal regard for Frank, loving him with 
something of paternal fondness; he had always impressed him with the 
propriety of marriage, and had looked forward with real anxiety to the 
time when he should see his friend settled for life. Not until then, he 
thought, would those talents which he knew Frank possessed enable 
him to take his proper position in the world: what he did now was well 
enough; but it was merely the evanescent sparkle of his genius. Soberly 
settled down with a woman worthy of him, the real products of his 
intellect and his reading would come forth, and he would step into the 
first rank of the men of his time. And now it had all come to this! 
Frank was married ; but he had made a wrong selection, and was a 
moody, discontented, blighted man. The aspect of affairs was horrible; 
and when told of their real condition by his wife, George Harding 
determined that he would exercise his prerogative of friend, and speak 
to Churchill on the subject. 

Accordingly the next day when he saw Frank at the usual consulta- 
tion at the office, Harding waited until the other man had left the room, 
and then, placing his hand affectionately on his friend’s shoulder, said: 
“T want two minutes with you, Frank.” 
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“Two hours, if you like, Harding; it’s all the same to me,” replied 
Churchill wearily. 

“T want you to tell me what ails you,—what has worked such a 
complete change in you, physically and morally ; or rather, I don’t want 
you to tell me, for I know.” 

Churchill looked up defiantly with flushed cheeks, as he exclaimed, 
“What do you know ? are my private affairs topics for the tittle-tattle 
of—there, God help me! I’m weak as water. Now I want to quarrel 
with my best friend!” 

“No, you don’t, old man; and you would get no quarrel out of me, 
if you wished it ever so much. But I can’t bear this any longer; I 
can’t bear to see you losing your health and your spirits, and wearing 
yourself out day by day as you are, without coming to the rescue. Let 
us look the matter boldly in the face at once. You’re—you’re not quite 
happy at home, Frank, eh ?” 

“ Happy!” he echoed with a strange hollow laugh; “no, not entirely 
perhaps.” 

“ Well, that’s a bad thing; but it’s curable. At all events, giving way 
to moping and misery won’t help it. Many men have begun their mar- 
ried life in wretchedness, and emerged, when they least expected it, into 
sunshine. Here are two young people who have not known each other 
above a couple of months, both of whom have very possibly been spoiled 
beforehand, and they arrive each with their own particular stock of 
whims and fancies, which they declare shall be carried out by the other. 
It takes time to rub down all the angles and points, and to provide for 
the regular working of the machinery; and it is never done by a jump. 
You’ve fine material to work upon too; if Mrs. Churchill were vulgar 
or uneducated, or did not care for you, you would have great difficulties 
to contend with. But as she is exactly the reverse of all this, she ought 
to be easily managed. Don’t you understand that in these matters one 
or the other must have the upperhand? and that one should be the 
husband! The supremacy once asserted, all works well; not until then, 
and generally the struggle, though sharp, is very short. Every thing is 
wrong, and the whole machine is out of gear. You’ve let her have her 
own way too much, my friend. You must tighten the curb and see the 
result.” 

“ Tf you were a horseman, Harding,” said Frank with a dreary smile, 
“you would know that tightening the curb sometimes produces the 
worst of rebellious vices—rearing!” 

“ Oh, no fear of that; no fear of that. Try it! You really must do 
something, Frank; I can’t bear to see you giving way like this. You 
must assert yourself, my good fellow, and at once; for though it may 
be bad now, it will be ten times worse hereafter, and you'll bitterly rue 
not having taken my advice.” 

And George Harding went home and told his wife what he had 
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done, and assured her that she would find matters speedily set to rights 
in Great Adullam Street now. 

And Frank Churchill walked home, pondering on the advice he had 
just received and finally determining within himself to adopt it. He sup- 
posed he had been weak and wanting in proper self-respect. Harding 
was always the reflex of his wife’s sentiments, and doubtless that whole 
set of wretched tabbies had been pitying him as a poor spiritless crea- 
ture. He would take Harding’s advice and bring the matter to an issue 
at once. 

He went into his little study and had just seated himself at his desk 
to commence his work when Barbara entered the room. She was dressed 
in her bonnet and shawl; her eyes were swollen, and there were traces of 
recent tears still on her cheeks; the muscles round her mouth were 
working visibly, and her whole frame was quivering with .excitement. 
As she closed the door behind her, she seemed to control herself with 
one great effort, then walking straight to the desk she said, in a broken 
and trembling voice, “I want you to answer me a question.” 

“ Barbara!” said Frank, whose intended firmness had all melted 
away before her haggard appearance, “ Barbara!” and he rose and put 
out his hand to draw her to him. 

“Don’t touch me!” she screamed, starting back. “Don’t lay one 
finger upon me until—until you have answered my question. This 
morning you left this envelope on the dressing-table; tell me who is 
the writer and what were the contents.” 

She tossed an envelope on to the desk as she spoke, and leant with 
one hand against the wall. 

“That envelope,” said Frank, speaking very slowly, “is mine. I 
utterly deny your right to ask me any thing about it; I utterly refuse 
to satisfy your curiosity.” 

“Curiosity! it is not that; God knows it is not that feeling merely 
that prompts me. This is the second time you have, to my knowledge, 
received letters in that writing. The first time was at Bissett, when 
you left suddenly, immediately after its receipt. I suspected then, 
but had no right to ask; now I have the right, and I demand to know!” 

“TI can only repeat what I said before: I most positively decline to 
tell you.” 

“Beware, Frank! You ought to know me by this time; but you 
don’t. If you don’t satisfy me on this point, I leave you for ever.” 

“You have your answer,” said Frank; “now let me get to my 
work.” 

“You still refuse?” 

“You heard what I said.” 

She drew herself up and left the room; the next minute he heard the 
street-door shut, and, running to the dining-room window, saw her hail 
a cab and get into it. 


“There’s the first lesson, at all events,” said he to himself. ‘ When 
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she comes back to dinner, she will be cooler, and more amenable to 
reason.” 

He finished his work, and walked down with it to the Statesman 
Office. On his return he found a commissionaire in the hall talking to 
his servant. He asked the latter where her mistress was, but the girl 
said she had not come in, at the same time handing him a letter. 

It was very brief; it merely said: 

“You have decided; and henceforth you and I never meet again. 
Mrs. Schréder, with whom I am staying, will send her maid for a box 
which I have left ready packed. I hope you may be more happy with 
your correspondent, and in your return to your old life, than you have 
been with B. C.” 

As Frank Churchill read this, the lines wavered before his eyes, and 
he reeled against the wall. 








Penal Legislation. 


THE small amount of penal legislation initiated by Sir George Grey’s 
bill, as the result of the late voluminous report of the Royal Com- 
missioners, has taken us by surprise, and is a fine illustration of the 
“ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus” motto. We expected 
something far more serious, after the mortal terror into which the 
nation had been thrown by the fear of ticket-of-leave men. There has 
been “a great cry, but very little wool.” 

Sir George Grey’s bill, which is now the law of the land, originally 
contained but one clause of the slightest importance—namely, that which 
enacted that the shortest convict-sentence should, for the future, be for 
five, instead of for three, years. An amendment was afterwards proposed, 
and carried in opposition to the Government, in favour of police super- 
vision, to which we shall call attention by and by. 

But while surprised at so short a bill, we by no means regret that 
the labour and fright of the nation should result in the production 
of so small a mouse, although the mouse has two sharp teeth; on the 
contrary, we are gratified at it. Sir George felt he should do some- 
thing, and, like a wise man or minister, did as little in the way of 
tinkering our present convict-machinery as he possibly could. Had he 
omitted the five years’ clause, he would have done even better; but he 
did not know “how no to do it,” and to have done nothing at all would 
have shocked the good sense of the nation. When doctors are called in, 
they must prescribe something: what is the use of calling in a doctor, 
or of having a consultation of doctors—a regular Royal Commission— 
if nothing is to result from it? The Home Secretary saw this, and pre- 
scribed for the patient—that is, for the public, whose nerves had been 
affected by a fright, or what Mr. Punch would call “the nasty panics” 
—a soothing draught. Whether the mixture will agree with the ticket- 
of-leave men remains to be proved. But that does not signify, provided 
Mr. and Mrs. Bull are allowed a quict night’s rest. 

Not many years ago, the shortest penal sentence was four years. 
This was found to be too long, so a three years’ sentence was substituted 
in its stead, which, in its turn, is found to be too short. What the 
next shortest or longest sentence may be, we shall not venture to 
predict. 

The effect of the last little bit of convict-legislation has been to 
deprive judges of the power of inflicting a sentence of three or four 
years. They must take their choice between two or five. The utmost 
term of imprisonment in a county or borough jail is for two years, and 
the shortest sentence to a convict-prison is for five years; so that we 
have nothing to fill up the intermediate vacuum between the two or the 
five years. 
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The public who are uninitiated in prison-discipline will view this as a 
great anomaly, and ask the cause, and inquire if there be no offences or 
crimes demanding a three or a four years’ sentence of imprisonment. 
They will ask how it is that the gradations of crime should gradually 
rise, step by step, so as to be measured by penalties varying from one 
month to two years, and then remain at a dead-level till they suddenly 
attain an elevation or an enormity demanding a sentence of five years. 
They will ask if there be no intermediate crimes demanding penalties 
of three or four years. 

The reply which they will receive to these questions is, that the 
great vacuum between a sentence of two years in a borough or county 
prison and five years in a convict-prison, is only apparent, and might 
be over-stepped by a child, inasmuch as two years’ confinement in a 
borough or county prison is almost equal to four years’ confinement in 
a convict-prison. 

Taking for granted that this is a correct reply, we naturally ask 
why should such a distinction exist in the penal discipline of our county 
and convict prisons. How is it that the one should be only half as long 
and twice as severe as the other? 

The general and only answer is, A convict with a sentence of five 
years could not stand the severe discipline—that is, the close confine- 
ment and inferior food of a county prison—for so long atime. We are 
compelled, therefore, in order to carry out a long sentence, to relax the 
vigour of our discipline. Increased time must be compensated for by 
an increased and better kind of food. In this way we neutralise the 
effect of a long sentence, which loses more than half its terrors. 

Would it not be wise to decide at once whether long or short sen- 
tences are the most effective in the reformation of the criminal, and 
adopt at least a uniform discipline in our county and convict prisons ? 

We have no hesitation, after an experience of seven or eight years in 
one of our largest convict-prisons, in saying, that if our great object be 
the reformation of the criminal, the shorter his stay in an associate con- 
wvicl-prison the better ; that the sooner the work of reformation is accom- 
plished, the better for the prisoner and for society. A large public- 
works prison is a fearful ordeal to a new prisoner. It is like the ancient 
ordeal of walking on heated bars of iron. <A refiner of silver—to which 
the Saviour of mankind compares Himself—could inform us, that if the 
metal be left too long in the furnace, it will be injured; the refiner 
therefore watches it carefully, till it grows sufficiently bright to reflect 
his own image, and then takes it out. 

Long sentences are adopted under the impression that they are 
likely to deter the prisoner from repeating his crime. It is supposed 
that a man who has suffered incarceration for seven or eight years will 
be in greater dread of a convict-prison than those who have been let 
out after two or three years. Experience proves that the very contrary 
of this is the case. After six or seven years, a prison loses most of its 
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terrors: the real suffering is during the first year or two. After a 
time the prisoners get used to it, and have not the same fear or disin- 
clination of returning to prison. Indeed, after five or six years some 
come to like it. Like canaries, they get used to their cages. Criminals 
of this stamp are known under the appellation of prison-birds. I have 
known a number of these kind of men who manage to pass the time 
agreeably enough. It is the man who has been let a little way down 
the volcano, and kept there long enough to be scorched, and not the 
habitant of the place, who has got used to the temperature and smoke 
and the smell of brimstone, that fears it most. 

We do not find that any evidence was laid before the Royal Com- 
missioners on Penal Servitude, or before Parliament, to show that 
convicts who had received sentences of three or four years had given 
more than their due proportion of relapses into crime. The change of 
opinion in favour of long sentences is the result of theorising, and not 
of a proper induction of facts. 

There is a foolish impression abroad that long sentences will afford 
more scope for developing what is styled the principle of ddividual- 
sation In connexion with intermediate prisons. Were we to ask the 
meaning of this long word, we should get five or six different inter- 
pretations, some of which would be found diametrically opposed to 
each other. Jndividualisation may mean a thorough knowledge of 
your man, acquired by keeping near him or watching him closely, or 
it may mean the very opposite of this—a leaving of the individual 
convict to himself, to walk or work alone. We may select any mean- 
ing we like. 

To increase the term of convict imprisonment by years, in order to 
afford empirics and modern prison-reformers an opportunity of making 
experiments, is scarcely in accordance with the wisdom or dignity of 
Parliament. Those who can believe that a new mode of “ annihilating 
crime” has been lately discovered, called the principle of individualisa- 
tion, in connexion with intermediate prisons, will have no difficulty in 
believing in the philosopher’s stone or modern table-turning. 

In an intermediate prison—I beg pardon, convict establishment, I 
should say, for it is no prison—the men enjoy a much freer inter- 
course with each other, both by day and night, than in even a great 
associate public-works prison. Now we have no hesitation in saying 
that the danger, or probability, of confirming a prisoner in his evil 
courses is increased by the length of his imprisonment in any asso- 
ciate prison. It is almost impossible for a man who has been con- 
fined in such a prison for any length of time to resist the esprit de 
corps of the place. I have had men under my care who had formerly 
held respectable positions in society, struggling hard to do so; but the 
effort was fearful, for their companions in crime did their utmost to 
pull them down to their own level. “It is impossible to describe,” 
writes a convict of this character, “the fearful contamination that 
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exists. You cannot imagine it, and I dare not write it, even to you. 
Hell never belched up any thing more black or bestial.” 

An associate convict-prison, to a young lad sent there for his first 
offence, is a certain school of permanent contamination. I have my 
eye on a young man, a commercial traveller, who had been intrusted 
with his master’s money at too early an age. He got into bad society 
and lost some of the money, cambling. His master, a morosely reli- 
gious man, had him arrested, tried, and sentenced to three years’ penal 
servitude. After undergoing nine months of separate confinement in 
Mountjoy Prison, he was drafted to the large public-works prison of 
Spike Island. He came under my ministerial instruction. His nature 
was of that plastic kind which could be easily moulded to good or evil. 
I saw that a lengthened detention in a prison where there is free inter- 
course between the prisoners during working and sleeping hours, would 
do him the mest serious injury. I did my utmost, with the aid of his 
employer, who relented in the end, to have his term of imprisonment 
abridged, and am happy to say we succeeded. He is now a respectable 
member of socicty, and I have reason to believe has paid back to the 
firm—for the employer is now dead—the money which he had lost 
cards. Had he remained in an associate prison for four or five years, 
he would have left it a far worse man than he entered it. 

if contamination like this be the natural consequence of prisoners 
being placed together in a state of association, why not, it may be 
asked, adopt the separate and ccllular system during the whole period 
of confinement? for let it be borne in mind that it is adopted during 
the first nine months. 

We reply that it has been tricd in America, and has not succeeded. 
There is great danger of the mind giving way when the cellular coniine- 
ment is continued too long. To live and work together is the natural 
state of mankind; and we cannot oppose the laws of nature with impu- 
nity. Indeed, the subject of prison-discipline is surrounded with diii- 

ullies on every side. 

The year before my chaplaincy at Spike Island terminated, two men 
came in the same batch from the ecllular prison of Mountjoy, where 
they had been confined about nine months. One of them, a tall broad- 
shouldered fellow, who had been in the police, complained to me that 
he was daily annoyed with strange whisperings in his ears, and that all 
the lamps in the prison were bobbing at him, and touching the end of 
his nose. I saw that the poor fellow had what the Scotch call “a bee 
in the bonnet;” and I have no doubt that he had caught the bee in the 
prison-cells of Mountjoy. 

“ When are you going to stop this?” said he to me one day. 

“ Stop what?” 

“ This whispering about being promoted; for I won’t stand it much 
longer. I don’t want to be humbugged in this way.” 

“ Who is humbugging you?” 
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“You know well enough that you are. I should be sorry to injure 
you; but I cannot stand this whispering any longer. Promoted, pro 
moted—what does it mean?” 

“T tell you what,” I replied, “if you don’t take care, and give up 
your nonsense, you may get promoted in a way you never bargained for.” 

“Then you don’t think I shall be chief-warder?” 

“No.” 

“Ah, you rogue!”—laughing curiously at me—“ you know more 
than you wish to say.” 

This big fellow was under the full impression that I was pulling 
the strings in the whispering-gallery of his brain. 

The other prisoner was under the impression that the warders were 
irying to poison him. Although I first thought he was feigning madness, 
I asked him what motive the warders could have in poisoning him. 

He replied that the chief-warder was a great freemason, and that 
he, Morris, had discovered the secret. 

I laughed at him; but it turned out in the end to be no langhing 
matter, for the young man committed suicide. His ingenuity in doing 
so was remarkable. He was handeuffed; and the iron bar of the win- 
dow, from which he was suspended by a sheet, was not sufficiently high 
to keep his feet from the floor; he must therefore have seated himself 
on the window-sill, and while there have managed to get his legs within 
his handcuffs, and in this position to have thrown himself off, like a 
trussed fowl. This was his condition when discovered. 

Another argument against any thing like a lengthened cellular con- 
finement—and indeed against too long a detention in any prison—is 
its effect in unfitting the prisoner for taking his place in society again, 
and for supporting himself by honest industry. A man who has been 
five, or six, or ten years in prison, might as well have been for that 
period out of the world; and he finds at the end of such a period that 
the world has got ahead of him; so much ahead that he is unable, with 
his prison habits and ideas thick upon him, of work marked out for 
him and food prepared for him, to overtake the world. There is a 
pretty general impression that, after six or seven years, a soldier, a 
sailor, or an omnibus-driver is unfitted for any thing save his own profes- 
sion. I suspect that this is more generally the case with a discharged con- 
vict after a number of years’ imprisonment. He is like a man dropped 
from the moon; and if a friendly hand be not extended towards him, it 
is most probable that he will seek out his old companions in crime, and 
resort to his old practices for a livelihood. 

To what extent has our late legislation tended to remove this evil? 
The late Royal Commissioners recommended that a new department, 
in connexion with English convict-prisons, should be created, for the 
supervision of discharged convicts. Have we adopted this recommenda- 
tion? Was this one of the clauses of Sir George Grey’s Bill? No; but 
an amendment was carried in the House of Commons, to place dis- 
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charged convicts under the supervision of the police. Whether the 
placing of a policeman at the heels of a discharged convict will facilitate 
his procuring employment, remains to be proved. 

The members who voted for this absurd amendment were under the 
impression they were adopting the Irish convict discipline. They were 
never more mistaken. Police supervision of discharged convicts is rather 
the exception than the rule in Ireland. There is no such thing in the 
city or county of Dublin, where the great majority of convicts are 
enlarged. 

But still there is a great parade of its operations in Ireland, and 
examples have been given to show that prisoners have no objection to 
be placed under the surveillance of the police. Examples may be ad- 
duced to prove any thing. I could give examples where the unwise 
interference of the police has brought prisoners into great trouble. But 
to imagine that a man, of his own free-will, will go to a police-office to 
have himself registered as a convict on ticket-of-leave,—which means a 
highwayman, a burglar, or a pickpocket,—in order that the police may 
watch over him, is an absurdity too flagrant for general belief. The 
previous connexion between the prisoner and the policeman has not been 
of that friendly and endearing nature as to induce the belief that the 
former would ask the latter to keep a sharp eye on him, and give him a 
check when he saw him disposed to go astray, or to wander by night 
into other people’s houses. We shall believe this when sheep place 
themselves under the care of wolves, and foxes and hares seek the pro- 
tection of hounds. Irishmen are not so fond of seeing their guardian 
angels in green jackets as all this comes to. An Englishman, writing 
to his brother, says, “Oh, John, how delighted I am when I wake in 
the morning to find myself free! There is now no trembling and shaking 
when I meet a policeman.” 

Berenger, in his De la Répression pénale, says, “To liberated pri- 
soners disposed to live honestly, the surveillance of the police is a bur- 
den, which, like the chains they have dragged about, holds them up in 
all times and in all places as criminals, and deprives them of the means 
of employment.” “In France and Prussia,” writes Baron Holtzendorff, 
police supervision is little more than a moral stigma—a predestination 
to a career of crime.” “'To impose police supervision over a poor wretch 
struggling to find employment,” writes Sir Joshua Jebb, “is to add to 
his difficulties, and throw him back into crime, instead of keeping him 
out of it.” 

It would appear as if our pseudo prison-reformers in Ireland, though 
boasting of the influence of police supervision, were disposed to class it 
among those strong cordials, or very good things, the less of which 
we get or give the better. About 83 per cent of Irish convicts have 
enjoyed the advantages of police supervision. If it be such a very good 
thing, how is it that it does not prevail in Dublin, the capital of the 
kingdom of Ircland, or even in the county of Dublin ? 





Hannibal on the Alps. 


“ PEACE nevermore! but war, eternal war, 
*T wixt Romans and the race of Hamilcar!” 

Thus, by the altar of his fatherland, 

With mystic ceremonial, laying hand 

Upon the bleeding victim, sternly swore 

The stripling of nine years; and in the core 

Of his deep soul he treasures up that oath, 

Till one great purpose, growing with his growth, 
Absorbs his very being, and the boy 

Becomes a man, devoted to destroy 

The oppressor of his race, and with her name 
Wipe out the memory of Punic shame. 

Twice nine years more have passed: behold him now, 
Preparing to redeem that solemn vow 

Collecting all his strength to meet the foe, 

And strike the long-premeditated blow: 

For Rome will never yield; who fights with her 
Must be her victim or her vanquisher. 

And he hath manned his fleet and swept the seas, 
Through slaughter waded to the Pyrenees, 

From Pyrenees to Alps; and nothing stops 

The course of the avenger; cliffs, whose tops 

Are in the clouds of heaven, he dares to scale: 
Easy the task may seem, and dull the tale 

To modern tourist’s ear, who bravely vaunts 

His Alpine feats and pleasant summer-jaunts 
Through the same region, civilised by time: 

For what was dreadful once is now sublime, 
Romantic, picturesque, or how besides 

You like to phrase it, led by Switzer guides 

To sights and scenes that ravish or entrance, 
Cloud-reaching roads from Italy and France, 

Or where the fur-clad Corsican, the god 

Of modern admiration, safely trod 

The rugged paths, and dragged his cannon down 
St. Bernard slopes, and won a cheap renown. 

But honour unto him who first essays 

Of peril unexplored the darksome ways. 

Well might the Carthaginian at the sight 

Of those strange barriers pause; height over height, 
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Like ramparts raised by nature to repel 
Invasion, and the boldest hopes to quell, 
Interminable rising; ridge from ridge 

Parted by dizzy chasms, that none could bridge | 
Save the strong-pinioned eagle; jagged steeps, 
From which the fiercely-foaming torrent leaps 
Or rolls the avalanche. No pastime this, 

To march in terror of the huge abyss 

That yawns beneath, upon some narrow ledge 
Of slippery rock, or on the cataract’s edge; 
While grisly natives, who defy pursuit, 

Hang threatening on the height, and hurl or shoot 
Their savage missilery; and then to bear, 
Unhoused, unsheltered, all that sky and air 

Can pitilessly inflict, the piercing winds, 

The hail that buffets, and the mist that blinds; 
Roads lost in darkness, or by storms effaced, 
Still to be cut and cleared, retrieved, retraced, 
For beast and baggage, over deep defiles 

And swampy hollows, wrecks of mountain, piles 
Of hurricano-driven snow, that freeze 

Under a summer-sky. Amidst all these, 
Though many a brave one for the wolf and kite 
Be left a prey, without a funeral rite, 

Without a turf to mark a soldier’s grave, 

The banners of imperial Carthage wave; 

And men are gathered round, of matchless might, 
In courage dauntless, terrible in fight; 

A semi-barbarous and motley host, 

Of many a tribe and tongue, from many a coast; 
Faith in their bold commander is the spell 
Their union, their devotion, to compel; 

Him following, like bloodhounds, in the lure 

Of carnage and of rapine: quivered Moor, 

And Balearian slinger; sons of Spain, 

From Gades and the far Atlantic main 

Or Celtiberian hills, in tunics gay 

Of snowy-white and scarlet; and th’ array 

Of subject Libyans, from the broad frontiers 

Of Carthage, with their long and glittering spears; 
And Punic lords, the blood of ancient Tyre, 
With dark and haughty brows and eyes of fire; 
The plumy-crested Nomad, and his steed, 

Child of the sandy wilderness, whose speed 
Shall not avail him here: the elephant 

Hath shared his master’s toil; with forage scant, 
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With painful burdens laden, numbed and pinched 
With cold and hunger, never hath he flinched 
From duty; pattern of the discipline 

That trains a soldier: such is Heaven’s design, 
That muscle, thews, and strength shall be the tools 
Of thought, that safely guides and wisely rules. 
See now upon a table-summit spread 

Their weather-torn pavilions; night hath fled, 
And saffron tints of morning streak the skies; 
Thick vapours steaming from the valley rise, 
And cliff and crag are wrapt with silvery haze, 
Until the sun breaks forth, with sudden blaze 
Flooding the mountain tops; the mists unfold 
Their snowy wreaths and turn to clouds of gold, 
Ascending yet, till with the burning ray 

They mingle and are melted into day. 

Peaks, precipices, glens, and clefts appear, 
And all the Alpine region far and near; 
Beneath it and beyond it, far away 

As eye could reach, a glorious prospect lay, 
Extended like a picture to the view, 

More beautiful than artist ever drew, 

Or poets of Elysian landscapes feign; 

A country formed for a Saturnian reign 

Of happiness; not yet with cities crowned, 

Or stately towers and battlements, that frowned 
On vassal people learning to forget 

Their nation and their sires; nor knew it yet 
The name of province. The unconquered Celt 
In the rude freedom of his fathers dwelt; 

No other bulwark than the sword he prized, 
And art he understood not or despised; 

His tillage, like his life, was rough and plain; 
Earth yielded what he asked with little pain. 
’*T was Nature of her lavish bounty made 

That lovely garden, clothing field and glade 
With sweetest verdure, pouring from the hills 
The rich abundance of their floods and rills, 
Breathing the airs that wake ambrosial spring, 
And teach the earth to flower, the bird to sing: 
For these are Nature’s, God’s; the harmony 
Of earth with heaven above; the soft blue sky 
Seen in the mirror-lake; the dewy lawn 
Glistering in the flush of crimson dawn. 

Th’ unclouded sun, of his meridian march 
When he has climbed the zenith, from his arch 
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Of glory looking down, beheld by men 

Tn brightness only, as to mortal ken 

A glimpse of the Creator is revealed 
Throughout His glorious works. Were man not steeled 
By custom of ill deeds, and thoughts yet worse 
Enthralling his degenerate soul, the curse 

Of sin primeval, in this garden grove, 

Tn this delicious clime, were scenes to move 
High thoughts and holy rapture, that might charm 
Barbarian bosoms, and their rage disarm. 
Gazing awhile they stood with strange delight 
Upon the boundless panorama, bright 

With autumn’s dedal hues, and wonder mute 
Held them, as they surveyed each speck minute - 
Of life and motion, every field and tree 

Visible in the clear transparency, 

Green hillocks dotted o’er with nibbling flocks, 
And shepherd boy, and ploughman with his ox 
Cleaving the fallow glebe, and straying herds, 
And twinkling of innumerable birds 

That skim along the meads or upward soar, 

And lonely fisher paddling with his oar, 
Hamlets and rural cots, the homes of toil, 
Remote from cares of war and foreign broil. 

All in the centre of the valley flows 

The king of rivers, fed with Alpine snows, 
Eridanus; at first with fond delay 

Wooing his banks and winding on his way; 

And now the champaign threads, now peeps through green 
Embowering shades or opening hills between; 
Now by Taurinian woods his path is crost, 

And in their covert dense the flood is lost; 

But soon again he hastens to emerge 

With broader channel and with bolder surge, 
Swelled by a thousand tributary streams, 

His waters dancing in the sunny beams, 
Exulting in his strength he rolls along, 

The source of plenty and the theme of song. 
Twas Italy! they cried; and quickly ran 

From tent to tent the word, from man to man; 
And they had gazed their fill, and Hannibal 
Stept forth into the midst, and round them all 
Triumphantly he looked, and speech that raised 
Their highest hopes began: “ The gods be praised! 
Ye see before your eyes the promised land, 

Prize for the valiant heart and conquering hand! 
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This Italy, the land of corn and oil 

And blushing vineyards, ye shall seize and spoil; 
Yet not these nearest vales that lie below; 

Here dwells no Roman, but the Roman’s foe, 

Our friend and our ally, the stubborn Gaul, 
Whose armies soon shall muster at our call. 
Yonder upon your right ye see a shect 

Of glassy splendour, stretching till it meet 

The heayen’s blue concave; ’tis the Libyan sea, 
That once was ours, and ours again shall be, 
When Rome hath fallen. Those highlands dark with pine 
Are offbreaks of the ridgy Apennine, 

The backbone of Italia; thither now 

Our march is. South and eastward from the brow 
Of that blue mountain pours th’ Etrurian flood, 
Which the fell Romans drink, the hateful brood 
Of ravenous wolves, whom to their lair we'll hunt, 
And smite and slay them till our swords are blunt 
With slaughter: to the gods we'll give their lives; 
But yours shall be their daughters and their wives; 
Raiment and jewels, gold and silver hoards, 
Delicious wines that sparkle on their boards, 
Their horses and their flocks and rich domains, 
And plunder of their houses and their fanes, 

And stores of armour,—all shall be for you; 

Only, my comrades, to yourselves be true. 

Onward be still the word! the deeds ye’ve done 
Are earnest of new trophies to be won. 

Alps, glaciers, frost, and famine—these are past; 
Remains the easiest conquest and the last, 

To win this sunny land, and end the sway 

Of robber-tribes, whom only slaves obey. 

Then come, my comrades, to the plain descend; 
There is your guerdon, there your labour’s end!” 
He said; and martial valour at his words 

Was kindled into flame, and shields and swords 
Were clashed, and from the dissonant voices broke 
A shout of acclamation, that awoke 

Echoes on echoes rolling, till it seemed 

The mountain’s thunder-cry; the eagle screamed, 
As if some new Enceladus had blown 

His war-blast, the Olympian to dethrone. 

Anon, at sound of trumpet, all the camp 

Was busy with departure, and the stamp 

Of mustering files and squadrons; full of hopes, 
And with requickened vigour, down the slopes 
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That overhang Hesperia they commence 
Their easier march descending. ‘ What and whence 
Be these new-comers?” of each other ask 
Cisalpine shepherds, pausing in their task 

To gaze upon the mighty stream of war: 

No huntsmen of their kindred! From the far 
Crest of the mountain to the vale below 
Stretches the long battalia, with brave show 
Of military splendour; lance and plume 

And flaming banners all the path illume: 

Th’ advancing columns opening into ranks 
Halt on Hesperia’s field, and soon, the flanks 
On each side deepening, to the view present 
Centre and wing and squared regiment 

In battailous array. Before the van 
Conspicuous rides the lordly African, 

Leader of all the host; with earnest gaze 
Their number and their order he surveys, 
Then looks upon the mountains left behind, 
His heart with pride distending, in his mind 
Already victor: for what feat were hard 

To these the much-enduring, who had warred 
With greater power than mortal, had assailed 


The fortresses of Nature, and prevailed 

Over the very elements? ‘“ We come, 

Avengers of our wrongs, accursed Rome, 

To sweep thee from the earth!” What human force 
Can meet the deluge, or resist its course? 





Songs of the Summer Vight. 


In the quietude of the still evening hour, when what we may call the 
noisier and more unmusical sounds of the busy world are all hushed to 
silence, we are often surprised—in pausing, it may be, for a moment or two 
to rest after a lengthy stroll, or to stop and listen again for some faint 
distant sound of music falling on the ear—to find so many tiny voices 
of the night breaking what seemed to us almost like silence, before we 
stopped to listen more attentively. From the grass at our fect, the old 
oak of the wood bending over us, and the brushwood skirting the thick 
plantation, come wee, wee sounds—so gentle, that you must listen as you 
do in a lonely house for a robber’s footstep in the dead of night, before 
the ear can catch the music of their lowly songs, who seem to sing in 
such a tender strain that even Silence may be pleased to hear. Small 
deer, that shun the glare of day, towards sundown peep from their 
hiding-places, and chase each other among the thicket of long grass, 
or pursue with murderous intent their tiny prey. In walking along, 
the very sound of your footsteps is quite sufficient to drown the rustle 
of their motion among the leaves and herbage close upon your path ; 
and their fiercest barkings may be taken readily for the dreamy twit- 
tering of a little bird, or the chirping of an insect. Creatures we may 
have thought to live quite a voiceless life, we hear now can sing to each 
other through the stilly night, and pass away their time as checry as 
the sunshine-loving insects of the noontide hour. 

It is not at all necessary that these songs of gladness should proceed 
in what we may consider the more legitimate way, that is, from the 
throat and mouth, as the most natural manner. They may, as in the 
cricket and grasshopper, be produced by a totally different euphonious 
mechanism, and yet serve the same good end and make the dark hours 
less gloomy, by imparting to each other mirthful and social music. 

If, as the long summer day draws to a close, we proceed to one of 
our favourite haunts, where the sublime and beautiful in nature, ming- 
ling in one charming scene, make one feel that it is really good to be 
there, we may have an opportunity, as the evening gradually draws 
on through the twilight into night, of hearing Nature’s nocturnal musi- 
cians take up their parts one by one or in harmonious concert; their 
grand orchestra being the fields and woods, and the canopy of heaven 
alone closing them in. 

As we walk noiselessly along, choosing the turf for a pathway, as the 
dew has not yet fallen thick, we sce the young rabbits, who are still 
rather ignorant of the many dangers surrounding them, chasing each 
other round the.clumps of gorse, which are prettily dotted over the 
unused portion of the sandy lane we are traversing. 
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Coming to a gate by the side of a plantation, we lean over it for a 
while, smiling at the white tails shown by several bunnies who were 
nibbling away at the succulent clover in the field, but on seeing us 
instantly scuttled away into cover. 

There is something unco’ charming in leaning over a gate where 
there is a far look-out over rich particoloured fields of varied tilth 
in all stages of growth, interspersed with wood enough to break the 
flatness of the landscape, and something interesting near at hand to 
please the fancy, when the eye, after wandering over the undulating 
green crops, richly varied in light and shade, as they bend in wavy 
motion before a gentle breeze, catches sight of a timorous leveret 
crouching low in the furrow, which yet is not quite deep enough to 
hide her, or peers among the tall bents of grass close at hand to get 
a glimpse of the head of the corncrake, which has just begun to call so 
loud and roughly that one has fears lest the poor bird should saw its 
own head off with such a harsh vibrating note. 

How much better too if all this could be occasionally enjoyed with- 
out the nuisance of being crammed first ofall into a hot excursion-train, 
and having all the poetry of our nature driven away by the close prox- 
imity of a rollicking sct of fellows, who have begun their holiday at the 
Marquis of Granby’s, and amuse their fellow-passengers by obscene songs 
and hilarious mirth! To enjoy either a sublime piece of poctic imagery 
or a lovely scene from the kaleidoscope of Nature, we should come to it 
iu the proper spirit, when the thirsty soul is prepared to drink-in the 
good things presented to it with a heart grateful to the Giver of all good 
for the happiness bestowed. 

It being now near sunset, the blackbird and throstle begin to sing 
in earnest, as though they had not much time to spare, and must get 
their concert over before dark. I think we may almost tell when we 
are in the vicinity of the nightingale by the superior song of the 
throstle, who seems to catch up some of the notes of the first songster 
of the grove, and embody them in his own richly-embellished music ; 
even as, after the great Paganini’s astounding performances in this 
country on the violin, second-rate fiddlers were more than a little 
proud if they could introduce into their comparatively tame produc- 
tions a bar or two of his inimitable compositions. 

Walking quietly on, while listening to the song of the thrush, and 
noting well how superior the blackbird’s low notes sound as they 
gradually become soft and mellow, while we wander away from him, we 
come to one of our favourite resting-places. 

We had been walking for some time on a sort of table-land, and 
now came suddenly to an abrupt descent into the valley of the Severn. 
The ground does not any where near to us slope away gradually down 
towards the river, but is broken short off, as though the ground below 
had but recently slid away from under it, and had left the bare soil 
and rocks like a perpendicular wall; so that you may walk along the 
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level fields above in apparent security, and instantly come to a sheer 
precipice, down which you can see the upturned roots of trees and 
bushes and scattered tufts of grass, mingling with the waste of rocks 
and stones and soil which the last landslip has carried away from the 
sides of the valley. As evening draws on, a white mist rises from 
the river and settles in pretty, clearly-defined, horizontal, parallel lines 
along the margin of wood that there skirts the water. Looking up the 
river we see, at the distance of little more than a mile, that a beautiful 
cast-iron bridge has been thrown over where the waters are narrow and 
deep ; ‘and a pretty church, standing out in bold relief on the side 
of the steep declivity, shows that the river-banks thereabout are teem- 
ing with inhabitants. Farther on, one can see between the high ridges 
of limestone-rock, through which the narrow channel of the river 
cuts, as through a gap artificially made to release the sea of pent-up 
‘waters, to where the Severn washes that fertile valley long ago inha- 
bited by the fierce Silures. Glancing downwards, the broad stream 
is soon lost to view as it winds between well-wooded banks, beautifying 
some of the finest park-scenery in England, and utilising its waters for 
the benefit of the busy mills and factories built upon its banks. In 
how short a time those placid waters, which we can only sce rippled 
here and there where the rocky bottom is shallow, will flow past the old 
forest-lands of Bewdley, and on through the cities of Worcester and Glou- 
cester to join the ocean in the British Channel! Aptly these rhythmic 
words apply : 
“ Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis «vum.” 

The light of the long summer’s day lingers for a great while in the 
sky ; but as twilight gradually creeps on, the noises of the busy world 
one by one begin to die away. Children’s voices, which but a little while 
ago we could hear as they sported in the road down by the banks of the 
river, are now all hushed ; and we conclude that, with some trouble, 
their mothers have called them in and packed them off to bed. A 
sound of revelry from a knot of jolly bargemen, who have been keeping 
it up rather late at the Tumbling Sailors, and who are trying to enliven 
their walk home with a drunken song, of which they can remember 
little but the chorus, “ We won’t go home till morning,” breaks in upon 
the silence of the night, and comes to us in fitful waves of sound, as the 
noisy crew, linked together for mutual support, contrives to stumble 
along the high-road, heaving away, sailor-fashion, out of their brawny 
chests, those boisterous stayes that do so murder harmony. The baying 
of the watch-dog, far away down at the hall, whose peace these unwel- 
come noises have probably disturbed, sounds quite musical by contrast. 
There is something natural and dignified about the bloodhound’s deep- 
toned and cavernous voice at all times; and now that solemn bark 
speaks as if in grave remonstrance, even as though he knew, by canine 
instinct, that such discordant revelry was ill-assorted with the summer 
evening’s general quiet. 
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Walking with stealthy steps down a steep pathway that leads 
through some fir-trees to where we shall be under shelter of the hill, 
we soon come to a spot that arrests our farther progress downwards in 
that direction. A perpendicular wall of rock has been left, by the ground 
gradually slipping farther away from it, till it has become a sheer 
precipice ; and in the dim light of the gloaming this looks deeper 
than it is in reality ; and there is a vague feeling of dread stealing 
over us when that black chasm yawns suddenly at our fect, and the 
vibrating tree-tops, which appear just below us on the other side of 
the dark void, show us, in some measure, how far it is to the bottom 
if we fall. 

It is a good place for listening to the voices of the night; for, 
standing where we do, one hecdless step or careless movement might 
precipitate us into the gulf below ; and when danger is so imminent, 
we notice that our natural instinct seems as it were to sharpen all’ 
our senses, kecping them at the most delicate tension, in readiness 
electrically to warn us of any coming peril. 

When our perceptive faculties are in such exquisite order, and 
we are listening intently for the faintest sound that may fall upon 
our ears, how tender recollections play over the memory, like shining 
insects gliding noisclessly in pretty convolutions over the unruffled 
surface of a sunny pool, not waiting to be arrested by the sergeant 
thought, but taking advantage of our preoccupation to pass before 
the mind’s eye unchallenged, though nevertheless plainly discernible 
as other objects are to our natural vision, when our eyes are directed 
intently to some one particular spot. Suddenly a sound, it may be the 
faintly-heard chimes from the gray church-tower a long way up the 
vale, or a deeper sigh from the spirit-like breathing of the wind among 
the dark pine-fronds behind us, breaks the spell of our attention ; and 
similar sounds, heard under other circumstances, bring back former 
scenes to the awakening memory, and strike strange thrilling chords on 
the music of the mind. Sounds there are, that—once heard in that 
holy and sabbath-like stillness of the spirit, which but rarely rests 
upon us, as though our good angel, hovering over us with protecting 
wings, shiclded us for a time from every evil influence—treccive a sort 
of beatitude, which clings to them ever after; and when little looked for, 
they will steal in upon the soul, and be like oil upon the troubled 
waters of the mind,—for their memory is blessed. 

3ats now flit past us to and again; and though it is so dusk that we 
‘an only sce them as, near to us, they come out in relief against the sky, 
still we can often feel their presence when we do not really see them, by 
the weird-like whispering they make as they steal close to us on swift 
and almost noiseless wing. As they wheel about in mazy flight, now 
far off, and now almost fanning our face with their wings, it seems 
as though some spiritual preseuce were hovering near to us, and had a 
communication to make, which it would fain whisper to us, though ever 
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and anon, as it began to utter mystic words, some fresh compunction 
made it still refrain. 

Suddenly our ears, which have been strained to catch the faintest 
sound that vibrates through the air, are startled by the loud clangour 
of an iron bell sounding immediately below us, out of the bottom of 
the valley. It is the signal-bell belonging to a deep coal-pit, where some 
miners have been working part of the night, and it tells that they are 
in want of assistance, or wish to come up out of the mine. That clang- 
ing bell has a still more thrilling sound when we know that the miner, 
who pulls the signal-wire so vehemently, is at the very bottom of a pit- 
shaft which goes down at least a hundred fathoms deep, and that some 
of his fellows are now hard at work in the far-winding cavernous pass- 
ages of the mine; it may be under our very feet. As we listen attentively 
for various sounds, and fancy our sense of hearing gets finer, and that 
we are able, as the darkness gradually gathers around us, to detect, with 
far more susceptibility than during the daylight, the almost impercep- 
tible voices that speak of life and motion far away and near at hand, 
one can well imagine with what life-clutching avidity one of these 
miners, who, through some dire accident, had been shut up in those 
dark subterranean chambers, would listen, in that living tomb, for 
aught that would convey the faintest glimmering of hope. It is hard 
to despair as long as we can detect that fellow-beings are within hear- 
ing, and striving to the uttermost to gain our release. 

The miners, when they wish to communicate to each other through 
the barrier of solid rocks and minerals, when they are working in dif- 
ferent parts of the same mine, but near enough to hear the dull reverber- 
ation of a blow, have a peculiar way of knocking, either with a hammer 
or a piece of rock, against the hard walls of the dark tunnels they drive 
through the earth from place to place. These sounds, under favourable 
circumstances, can be heard a considerable distance through the ground; 
and it is sad, indeed, when—as happened not long ago up in the North 
of England—these signal-knocks are heard becoming fainter and fainter, 
and no aid from their fellow-workmen can reach the poor sufferers in 
time to save their lives. 

There are many positions in life in which men become keen watchers 
and anxious listeners. In the dreary solitude of the prison-house, with- 
out hope of reprieve, what a “ god-send” would be the friendly chirping 
even of a poor cricket, whose note at another time would be looked upon 
more as a nuisance than any thing else. When, through bad conduct 
or otherwise, men are left in utter darkness to the solitude of their own 
thoughts, they should, if their vitiated nature would allow them, learn 
to appreciate more highly the manifold mercies of that all-wise Being, 
who, in this world of sorrow, both literally and figuratively, “giveth 
songs in the night.” We know not, until sad experience makes us 
wiser, what apparently trivial things in nature affect our spirits, and 
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make us endure more calmly and cheerfully the heavy trials which 
sometimes fall unexpectedly upon us. 

It is humiliating to our intellect to discover how very little real 
succour, in times of dire calamity, we derive from what we proudly call 
the stronghold of our reason. 

When that philosophy, which we fain thought, in our intellectual 

pride, would make us calmly endure through danger and difficulty, has 
fairly broken down, and even our religious faith, tried in a severe and 
unexpected manner, has not yielded us that consolation which, in the 
smoother walk of every-day life, we felt confident it would, then Om- 
niscience will often bring relief to and restore our sinking spirits, 
through means which we ourselves should have deemed trivial and 
foolish, but which, in the hands of Him who “maketh the foolish 
things of this world to confound the wise,” are sanctified misters of 
mercy. 
What apparently simple things have, in times of captivity or severe 
misfortune, served to interest some of the great men of the earth; and, 
when the mind was fast losing its equilibrium, and their fine intellect 
was gradually reeling into madness or despair, have preserved the nice 
balance of their faculties by a timely diversion of their thoughts! The 
tiny plant growing in the courtyard of a prison ; the spider weaving his 
web in the angle of the dungeon-walls; the death-watch ticking on 
through the hours of gloom,—all may serve, we see, a purpose far beyond 
what their ordinary existence would portend. 

When He “who giveth songs in the night” comes at the latest 
moment to cheer the weary watches of our darkest hour, He maketh 
heavenly harmony to arise from earthly instruments that we should 
simply have despised; and, with seraphic music springing from seem- 
ing insensate objects we never dreamed of as euphonious, we feel, 
with a new-born tenderness of gratitude, that “His mercy endureth 
for ever.” 

Here, in this quiet spot, while the twilight and the gloaming have, 
almost imperceptibly, deepened into the darkest shades of the summer 
night; when the soft cooing of the wood-pigeon is quite hushed, and 
the call of the night-loving partridge and the cuckoo’s note are only 
heard at times and far away,—the memory of dark hours of sorrow and 
conflicting times of mental strife rush in upon us: 

“ And in our souls there seenis to languish 
A tender grief that is not woe; 
And thoughts, which once wrung groans of anguish, 
Now cause but some mild tears to flow; 
And feelings, once as strong as passions, 
Float softly back a faded dream ; 
Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations 
The tales of others’ sufferings seem.” 
Some birds seem to talk a little in their sleep; for you can rarely listen 
many minutes without hearing a gentle twittering from some of the 
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neighbouring bushes, when you would have thought the pretty warblers 
were all quite silent for the night. 

Perhaps there may be a bit of Caudle-lecturing going on among the 
feathered dames, and the blackbird’s dowdy mate may rate him well for 
his beau-like foppish airs, and the many sly and side-long glances he 
furtively cast at pretty Miss Throstle while she sat near to him listen- 
ing to the rich tenor notes of his last evening’s song. 

Those tiny chirpers, the reed-sparrows, never seem in the least tired 
of hearing their own voices, but go on twittering away all through the 
night. There certainly is not a deal of music in their song; for it 
sounds very much as if a common house-sparrow was in vain trying his 
best to become a nightingale, and though utterly failing in the audacious 
attempt, with characteristic persistency kept practising away unceasingly. 
The mellow notes of the cuckoo sound nearer to us, and by and by we 
hear one of those peculiar trills of his which sounds like pouring water 
from a close-necked vessel, and leads one to think he might become a 
finer singer if he chose. I fancy he is up to no good, but is looking 
cannily about for some poor little bird’s nest, out of which he will steal 
a few eggs for his supper. If it is Mrs. Cuckoo herself who is paying 
her evening calls, there will not be any thing gained by the exchange; 
for very likely, after appropriating a few of the eggs to her own private 
use, she will deposit one of her own in lieu of them, which, when hatched 
in due time, will bring to light a greedy young monster who will mono- 
polise all the care of the parent birds, not scrupling even to kick the 
rightful owners out of their places, if they are at all in his way in the 
nest or at feeding-time; for he requires a deal of room in their snug 
little home, and has a most ravenous appetite. 

A wild wailing cry down among the brushwood, which sounds very 
like the pitiful lamentation ofa child in sad distress, tells us that a 
badger is not far distant. Though we know full well that the cry of 
certain animals so nearly resembles the human voice as scarcely to be 
distinguished at times, still a doleful call, so like to that made by a 
human being in sad extremity of pain, will bear a fearsome tone with 
it, and we can hardly resist the temptation to give an answering call, 
finally to assure ourselves that the half-choked dismal scream we hear 
has naught of mortal anguish in it. 

Now and then there seems just for the instant almost a perfect still- 
ness, when the voices of the night are all momentarily hushed; but it 
does not last long before we again perceive the night-air breathing softly 
through the slender fronds of the fir-trees; and as the gentle movement 
of the breeze delicately fans our face, it bears, in swelling cadence, the 
murmur of the distant river. Anon the corncrake begins again, calling 
away almost incessantly, as though a pause in his monotonous “ crake, 
crake” would lose him much; and verily I think it must be something 
other than diversion that causes him to keep up so persistently that 
rather unmusical accompaniment to his nightly wanderings. Follow 
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him up closely,—as you may do without his hearing you, if your steps 
keep time with those harsh notes of his,—and when you get near to 
him you will be surprised at the peculiar effect those deep notes have 
upon the ear. You will have something to do, as you get close upon 
him, to keep up to his zigzag movements through the grass without 
making any noise or attracting his attention; but by care, and pausing 
instantly and stooping low whenever he stops “craking,” you may 
almost get near enough to touch him, if the dim light would allow 
his figure to be seen as he creeps warily through the long grass. The 
“crake, crake” you heard at a distance, now you are almost bending 
over him has a deep vibratory burring tone, which, without any great 
stretch of the imagination, you may almost fancy to shake the ground 
and frighten out the worms he wants fer his supper. 

What a contrast is the cuckoo’s song to this, when its soft tones fall 
upon our ear from a few fields’ distance, as we rise from our stooping 
posture, after having at last frightened the noisy corncrake into silence 
by pressing too closely upon him! 

After being in the open fields for a little while, the darkness of 
our old station among the fir-trees just dipping into the deep valley 
seems denser, and the solitude more impressive, so that we fain look 
upwards from under the sombre shade of the pine-branches to the stars 
which twinkle in the narrow strip of sky where the black foliage does 
not meet; for there seems, we think, just now a more companionable 
vitality even in the cold lustre of the silent stars than amid the smooth 
columnar boles and leafless skeleton-like lower branches of the fir-tree 
wood, where the very crackling of the dry twigs under our feet speaks 
of death, and the soft breath of heaven comes down to our ears as a 
sigh for some departed spirit. 

The face of heaven is never quite dark; and though at times, when 
thick clouds hide the stars, it looks gloomy enough, yet it is rare indeed 
but that, in looking up from out of the thick darkness that surrounds 
our pathway, there is a faint sheen of gray lingering in the sky, against 
which surrounding objects seem blacker by contrast, and which speaks 
of hope, telling us that the glory has not all departed, and that the 
vault of heaven will soon again be seen besprinkled o’er with stellar 
orbic gems, or flooded with returning waves of welcome sunshine. 

A sharp barking sound—something like that emitted by the tiny 
dogs in a toy-shop, when you quickly move their vocal mechanism up 
and down—disturbs our rather solemn reverie, and makes us listen 
keenly to what is going on close at our feet. The wee, wee sounds and 
faint pattering among the leaves seem to go in and out and round and 
round us, and by and by we begin to perceive that it can be no other 
than a weasel or a stoat in pursuit of its prey, which in vain tries every 
means to dodge away from it in the dark, and by speed or artifice put 
its cunning little foe off the scent. We wish now for a little more 
light that we might have a fair view of the chase, and be in at the 
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death. They gradually get out of our hearing; but in a very short 
time a thin squeaking noise—we should have thought nothing of if 
we had not been prepared for it—tells us that the persevering little 
hunter has at last overtaken his prey, and is certainly giving the poor 
field-mouse or other small deer no quarter. 

It is now near midnight; and as we know where a nightingale of 
the first class (for there is a great difference in the quality of these 
birds, though all are good) has taken up his position for several nights 
lately, we will move in that direction, so as to be in time to catch the 
first notes of his overture, which are sometimes very striking. It is 
not far we have to go, but as we choose keeping close to the edge of 
the valley—which is in many places broken and precipitous—we have 
to take good heed to our steps, lest the darkness of the night should 
betray us, and we might find ourselves suddenly rolling from the steep 
verge of the grassy table-land along which we are cautiously peering 
and picking our way, down among the shattered medley of rocks and 
roots and ragged snags of splintered trees that lie between our path- 
way and the river far below. 

A foot-road that we at length fall in with leads us down a steep path 
overhung with trees, and consequently now almost as dark as Erebus; 
so that we are glad to grope our way by feeling along a friendly post-and- 
rail fence on the one side, to a more open part of the valley, sprinkled 
over with low brushwood, and having a tree here and there standing in 
young symmetrical beauty and bold relief against the sky. 

The woods, hemming this little glade in on either side, make it ap- 
pear, from where we now stand, very like an amphitheatre of Nature’s 
own construction; and as we are close to the spot about which the 
nightingale has been singing lately, we arrest our steps lest the intrusion 
should surprise our favourite songster, and prevent his commencing at 
the usual hour. 

Again, with bated breath, we listen for the voices of the night; 
and our thoughts revert to the silent multitude in the darkened Sistine 
chapel, waiting, with a suspense that is almost painful, for the first 
piercing wail of the “ Miserere.” Anon our ideas wander to the great 
city on the Thames, and, among the high-piled human throng at Her 
Majesty’s, we listen o’er again to the impassioned strains of heart-touch- 
ing song bursting from the lips of the reigning prima donna in one 
of the most thrilling scenes of the opera. Then, again, we stand at 
a corner where two great streets, each rushing with its mighty river 
of human life, cross each other, and for an instant we contrast that scene 
with this. The time being near midnight, the throng of human beings 
is thickened by great numbers just let out from the many places of 
amusement which close about now. The bulk of the shops are shut up 
for the night; but all those who can anticipate a host of customers who 
keep late hours—such as the eating-houses, more fashionable restaurants, 
cigar-divans, gin-palaces, billiard-rooms, and more out-of-the-way gam- 
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ing-houses—seem just springing into active business, with no signs of 
putting their gas out yet awhile. Many who turn into these places 
have the air of men who intend making a night of it, and who only 
require a few doses of alcohol, in some shape or other, to make them 
ripe for any devilry that may turn up. Others are young, just at that 
age when their precocious assumption of manhood leads them into 
many temptations which the feebleness of their moral strength renders 
them unable to escape from uncontaminated; and for such there are 
plenty, already old in vice, who are too eager to induce them to “ come 
along” and mingle in their dissolute company. 

Ifurrying hansoms are dashing about, their drivers loudly “chivvy- 
ing” those on foot, who will persist in crossing to the other side of the 
Circus just as they come up; and heavily-loaded busses are lumbering 
along from the gay centre to the outside of the town, their jaded cattle 
looking as if they had now had quite enough of it, and would be very 
thankful for a snugly-bedded stall and a good feed of oats and beans. 

Faces there are among those who pass, which, when they turn un- 
blushingly to stare, show that even the semblance of girlish innocence 
has long since gone; and which, even in the glare of the gaslight, look 
unnaturally pallid, and plainly tell, without that luring wanton gaze, 
that health and character are blasted both. They hardly dare look, 
methinks, up between the many-storied houses to the quiet stars,—which, 
now that the cool night-air has in a measure thinned the murky atmo- 
sphere of the city, shine down upon it calmly and benignantly, as though 
they fain would chasten it if they could,—lest some tender recollection 
of their days of childish innocence should softly draw aside the portals 
of memory, and upbraidingly look in upon them now. ’Tis sad indeed 
when the mind is so steeped in guilt that it would virtually say “not at 
home” to those hallowed memories of tender years, and try wildly to 
repulse the insinuating recollections of the mind’s purer baby-days, 
because conscience tremblingly shrinks from entertaining them now. 


“ Oh, that our lives, which flee so fast, 
In purity were such 
That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil’s* touch ! 


letirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene; 
Age steal to his allotted nook, 
Contented and serene,— 


With heart as calm as lakes that sleep 

In frosty moonlight glistening; 
Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 

To their own far-off murmurs listening.” 





* The “ Pencil of Memory,” Wordsworth. 
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While we are musing thus, and contrasting the midnight quietude 
of the peaceful vale before us with the noisy rush of the tide of life 
through the great metropolis, we are at length roused from our reverie 
by the first almost startling notes of the bird we have been listening for. 

Thrice a long-sustained note, gradually lowering about a semitone, 
as if to impart a shade of sadness to it, is repeated, and then a deep 
warbling shake follows, and afterwards a pause, ag though to: allow us 
time to think whether or not that bird has really got a soul, which he 
means to unburden to us to-night in the song commenced in such a 
purely artistic style. The pause is but for an instant or two, and then 
he begins again, singing in a leisurely manner, and allowing us good 
opportunity to judge of the scale and capability of his fine organ. After 
thus testing the power and flexibility of his voice, by singing in a rather 
detached and desultory manner for some quarter of an hour, his song 
gradually becomes more animated; the inspiring genius of music 
seems to have come down upon him, and he fain would tell us all his 
heart. 

We listen, almost awe-struck, at the wondrous flood of melody that, 
without a break, keeps pouring from him; now swelling and rising in 
bravura passages, till the very woods seem to ring with echoing har- 
mony, and anon sinking to low dulcet tones, so soft and plaintive as 
almost to melt a sensitive heart to tears. We can hardly help at times 
clapping our hands at the termination of some ultra-brilliant passage; 
but one need not cry encore, for almost before our ravished ears have 
fairly taken it in, we hear another part commencing so sweetly melan- 
choly that we know not whether joy or sadness is the bird’s most charm- 
ing mood. Now he has fairly entered into the full tide of song, we 
need not be at all afraid of going a little nearer, or even close under the 
tree he is singing in, for no slight disturbance will cause that rich flow 
of music to cease; even as though he was too much engrossed with the 
angelic rendering of his inspired song to condescend to listen to meaner 
things. Having approached very near to him, his loudest notes seem 
fairly to go through and through us with piercing brilliance, and yet 
the more delicate pianissimo parts lose nothing of their delicious eu- 
phony, but fall in melting tones upon the ear, like nectarious drops of 
harmony. : 

When a slight break does occur, and he is quite silent for a moment, 
how really dead the place seems! The vitality of his voice seemed to 
permeate not only ourselves but all surrounding nature, and we did not 
even think how dark it was while listening to such a rapturous serenade. 
How beautifully expressive is the simple but telling eulogy of Milton on 
this bird’s song, “ Silence was pleased” ! A page of blank verse, glowing 
with all the imagery this great poet was such a master of, would per- 
haps have told with less effect. 

Strange thoughts creep in upon us as we passively drink-in the rich 
flood of exquisite bird-minstrelsy which this darling little traveller from 
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foreign lands pours with such lavish prodigality into the ear of night. 
How this nocturnal songster must often be singing in the dead of night 
when his humble mate, sitting so mutely in the nest hard by, is the 
only listener! 

One can hardly help feeling sorry that such delightful symphonies 
should lack an intellectual audience. It is something akin to the sen- 
sations a lonely wanderer experiences when the prairie before him is all 
suffused with the colour of the most lovely flowers, which he believes 
no living soul has ever seen before, or perhaps will ever see again. 

True it must be that the beautiful in nature, in all its varied and 
multitudinous variety, serves a high purpose in the organism of crea- 
tion, and, alike when seen by man, or when that lively atom is not cog- 
nisant of its existence, is very good. 

There is something, we must own, in the realisation of our own puny 
insignificance that makes us feel so sad in looking upon nature in cer- 
tain peculiar aspects. 

It is as though the Great Spirit of the universe quietly told us how 
well every thing would keep going on, even if we were suddenly annihi- 
lated, or had never had our being. We do not at all relish the thought 
that the frail link of our personal individuality is of such little moment 
in the endless chain of created existence. There is, in our feelings, 
something akin to a mild sort of jealousy that the natural world should 
ask so little of ws, and seem to do so well without any of our aid. 

You know there is at times a heart-felt pang—which albeit we may 
feel ashamed of—when those we dearly love seem quite happy without 
us, and it is proved before us that our presence is not essential to their 
joy. In listening to these varied songs of the summer night, we cannot 
conceal from ourselves the sorrowful fact that the very acme of our 
earthly enjoyment is ever sublimated by a “tender grief,” as if painfully 
to remind us that perfect happiness is no longer a denizen of earth. 

Twill be well if these night-thoughts can in any way turn our 
minds from hence, far away beyond “where the morning-stars sing 
together;” and that our hearts, attuned to holy thoughts through the 
sanctified instrumentality of earthly things, be led to look more con- 
fidingly to Him “in whom alone there is fulness of joy, and at whose 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 

E. H. S$. 
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Behind the Bars. 


I am not likely to forget the first time I was tapped upon the shoulder. 
It is a queer sensation, though not, after all, so startling as it is some- 
times represented. You understand at once what has happened; and 
are rather surprised to find you take it so coolly. But still it is an 
epoch in your life; a cardinal event which is sure to remain stamped 
upon the memory. Well, I had gone down to renew,—that of course 
—it is one of the commonest, and at the same time one of the most 
successful, baits by which gentlemen keeping dark can be lured out of 
their retreats,—I had gone down to renew, to a set of vile old rickety 
dirty chambers in an antiquated inn-of-court, which, in its old age and 
decay, had lost even its self-respect, neglected its personal appearance, 
and wore an unshorn slip-shod sort of look, which communicated 
itself even to the sparrows who flew heavily about the square, and 
the blowsy cats who watched them lazily from the door-steps. The 
tenant of the chambers, Mr. Ghoul, who acted as a kind of agent for 
the bill-discounter, was not at home. But his clerk was: this was 
young Ghoul, a rather good-looking, well-behaved boy about fourteen, 
with an ingenuous expression of countenance, such as the shyest of kite- 
flyers would have trusted. His father, he said, had gone round to a 
coffee-house a few streets off, and had left word that if I called I had 
better go there to him. Of course I went, though I know better for the 
future: the boy gambolling on in front of me in the most innocent 
style imaginable, and whistling a cheerful tune. I followed him un- 
suspectingly to a spot where the cities of London and Westminster 
meet—Ghoul’s chambers were in the City—but no sooner had I crossed 
the narrow boundary than I became aware of two gentlemen coming 
quickly up from the opposite side of the street, apparently fraught with 
some intelligence of the deepest interest to me. I stood still for a 
moment and stared; when in another moment the taller of the two 
laid his hand playfully on my arm, while the shorter one edged away 
to the other side of me, prepared to combat any attempt at an escape. 
The boy had vanished. 

My new friends soon informed me what they wanted. “ You'd 
better come to Simon’s,” said the taller of the two; “it’s close by: we 
can go down a back-street, and you needn’t have a cab.” I needn’t say 
that I assented to all he proposed, and away we went. I was rather 
silent; and as I was young at the time, and I believe looked still younger, 
the “ horficer” (for such is the recognised way of pronouncing the word) 
began to take pity on me, and to offer such consolations as were in his 
power and seemed to be appropriate, such as that haccidents of this 
sort might happen to any genelman; that it was honly a nine-days’ 
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wonder ; that it was nothing when you was used to it; and that I 
shouldn’t mind it half so much the second or third time as I did now. 
Not deriving quite all the comfort from these considerations which the 
good fellow intended that I should, I walked on pretty moodily between 
my two captors until we gained the door of Mr. Simon’s secluded her- 
mitage in Casay Street, into which I was ushered with all due politeness; 
and the inner-door, well defended with longitudinal iron bars, and a 
ponderous lock and key being safely turned upon me, I was shown up- 
stairs into the coffee-room and left to my own reflections. 

Of course the first thing to be done was to hoist signals of distress, 
and make known my situation to all friends within hail, who might put 
off to my rescue. This task being accomplished, and as I had really 
good grounds for expecting my release that day, I turned with some 
degree of cheerfulness to observe the appearance of my prison-house, 
and to ascertain what manner of men they might be among whom I 
now found myself. A survey of Mr. Simon’s establishment was not an 
exhausting labour. There was the coffee-room on the first floor, the 
courtyard(!) underneath, two bed-rooms up-stairs, and two or three 
private rooms for those insolvent gentlemen who chose to pay a guinea 
a-day for the accommodation. The coffee-room was not exactly a squalid 
apartment, nor yet a very smart or lively one. It had, I suppose, a cha- 
racter of its own, which cannot easily be described by likening it to any 
thing else. It was something between a public-house parlour and the 
outer room of a lawyer's office. It was furnished with a round table 
and a long one, both bearing numerous traces of tobacco-ashes and the 
bottoms of pewter-pots, with eight or nine wooden chairs, and a dilapi- 
dated horse-hair sofa. The floor was uncarpeted, and the rusty grate 
was filled up with scraps of torn letters. The one window looked down 
upon the courtyard, a small narrow strip of paved ground about as big 
as the cabin of a Thames steamer, arched over with iron bars like the 
polar bear’s den in the Zoological Gardens, and traversed as assiduously 
by the footsteps of the weary inmates. For the use of these eligible 
lodgings, coffee-room, courtyard, and bed, the moderate charge of Mr. 
Simon was ten shillings a-day. This sum you were required to pay on 
entrance, or in default thereof, take your departure to Whitecross Street. 

The gentlemen who, at the time of my introduction to this singular 
boarding-house, were availing themselves of its privileges, were six or 
seven in number, and of all kinds. There was an elderly half-pay cap- 
tain, of high connexions but low habits, member of a West-end club, 
and unimpeachably attired in a blue frock-coat, single-breasted buff 
waistcoat, and cross-barred cravat of the old pattern, all perhaps a little 
faded, but still distinguished. He had married a French lady, who often 
came to see him; and subsequently I learned to remark, in common with 
Mr. Simon’s other tenants, on the national freedom of her manners. The 
captain, I think, at this time was the only gentleman in custody. The 
rest were made up of those curious nondescripts whom it is impossible 
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to classify: men in rusty black clothes, dirty shirts, and red noses, 
who may be small attorneys, or fourth-rate linen-drapcrs, or scholastic 
agents, or possibly dissenting-preachers ; men in green coats and large 
pins, who are most likely sporting-publicans ; and men with long hair 
and sallow faces, who are connected perhaps, as they would tell you, 
with art or the drama. All these in sweet confusion sought the shade ; 
but on that occasion I saw none of the more rattling sort,—none of the 
Rawdon-Crawley or Ensign-Famish type. 

Most of these men were wandering in and out of the room, up and 
down stairs, backwards and forwards in the courtyard, in that aimless, 
listless way, which is only to be seen in such abodes. Isoon got into 
conversation with one or two of them, for a new-comer is a perfect god- 
send; and as, I daresay, I looked tolerably green, they were not afraid 
of a repulse. I was soon overwhelmed with the usual questions: What 
was it? Bills? Ah, how much? Did I expect to get out, or was I 
going to the Bench? Expected to get out that afternoon! Indeed! 
Were glad to hear it; hoped I shouldn’t be disappointed; still men 
often were, especially when they were new to it. I observed that my 
sanguine expectations on this latter point were received with many 
winks and grins, and that I was regarded by my interrogators in much 
the same light as that in which the denizens of a lunatic asylum regard 
the new patient who says he has come there to sce a friend, and must 
be going home to dinner very soon. One gentleman in particular I 
remember, who had a habit of sticking his hands behind his coat-tails, 
and used to look me over from the hat to the boots with an air of 
curiosity, as wondering if it was just possible that I might get out 
after all, and so rob him of his expected triumph. “ Your friends are 
a little late, sir,’ he observed to me once or twice during the two or 
three hours I was in his company: after which remark he would forth- 
with regale me with various anecdotes illustrative of the delusive hopes 
in which newly-arrested gentlemen permitted themselves to indulge, 
generally concluding with a hint that I had better be looking after my 
bed. He added at last that he had been at Simon’s for three weeks, and 
had at first entertained very strong views on the subject of a speedy 
discharge; but that he didn’t know now whether he hadn’t perhaps 
better go to the Bench, as indeed would be the best thing for me to 
do too. I, however, still had confidence in the friends to whom I had | 
applied, and did not allow myself to take the man’s remark quite so 
much to heart as he evidently wished; a callousness that clearly vexed 
him. But this was nothing to the overthrow which he finally encoun- 
tered, though I will always say that he carried it off like a true hero. 
After some three or four long hours had been spent as I have described, 
the welcome sound of well-known voices was heard below: two or three 
pairs of feet bustled upstairs, and amid loud shouts of laughter at my 
novel plight the claim was settled, and I was once more a free man. 
At the first vision of these gentlemen, whose errand he at once com- 
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prehended, my consoling acquaintance had rushed wildly out of the 
coffee-room and buried himself as deep as he conveniently could, which 
wasn’t very deep at Simon’s, in the court below. I sought him out, 
however, and wished him good afternoon. 

“ Ah,” he said, carelessly, with a wonderful effort; “going out, eh? 
Congratulate you! J am going out myself to-morrow.” 

I had a capital dinner at the Cock that night, and retailed my 
experiences over cold gin-punch to a select and admiring audience. 

This, my first experience of being behind the bars, was in the begin- 
ning of the month of August, or perhaps about the end of July. It is 
very seldom that a disaster of this kind befals a man if he has only one 
creditor to fear. In most cases an immediate escape like mine is only 
leaping out of the clutches of one enemy into the jaws of another. 
During the fortnight that followed my first delivery from Mr. Simon, 
I was busily employed in preparations for a visit to a relation in Ireland, 
with whom I knew I could shoot grouse and elude the Israclites just 
as long as I chose to stay. I had long looked forward to this excursion. 
My heavy luggage was all sent on; it wanted but a day or two of the 
time when I proposed to start; and I was sitting in a snug set of 
chambers which I had taken for the time being, in a tolerably seques- 
tered nook, with packages lying scattered all about me, when I heard at 
the outside door the familiar knock by which I and my intimate friends 
were accustomed to signify to each other that we were visitors who 
might safely be admitted. I opened the door at once. Sir, treachery 
had been at work! There stood no friend of my youth, but a bloated, 
pimply-faced, ill-tempered-looking ruffian, in a white coat, whose ap- 
pearance was that of a butcher stricken with the measles, and whose 
manners combined the courtesy of a banker’s-clerk with the gentleness 
of a drunken cabman. On this occasion, I must confess, I felt that my 
cup was full. The amount now claimed was a great deal too large for 
personal friends of my own standing to help me with. I saw that in 
all probability I was “in” for a good while, or at all events quite long 
enough to defeat my projected tour. I cursed the horrid myrmidon 
who stood sentry over me while I packed up what I wanted. Had 
loaded firearms lain within easy reach of me, I know not what I might 
have done; and I ultimately went off with him in a state of rage and 
despair, which I still feel sick when I remember. 

“Come on,” said the brute; “you knows all about it; you’ve been 
there afore.” 

When I passed through the hated portals, over which on this occa- 
sion I did really seem to read a warning to leave hope behind, I found 
that ail the former bevy had dispersed with the exception of the elderly 
captain. Some to the Bench, some to Whitecross Street, some few to 
freedom. I was melancholy enough, as the reader may suppose. It 
was about six o’clock on a beautiful summer evening; and here was I 
cooped up, for I knew not how long, in a vile dingy den, to which the 
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sun never penetrated. However, liquor, friendship, and tobacco will do 
something towards smoothing the roughest lot. And making up my 
mind that I must now settle down at Mr. Simon’s for some time, I 
arranged about my bed, ordered a steak (which, as I hadn’t dined, was 
conceded to me as an exceptional favour), sent out for men, cigars, and 
brandy, and prepared to face my lot with as much philosophy as I could 
muster. 

It was only now, of course, that I began to see any thing of the real 
life at a sponging-house. On the former occasion I had really been 
very like a visitor, let in with a ticket for a few hours to view the 
establishment. I had been in it, but not of it. Now, however, I had 
to fall into the regular routine, and this is about what it was: We were 
obliged to go to bed about eleven; that is to say, candles were then 
taken away from us; and an effort used to be made to rout us out of 
bed by nine in the morning; this, however, was not invariably success- 
ful; though any gentleman who chose to remain between the sheets till 
noon ran a good chance of going without his breakfast. There was one 
large sleeping-room, in which were five or six beds; and a little room 
opening out of it in which was one, which I was lucky enough to secure 
for myself. Reading in bed at night was prohibited ; but as it was im- 
possible to prevent it, the breach of this law was connived at. Men who 
had private rooms, of course, slept there if they chose. On coming down 
in the morning, each man breakfasted as he liked in the coffee-room ; 
where, for a pot of watery tea, two stale eggs, and bread-and-butter, you 
were charged half-a-crown. By the time perhaps you had done breakfast 
it would be past ten o’clock; and then came your cigar and exercise in 
the court below, followed by a careful perusal of the Zimes. These em- 
ployments, properly economised, would extend over two or three hours. 
About one o’clock beer perhaps would be suggested, and that discussed 
each man began to look out for visitors, to think of answering his 
morning’s letters, and generally to devote himself to business. Those 
who had neither friends to come to see them, nor letters to write, nor 
business of any kind to transact, perhaps went to sleep, or resumed 
smoking and promenading, or read novels from the circulating-library. 
About half-past three we used to dine. I think at this time there were 
five of us; and sometimes we dined in the coffee-room, and sometimes 
in one of the private rooms, if the inmate graciously permitted it. 
Dinner consisted of a joint, generally pretty good, potatoes, and cheese. 
For this we used to be charged three-and-sixpence each, beer of course 
being extra. Then came more smoking, then perhaps tea. So you 
dragged on till dusk, and then each man got through the evening as he 
could. Sometimes friends came in; sometimes we smoked and drank 
grog together, and listened to each other’s stories; sometimes we played 
cards, and sometimes we only read novels. Then we went to bed, and 
got up the next morning to go through the same routine. 

It was a dreary kind of life, but it had its excitements too. Almost 
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every other day, at least, you were occupied with some fresh project for 
“vetting out.” The solicitor would come, perhaps even the creditor him- 
self. An arrangement would be almost concluded by which you were to 
go out next day. Then next morning you awoke in a delightful state of 
expectation. The first thing to be done was the ceremony of search- 
ing the office. As this mystical procedure may be unknown to many of 
my readers, I may briefly state that no gentleman can be let out of Mr. 
Simon’s custody till it has been ascertained that no fresh ‘ detainers” 
have on that day been lodged against him in the Sheriff’s Office in 
Red Lion Square. For despatching a properly-accredited official to 
Red Lion Square, and having the books searched in due form, you 
have to pay the sum of five shillings; and as this has to be done before- 
hand, as often as you have the faintest chance of making any arrange- 
ment with your creditor, in order to insure your immediate release as 
soon as it is completed, the ceremony becomes rather a costly one. It 
is likely, one day with another, to cost a pound a week the whole time 
you are at Simon’s. Another source of excitement, too, was the arrival 
of new-comers and the departure of old ones. Sometimes women would 
be brought in; when of course the curiosity of the whole coffee-room 
was stimulated to the highest pitch. I remember a fat Frenchwoman, 
who was brought in bathed in tears, having been torn shrieking from 
an omnibus by an officer of great personal courage. Her lamentations 
were dreadful; but she was large, coarse, and middle-aged, and attracted 
little sympathy. 

The reader will have perceived by this time that Mr. Simon’s 
hotel was noi, strictly speaking, an economical residence for gentlemen 
in straitened circumstances. Ten shillings a-day for rooms alone; seven 
shillings a-day for meals, without drink; two shillings a-day at least for 
the latter commodity; and something like an average of three shillings 
a-day for searching the office, will make a total of one pound two a-day, 
in return for which you were fed and lodged on a decidedly plain scale, 
not to say a rough and rude one. If to this we add the necessary ex- 
pense of postage and messengers, and the all but necessary expense of 
a little tobacco, we shall bring it up to thirty shillings a-day, which I 
take to be the average expenditure of Mr. Simon’s customers. As he 
used to have at that time an average of seven or eight inmates, he must 
have received some ten pounds a-day from them; that is seventy pounds 
a-week, or between three and four thousand a-year. How much of this 
was clear profit, my reader can calculate as well as I can. It could 
hardly be less than one-half. 

It may be asked perhaps, why, if men were so fleeced at the spong- 
ing-house, they did not at once exchange it for the salubrious and 
roomy quarters which used to be provided by her Majesty. To this 
question many answers may be given. But the chief reason is, I think, 
that so long as a man gets no further than the sponging-house, he feels 
that he is not irrevocably committed; that he has, as it were, only one 
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foot in the ditch, still clinging with the other to the éerra jfirma—sol- 
vency. The bank may be crumbling away from him, but the struggle is 
not over. He has not yet got the badge of indebtedness tattooed upon 
him. A few days’ or weeks’ sojourn at Mr. Simon’s may be got through 
so quietly, with so little noise or publicity, that nobody will be a bit 
the wiser. Another reason perhaps is, that the less completely a man 
seems to be in prison, the more readily do his friends fall in with the idea 
of getting him out. Once let the gates of a regular prison shut behind 
him, and it is like the waves closing over his head. Poor Swasher, they 
say, he must go through the court now. But while he is only at the half- 
way house, he is one of themselves still—at the worst he is only in 
purgatory, and may yet be rescued from Tartarus. This reasoning is 
of course fallacious ; fallacious at least in the majority of instances, 
because, when it comes to being arrested, the best thing a man can do 
is to make some settlement with his creditors at once, and this can 
be done nowhere so well as in the Queen’s Bench. But such is the 
way in which men feel about it; and the result of these combined rea- 
sons is, that men go on living at Simon’s at the rate of ten pounds 
a weck, who have very likely no income at all; and who, if they had, 
ought not to spend half that sum on board and lodging. 

During my second visit to this hopeful establishment, we had a 
rather faster set of tenants than on the first occasion. The old captain 
still remained, and he and I got very intimate. He explained to me 
that his present position was owing to the shameful conduct of his 
wife’s family in France; that he was holding out on a question of prin- 
ciple; and that thirty thousand pounds were at stake. This martyr to 
principle was ultimately conducted to the Queen’s Bench, whither many 
fine fellows had preceded him. We had also the society of a gentleman 
who had been very celebrated in his time, having succeeded in spending 
a fortune of three hundred thousand pounds before he was five-and- 
twenty. At this period he was living on his own wits and his friends’ 
purses, and getting what he could on bills. Te was about two-and- 
thirty; a quiet, gentleman-like, and rather clever man; but thoroughly 
ruined, and without a chance in life. He was, however, a veteran in 
troubles even at this early age. He had not been ten minutes at Simon’s 
before his frock-coat and hat were exchanged for a shooting-jacket and 
a wide-awake, his pipe in his mouth, and he himself pacing the court- 
yard, and chatting to his companions as if he had been there for a 
month. He had been there before, the bailiffs said, and knew the ways 
of the place. He was a jolly sort of fellow, very simple and easy. What 
a curious medley we used to present at dinner! I remember well one 
day, when Jack Gwyn—for such was his name—was carving a leg of 
mutton for us, at a table round which were seated the writer, the old 
captain, one of the nondescript black-coated, red-nosed men, and a 
young fellow who was afterwards transported. To this motley company 
did Jack hold forth, in the most natural manner in the world, about 
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the doings on the moors and the bags which his various noble friends 
—whom he called by familiar names—had respectively made, comparing 
them with his own success in previous years. In all this there was 
nothing affected or pretentious. It was the natural thing for him to 
talk about in the middle of August, and he talked about it just as if he 
had been at his club or the mess-room. The gentleman who was after- 
wards transported, and who affected an air of fashion, though he was 
one of the mangiest-looking little wretches that ever picked oakum, 
made an effort to seem to understand him, which Gwyn recognised with 
the utmost unsuspiciousness. He used to breakfast, I remember, late 
in the day, on cold rum-and-water, and nothing else; and his literary 
palate required as strong stimulants as his physical. He couldn’t read 
many books, he said. He once asked me for an “amusing one.” I 
tendered him Coningsby. “ Naw,” he said, “he didn’t mean that sort.” 
I firmly believe he thought it was a mathematical treatise. I wonder 
where Jack is now. Ancient family, wide estates, a good brain, a host 
of friends, all thrown away, wasted, and estranged! I have heard he 
has bed and board in the house of a friendly peer, who allows him a 
monthly dole of pocket-money, which Jack always spends in the first 
week, 

Besides Gwyn, we had a succession of military gentlemen, who 
didn’t honour us with their presence many days together, all going off 
to the Bench after a short experience of Mr. Simon’s hospitality. One 
was a solemn, sandy-haired, very gentlemanly captain in a regiment of 
Bengal cavalry, who was in a state of severe though stifled indignation 
at being tapped upon the shoulder at all, much more carried off to such 
a vile hole as that. He was on the point of embarking to rejoin his 
regiment when he was taken; and he used frequently to lament to me 
that he had ever ventured home at all. He would occasionally contrast 
the pleasures of Indian military life with the daily routine of Simon’s, 
and call my attention to the fact, that he was really a fit object of com- 
passion. Then we had also a rollicking, noisy, impudent, curly-haired 
fellow, who called himself a captain too, and might have been, for what 
I know. He drew about the longest bow that this writer has ever come 
across, and seemed scarcely ever to have walked across the street with- 
out an adventure of some sort. The men, I believe, had great difficulty 
in taking him; and he was only caught at last by a very active member 
of the force, who jumped up and seized his ankle as he was disappearing 
over the garden-wall. His talk was a welcome diversion at the time, 
but I shouldn’t much care to meet him now. 

The bailiffs of course had plenty of good stories to tell; and when 
off duty would occasionally condescend to take a glass of something and 
a cigar in the coffee-room of an evening. Their regular phrase to ex- 
press the condition of a gentleman in difficulties was, that he was 
“wanted.” I have forgotten most of their anecdotes now. I only 
remember that one of them had been on the look-out for a City man 
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who was “ wanted” for three years, and came up to town every morning 

in the boot of his carriage. They were generally a very civil and even 

good-natured set of men; and my chief friend among them, I was glad’ 
to find afterwards, had left the business and purchased a milk-walk. 

The pimply man who arrested me was the only real brute I found among 

them, and he shortly after ran away with a friend’s wife, and went 

wholly to the dogs. 

On this occasion I saw out, as I may say, a whole generation of 
Simonites, as the men who were there when I went in had gone away 
by the time I came out; for I did arrange it at last without being driven 
any farther. . The joy with which, one fine September evening, I heard 
that accursed door shut behind me, I shall not readily forget. I rushed 
down Chancery Lane, and flew to my chambers, which had escaped all 
damage. I dined, I exulted, and I should think it is highly probable 
that I went to Cremorne afterwards; but of that I cannot be sure. 
I had been there not quite three weeks, and my expenses had been 
thirty pounds. I have never been there again except on missions of 
charity; but I have been on several of these. On the last such visit, I 
found a very different style of thing prevailing from what had been the 
rule in my time. Nearly a dozen gentlemen were seated at the round 
table in the coffee-room, singing vociferously and improperly, and smok- 
ing and drinking in proportion. It seemed that two parties had met 
and amalgamated; two fresh comers that is, each with a great troop of 
friends. One was a jockey; the other was a literary gentleman. Each 
possessed a cheerful flow of anecdote and a manly thirst; and the result 
was that neither gentleman was so fit to consult with his legal adviser 
the next morning as he otherwise might have been. 

It may have struck other observers of human life as well as the pre- 
sent writcr, that men are never more flush of money than when they are 
in prison for debt. How otherwise could men go on living at Simon’s 
at the rate I have described? Every now and then, indeed, I remember 
that a pinch would occur, and that some unfortunate gentleman, whose 
remittances had failed him, would be plunged into agonies of terror lest 
he should be then and there transferred to Whitecross Street. But such 
events were rare. Every one seemed to have cash; every one had his 
liquor, his cigars, his newspapers, his messengers, without stint. What 
is the law by which this phenomenon is regulated, I cannot pretend to 
say. But no one can have failed to observe it who has any practical 
acquaintance with the haunts of gentlemen in trouble. Why, the very 
last time I went to see a man in the Queen’s Bench, who was in for 
only about fifty pounds, he told me he had lost twelve pounds the night 
before at loo, which, “of course,” he paid down; and he then asked me 
to stay to dinner; gave me salmon and grouse, and apologised for the 
dinner being a plain one! I have seen scores of such cases. If you 
want to discover that rara avis, a man with plenty of pocket-money, a 
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man who is always jingling fifteen or twenty sovereigns in his trousers- 
pocket, look for him Behind the Bars. 

The reader is not to suppose that because I have here described only 
the more amusing aspects of this strange phase of life, it has therefore 
no sad and distressing ones. I know of nothing more pitiful than the 
daily interview between husband and wife, or father and daughter, in 
such circumstances. A young married couple perhaps, having failed in 
their premature attempt to establish themselves in business, their home 
broken up, and no prospect but that of sinking into the condition of 
menial servants, is a melancholy spectacle; and I have seen it pretty 
often at Simon’s. The wife—young, pretty, and careworn—coming in 
each day with a faint attempt at a cheerful greeting, and going away 
each evening with the same sick look of hope deferred, to a poverty- 
stricken lodging, and children peevish with hunger. Or an old man 
perhaps, such as one can fancy old Sedley in Vanity Fair, arrested for 
some trifling debt, and tended by a daughter like Amelia, who brings 
him day by day the produce of a shawl, or a bracelet, or whatever little 
valuables she possesses, to satisfy the extortionate Simon, and save the 
old man, if she can, from the degradation of a prison,—that too is a 
sight not rarely to be witnessed in Casay Street. To see these poor 
creatures sitting whispering together in corners, eating dry sandwiches 
brought in old faded workbags, in order that the prisoner may be saved 
from the expense of Mr. Simon’s afternoon banquet, is enough to divert 
one’s mind from one’s own private sorrows, and make them seem trifling 
in comparison. I do not precisely know what effect the new law of 
bankruptcy may exercise on these houses of detention; but I suppose 
next to nothing. In fact, I should not be surprised if their business was 
increased by it. There is now just the same want that there ever was 
of some ante-room to the debtor’s prison, in which parties may, as it 
were, settle their disputes out of court. All the preliminary negotiations 
between debtor and creditor, on which it depends whether the former is 
to be made a bankrupt or not, will now be carried on in the sponging- 
house; and as it is no longer of any use for debtors to go to prison with 
a view of setting their creditors at defiance, all persons who are arrested, 
and can afford the expense for a few days, will of course go to a house 
like Simon’s in preference to Whitecross Street. In a word, as long as 
arrest for debt continues at all, the mere abbreviation of imprisonment 
will not be felt by the sponging-houses. Men very rarely stayed in them 
under the old system more than a week at a time, and they will do that 
still; and on the whole perhaps rather oftener than before. The system, 
however, is very hard upon,the“debtor; and it almost seems a pity that 
some official houses of detention, with a regular scale of charges on 
hotel principles, cannot be established, whereby the lieges might be 
rescued from the two desperate alternatives which now stare them in 
the face. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE GLENBURNS GO OUT OF TOWN. 


More than one member of Lord Glenburn’s household observed the 
peculiar and marked change which came over the manner of Mrs. Gaunt 
about this time. Her loud metallic voice was toned down to something 
more nearly approaching human, and was less frequently heard in fierce 
argument with refractory underlings. Trembling dependants, who had 
been accustomed to walk on tip-toe when in the neighbourhood of the 
housekeeper’s room, now plucked up a spirit and strode about the pass- 
ages erect and fearless. To what this change was due, nobody could 
determine. Cook considered it might be the result of a tender passion 
for some body ; but this was scouted by the rest of the domestics, who 
wouldn’t have Mrs. Gaunt’s name coupled with the affections at any 
price. But from whatever cause it might arise, there was no denying 
the agreeable fact that matters were more comfortable below-stairs than 
they had been; and the establishment, without bothering itself about 
the cause of the alteration, was content to rest and be thankful. When 
by chance the housekeeper met the valet about the house, she would no 
longer knit her big brows and frown with ferocity upon him ; but would 
droop her head, and pass him with a quick nervous step, flushing and 
apparently abashed. 

Mr. Ledbitter was politer than ever after the little scene in Mrs. 
Gaunt’s room. He would salute her with a most cavalier-like bow, and 
would ask after her health in a tone of solicitude that was really touch- 
ing. But after his back was turned, and Mrs. Gaunt’s step had died 
away in the distant passages, a peculiar smile would play about the 
mouth of the polite Ledbitter, and a light would sparkle in his eyes : 
neither the smile nor the light betokening any feclings of pleasure ; the 
smile subsiding very abruptly and disagreeably into a hard cruel look, 
strangely out of place upon the calm unruffled countenance of the bland 
valet. 

Glenburn’s gout leaving him very weak and dispirited, a change of 
air was ordered by the doctor, and Ledbitter was told to make immediate 
arrangements for a speedy departure from town. Her ladyship had 
striven to make up for lost time, and had devoted herself with almost 
obtrusive attention to her husband. But Glenburn was not one who 
bore pain with fortitude, and his temper was by no means easy to bear 
with. By a hundred little half-hints a day Ledbitter contrived to keep 
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his master in a continual state of irritability ; and, too late-for her own 
peace of mind and complete power over her husband, Lady Glenburn 
discovered the folly of her recent selfishness, thoughtlessness, or what- 
ever it might be termed, in not devoting more time to her husband. 
Mrs. Gaunt appeared to be in such a mental whirl and confusion that 
she was no longer capable of advising her mistress. Indeed this was 
rather to Lady Glenburn’s advantage; for the housekeeper’s advice had 
never been worth much, being frequently rash and dictated by some 
strong feeling of annoyance: a bold bad woman, she had very few 
‘ brains, and her temper played the tyrant over her actions. This same 
temper being apparently subdued of late, Mrs. Gaunt simply moved 
about as a big machine which had lost its power. She was harmless, 
but served no object; and Lady Glenburn looked in vain for advice 
from her, and acted entirely on her own convictions. She had, however, 
remembered Mrs. Gaunt’s strong remarks touching her neglect of Glen- 
burn, and she now strove to make up for lost time; but with trifling 
success. In the midst of society, flushed with excitement, and dressed 
in exquisite taste, the white-armed stately lady of the house had shown 
to great advantage; but she was not suited to the domestic sphere. She 
was not born for the breakfast-table: she lighted up gloriously, like 
theatrical scenery, which looks somewhat crude and coarse by daylight, 
but resembles fairy-land in the glow of the gas. Glenburn cared little 
for what are termed home-pleasures ; he had never been what the world 
calls a domestic man; he didn’t know really what “home” was. That 
sacred word belonged to the vocabulary of a sealed volume,—a volume 
he had never cared to open, and the contents of which were as unknown 
to him as the source of the Nile, or the secret of the philosopher’s stone. 
He had heard that there were persons who led quiet dull lives in back- 
streets, with a piano in the drawing-room, a game at whist, and bed 
long before the small hours; but if he had been asked what was the 
charm which fenced-in such families with a magic circle, he would cer- 
tainly not have known how to reply. He had never mixed with domestic 
folks ; his acquaintances and those he had called his friends had been 
nomadic nobles, wandering dervishes of the peerage, gipsy gentlemen 
without homes, who looked on life as one long restless journey. Amongst 
the many thoughts which crowded upon him during his illness, there 
was one predominant. He was sick of excitement: he would leave 
London and live in some peaceful place, where he should get rid of the 
noise and worry and garish glitter of the artificial pleasures he had worn 
out ; he would turn over a new leaf; he was unfitted for the whirl of 
fashionable gaiety, and had never really liked the life he had been lead- 
ing since his marriage. Then he was gouty, and his hair was gray, and 
he stooped, and his eyes were sunken. There was no real enjoyment 
for him in the parties to which he was dragged, or in those he gave at 
his. own house. He had been moody in the midst of the mirth; and his 
beautiful wife had moved about the rooms young and happy, a constant 
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reproach to him, and a perpetual contrast. He had commenced by 
delighting in the praises he heard on all sides of the handsome woman 
he had married. He had hung about doors to hear men speak of her, 
and had been pleased beyond measure at the universal admiration he 
heard expressed. He had never thought this pleasure might pall, or, 
worse than that, change to a jealous pang at the admiring mention of 
his wife. He had passed his life in a disbelief of all that was pure and 
true in woman; but he had never applied this scepticism to his own 
case; and no dark suspicious dream had ever crossed his mind, until 
that day when Ledbitter spoke so injudiciously and was so sorry after- 
wards,—that faithful fellow, who was always so considerate for his 
master’s feelings, but who, of course, could not be expected to keep his 
thoughts to himself upon every occasion. Why should Lady Glenburn 
have kept away from him? There was but one reply: she was in the 
company of those she preferred; she was in the vortex, and could only 
be snatched from it by one strong sudden grasp. She should be taken 
out of town to a quiet home, where she should look after the garden 
‘and the poultry, and attend to her husband and his gout. It would be 
very dull; but it could not be more so for Glenburn than his isolated 
condition in the midst of that London brilliancy which simply bored 
him. As to its being dull for her ladyship, that thought never entered 
his head, It would be much safer for his peace of mind, which was 
enough for him. It would be cheaper too; and that was a considera- 
tion. But cheap or dear, dull or lively, Glenburn had determined 
upon doing as he wished, and immediately. Part of the family pro- 
perty consisted of a sombre old country-house on the south coast, 
nor far from the sea. The country round about was bleak and cheer- 
less; there were few trees, and nothing much to look at but the ocean. 
The house had been constructed by an eccentric relative of Glenburn’s, 
and had been untenanted a considerable time, an old couple taking 
care of it; a misanthropic old couple with the asthma, who had grown 
very nervous from living so long in the big melancholy house, and 
who, whenever there was any noise in the night for which they could 
not immediately account, made up their minds that the French were 
landing. The house had apparently been constructed with a view to 
frightening away any intending purchaser, for it had a cold, dismal, 
severe, and comfortless look, and stared out on to the sca with great 
dark windows like black eyes. There was a formal and most ugly por- 
tico of dingy stone; and the rest of the mansion was built of a dull 
yellow brick, which was peculiarly depressing. It was the kind of 
house which seemed as if it wouldn’t look warm if it was on fire. 
There was an uncared-for lawn in the front, of unwholesome-looking 
grass, and a gritty gravel-walk that was never rolled. It was big 
without being imposing, a cold hungry-looking tenement, the last 
place where one would have wished to spend a Christmas-day, or be 
taken ill at, or have any thing to do with, in fact, in any-way,—a brick- 
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and-mortar scarecrow; a moral warning to mariners, who might, as they 
sailed by it, feel emboldened to boast about the comfort of British 
homes. 

Tempted by the cunningly-worded advertisements which artful house 
and estate agents had inserted in the papers, describing Hernshaw 
House as a “ commodious mansion, beautifully situated,” &c., an occa- 
sional visitor had knocked at the front-door, and presenting the agent’s 
card, had asked to look over the cheerful building. The rapid manner 
in which said visitor would make his exit from the “commodious man- 
sion,” and the significant shudder which he would give as the big door 
closed upon him, were sufficient comments on the dismal property. 
Grim cheerless rooms, with an unhealthy smell about them, were those 
through which the visitor would pass, led by the old woman, who was 
supposed to light a fire in them now and then to keep them aired. There 
were melancholy old pictures on the walls of Glenburn’s ancestors; and 
there was a dreadful library, in which a man could surely never have 
written any thing more lively than an essay on suicide; a low-roofed 
dark room, with sombre furniture, and the panelling occasionally re- 
lieved by a stained map. On his return to England, Lord Glenburn 
had run down to have a look at Hernshaw House, and had expressed 
his opinion that it must have been built for a lunatic asylum or a 
county-gaol, at which the nervous old couple who minded it laughed 
in a melancholy manner, and said it was “lonesome like sure-ly;” and 
Glenburn, after a hasty look through the mansion, left for London, 
without fecling any great pride in his property. It was just the kind of 
place to suit his present humour. A sulky sort of house; a house to break 
a proud spirit in; the sort of house for my lady, in fact; just the very spot. 

“T have made up my mind to go down to Hernshaw House,” said 
Glenburn to his wife abruptly. 

“To Hernshaw House? that is a very dull stupid place, is it not?” 

“Tt is according to what you call dull and stupid. I consider Port- 
man Square dull and stupid. I look upon these parties as the perfection 
of dulness and stupidity. I am tired of town. The old operas bore me; 
and the new ones are all banging and row. Plays I can’t sit out. 
Parties I always hated. I don’t dance—never did; and dinners make 
me ill. I’m getting misanthropical here; and I mean to leave it. We 
start the day after to-morrow; so rub out all your engagements. Your 
excuse is my health, which requires an immediate change.” 

Lady Glenburn bit her lip with intense annoyance. Had he selected 
any of the watering-places, it would have been endurable; but a dismal 
house on the sea-coast; no society in the neighbourhood; and nothing 
to see out of the windows but the dull weary ocean, was a prospect of 
the most miserable nature; and the husband was not slow to perceive 
the disappointment and vexation his announcement had caused his wife. 
He was rather pleased at this. Had she complied with a good grace, 
he would have felt disappointed; but as it was, it was just as he wished; 
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and he watched the impatient tapping of her ladyship’s foot with in- 
ternal satisfaction. 


“Surely a damp place like’ Hernshaw can’t suit you in your present 
state?” 


“Who said it was damp? It’s as dry as a bone; a healthy bracing 
place, with a fine sea-view.” 

“Why, you said when you went down to see it, that it gave you the 
dumps for a week.” 

Her ladyship’s language was not always over-refined when she was 
off her guard; and she had been even known to drop an occasional h 
when excited and away from the eyes and ears of a censorious world. 

“Did I, my dear?” said Glenburn with a sinister smile; “ well, per- 
haps I did.” 

Her ladyship continued tapping her foot upon the floor; and the 
more she thought of the prospect, the more she disliked it. 

“The day after to-morrow is so excessively soon.” 

“ Not at all, not at all; I wish i’d gone a month back.” 

There was nothing to be done, then, but to pack up and prepare for 
immediate departure. Lady Glenburn was not good at deception; and 
she sulked in a straightforward manner, which rather tickled his lord- 
ship. Felicia Penrose and Mrs. Gaunt gave their minds to the packing; 
and the housekeeper seemed greatly pleased at the prospect of getting 
away from town. She reasoned and argued with her mistress upon the 
injudiciousness of her ladyship’s distant manner to Glenburn; but with 
little effect. There was much of Mrs. Gaunt’s obstinacy about Lady 
Glenburn, who stamped her foot at the housekeeper when that excellent 
woman remonstrated for the fifteenth time on the day before departure, 
and bid her mind her own business in a very loud and petulant tone. 
As she did so, Felicia Penrose, who was present, observed a flush rise 
to Mrs. Gaunt’s cheek and a sudden sparkle of indignation in her eye; 
but the housekeeper said nothing in the upper-servant’s hearing, though 
she shrugged her shoulders and sniffed loudly for some time, pitching 
the wearing-apparel into the box as if it was so much rubbish. 

Ledbitter’s mode of packing was very different from Mrs. Gaunt’s. 
He moved about the room without flurrying himself; and folding his 
master’s garments with tender care, put them in their proper places 
with gingerly attention, dexterously avoiding creasing any thing, and 
getting through an immense amount of labour without the least noise 
or bustle. As the time approached for quitting town, Lady Glenburn 
became more than ever dispirited and gloomy. Close observers might 
have discovered traces of tears even, for there was a most suspicious 
fulness beneath the eye, and the lids were abnormally pink. Not that 
she cried before her husband. His appearance produced quite a different 
effect. She flushed at his approach, and her chest heaved indignantly. 
She was beginning to dislike her husband; and we might possibly use 
a stronger word with truth. She had never noticed how close his eyes 
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were together before. She remembered having seen the portrait of 2 
notorious malefactor which strongly resembled Glenburn. There was 
a cold sneering tone in his harsh voice, which had never jarred so 
unpleasantly on her ear as it did now; and he stooped terribly. He 
had aged very much during the last few months too. There was no 
denying that he was abominably selfish, or why should he have grum- 
bled at her not having devoted more of her time to him when he was 
confined to his room? How could he have expected her to leave her 
friends to sit up with him in his close stuffy room? It was monstrous 
to imagine himself slighted. Eesides, had he not Ledbitter with him 
all the while—Ledbitter, who knew his ways and had been with him so 
long? How utterly absurd it wes to leave town at such atime! The 
season scarcely commenced; London full. What would people say? 
Would not the world look upon her as a poor injured wife, dragged 
away from the only place worth living in, to mope and-mew in a dull 
house staring out on to the sea, with no society but a village parson 
and one or two county families no one had ever heard of? It was 
wonderful how high and mighty my lady had grown since her mar- 
riage. She might have been born to a coronet, to hear her speak of 
persons who were nobodies. It was a sight indeed to behold her sweep 
past second-rate people at fétes and flower-shows; it was something 
worth listening to, to hear her marvel how professional folks of mo- 
derate means managed to get on without their opera-box and other 
dainties. She would even indulge in these remarks when alone with 
Mrs. Gaunt, who would chuckle grimly as she listened to her mistress, 
and occasionally pass her big hand over her ladyship’s beautiful hair in 
a half-tender, half-admonitory way, and bid her not talk at random so, 
but with a certain pleasure at her ladyship’s remarks too. But all 
the housekeeper’s arguments were thrown away in the one matter of 
leaving London. Her ladyship liked to enjoy life; and Hernshaw 
House meant misery. However, she was powerless, and stepped into 
the carriage with the air of a victim for the guillotine. The country 
through which they travelled was pretty enough; but the green fields, 
the sprouting hedgerows, the trees putting forth their greenest leaves 
to greet the summer, possessed no charms for Lady Glenburn; the 
birds might carol till they were hoarse, but they were discord com- 
pared to the rattle of the carts and carriages in Portman Square. She 
tried to read a novel, but the mist of tears blurred the print; and her 
thoughts were in town,—town, from which her selfish, heartless hus- 
band was hurrying her away. 

The sky became overcast as the train approached the nearest station 
to Hernshaw; and a low sighing wind arose and swept over the flat 
country with moans like a restless spirit. A cold sharp air necessitated 
a wrapper; and as the keen blast chilled the invalid, it did not improve 
his temper. Possibly a slight reactionary feeling may have come over 
him as he looked across the country in the direction of his “ spacious 
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family mansion,” which rendered his manner even harsher than it had 
been of late; at all events, he was very short and unpleasant; and to do 
her ladyship justice, she was not behind her husband in general dis- 
agreeableness. The look on Lady Glenburn’s face, as each fresh turn in 
the road revealed some new natural ugliness, expressed a kind of dogged 
resignation, as much as to say, “This is a charming place, really; as 
soon as we arrive at the Great Desert of Sahara, perhaps you'll be 
good enough to mention it.” Occasionally the creaking cart of a small 
farmer would jog by; but there were no carriages, no powdered foot- 
men, no prancing horses in glittering harness. A policeman even would 
have been a relicf to the London-loving eye of her ladyship; but surely 
such a beat as that must have been reserved especially for the misan- 
thropes of the force, blue recluses with souls above areas. There were 
no policemen; but there were two soldiers, two lounging men of a line 
regiment, who were quietly strolling along the road, one smoking a 
short pipe, the other twirling a twig, with which he struck off any par- 
ticularly obtrusive offshoot from the hedgerow at his side. The red 
jackets of two soldiers lent an additional air of dreariness to the dull 
landscape, even as the inevitable old woman in a scarlet cloak serves to 
show up the snow and black clouds of a schoolgirl’s crayon drawing. 
With a dreamy unconsciousness was her ladyship looking out of the 
carriage as the two privates in the line passed by. Her eye lighted 
upon them for a moment; and as it did so, her entire expression 
changed. Her cheek flushed suddenly, and she gave a short quick 
gasp. This was unnoticed by Lord Glenburn, who was looking in 
the opposite direction with an expression of countenance by no means 
calculated to impress any passing native in his favour. 

It was very remarkable, and could not be traced to any alteration 
for the better in the scenery; but there certainly was an instantaneous 
improvement in the temper of Lady Glenburn. She actually conde- 
scended to bow graciously to an old peasant, who took off his hat hum- 
bly; and she observed to Glenburn that the manners of the country 
people were superior to the lower orders in London. At this Glenburn 
remarked that it would be a precious bore were every common fellow in 
the street to touch his hat; and for his part he could never understand 
what made the Duke of Wellington return the salute of every snob. 
He supposed it was the penalty of being a hero, which he thanked his 
stars he was not. Glenburn was in the right; he was not a hero—even 
to his valet de chambre. Not beaten by the repulse she met with on her 
first conversational attempt, her ladyship tried again and again; but her 
husband held out, and only grunted acquiescence, or, when the senti- 
ments expressed were not in accordance with his own, simply vented his 
objection to them in a feeble sneer. At length the carriage drove up to 
the formal portico of Hernshaw House. Ledbitter, who had gone on 
before, was standing in the doorway ready to receive them. He bowed 
very politely to her ladyship as she passed him, and also to Mrs. Gaunt, 
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whom he assisted to the ground with extreme care, as if she had been 
the most timid young traveller. As the big door closed upon the house- 
keeper, she felt as if she had entered a prison, and that Ledbitter was 
her bland but remorseless jailer. There was a faint musty smell in the 
house, though the windows had been kept open to air the rooms; and 
just as the owners found themselves safe beneath the shelter of the 
family roof, the rain, which had been threatening to come down, did so 
in a steady and determined manner, adding the only depressing touch 
requisite to make the view from the drawing-room windows a perfect 
triumph of dreariness. Glenburn scowled at the weather, and at his wife, 
and at the comfortless old-fashioned furniture of the principal apart- 
ment. Prim, uncompromising, angular, and antique were the chairs 
and tables in that dismal room. Wonderfully well made, no doubt, and 
strong, though slight; but comfortless to the eye as to the figure. Stiff, 
upright, unyielding backs had all the chairs—backs that were a con- 
tinual caution to lazy people, who didn’t care to sit like pokers as a per- 
manency ; chairs with hard seats, suggestive of second-class railway- 
carriages; chairs that plainly said, “ We object to the act of sitting down 
upon principle, and we do our best to render its performance as uncom- 
fortable as possible.” The easy-chairs were practical jokes in uphol- 
stery, and presented arms at the would-be recliner with a dogged de- 
fiance of his attempts at comfort. There were two or three sofas, with 
hard wooden bordering to the back, which caught the nape of the neck 
in a pleasant manner when one leant back, and produced a sensation 
approaching apoplexy; and all these man-traps for the weary—chairs, 
sofas, and ottomans—were covered with a drab damask, which, having 
successfully deficd the dust for some years, had at length succumbed. 
There were some mirrors on the walls, and a few brackets for candles, 
but no pictures. The green wood, which was doing its best to light up 
in the grate—for Glenburn had roared out for a fire the instant he put 
his foot into the room—crackled, and spluttered, and fizzed, as the rain 
fell upon it down the wide chimney, and an occasional gust blew the 
smoke out in a dense volume, necessitating the opening of a window, 
which brought in a cutting damp wind from without, though it did very 
little good to the refractory fuel, for the chimney was evidently averse 
to fires in the spring, as indeed it was at any time, according to the 
account of the old woman who had minded the house for so long. 
There never was such a house, according to the description given by 
this dismal crone. There wasn’t a window in it that didn’t rattle, or 
a door that would shut properly. The stairs creaked so that she fully 
expected they would come down suddenly some day, as she had often 
told her good man. The roof might as well have been off altogether 
for any good it was,—would his lordship come up and see the state 
of the garrets? As Glenburn listened to the depreciatory descrip- 
tion of Hernshaw House, he no longer wondered at his commodious 
family mansion not having been seized upon as a profitable investment 
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by speculators in house-property, or persons seeking snug quarters for 
the summer. The summer! what would it be like in the winter? This 
was too terrible a theme to pursue; so he went to his room much sur- 
prised at the altered manner of his wife. 

She had altered very considerably during the last half hour or so. 
She evinced no surprise or annoyance at the dismal appearance of the 
house’s interior, and took the smoky chimney as a matter of course. She 
said that the rain would do good to the country, and bring the flowers 
out. Flowers! she had not yet seen the garden—the garden in which 
the husband of the afore-mentioned elderly lady, who had lighted the 
fire, had pretended to devote himself to horticulture; but had stood 
every summer with a hoe in his hand in the midst of wild luxuriance, 
awed by the profusion of the weeds, powerless to repress their growth, 
sadly oppressed by the cruel kindness of a too beneficent Nature. At 
times he would nerve himself to the task, and rising early would rush 
forth and make feeble raids upon the degenerate intruders. As well 
might Tom Thumb have attempted to snip off the heads of Hydra with 
a pair of embroidery scissors; the weapon of the mannikin would have 
been as efficacious for the task as was the hoe in the grasp of that gray- 
headed old gardener—that Gulliver amongst the weeds’ of Brobdignag. 
Not that Lady Glenburn cared much for flowers—except artificial ones. 
Florally considered, Burlington Arcade would have transcended Eden 
in her estimation, and she had no eye for the beauties of nature, scarcely , 
knowing a primrose from a pelargonium. Still she said she should 
enjoy gardening; at which Mrs. Gaunt sniffed significantly, and won- 
dered what had come over the child. 

The fact was, rapidly as the carriage had passed, and dim as was her 
sight at the moment, she had seen the numbers on the soldiers’ caps; the 
three numbers that told the regiment they belonged to had changed her 
manner and softened her temper with the magic power of a wizard’s 
wand. 

“There’s a regiment quartered at Barnstoke, my lord,” said Led- 
bitter, as he was opening the travelling cases of his master, and taking 
out the trifles necessary to his toilet. Ledbitter said “ ridgement,” 
which always irritated his master, as any vulgarism did at all times. So 
he made no reply, but continued his operation of hunting for his last 
prescription in his desk. 

“The military will give a slight dash of liveliness to that most 
melancholy town, my lord, at all events,” continued the valet. Led- 
bitter’s weakness was the army, though he looked upon himself as a 
perfect embodiment of the entire Peace-society. Glenburn hated sol- 
diers, which may have accounted for his servant’s losing no opportunity 
of sounding their praises. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if they were to give a ball or so whilst we're 
here,” muttered the valet. “If so, it will be pleasant for my lady; for 
she'll be sadly moped here without something to amuse her. By the 
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way, my lord, isn’t the hundred-and-ninetieth Captain Atherton’s regi- 
ment?” 

Glenburn started, and replied, 

“ Curse Captain Atherton! how do I know?” 

“T’m almost sure it 7s his regiment,” continued Ledbitter, pausing 
in his unpacking, with his fingers on his chin, and looking up reflec- 
tively. 

“ Well, and suppose it is, what does it signify?” 

“ Nothing, my lord, only it’s odd.” 

“ Odd!” 

“T’m sorry, my lord, to have touched upon a tender topic. It was 
mere inadvertence. My lady didn’t know that the hundred-and-nine- 
tieth were quartered at Barnstoke, of course. J didn’t, and I know 
most of the military stations, I fancy.” 

“ Tf she did, she showed no particular desire to come to Hernshaw, 
Ledbitter,” said Glenburn, gliding unconsciously into his old familiar 
manner with his valet. 

“ No, my lord; why should she ?” 

Ledbitter had—unwittingly perhaps—turned the conversational 
tables on his noble employer. 

“No; there was no reason why she should, exactly; but then, as 
you yourself told me, one or two babbling fools had remarked that she 
seemed more than ordinarily amiable in her manner towards Atherton, 
forgetting that her manner is free and open to most people. She isn’t 
a bit of a humbug; and if she had been glad to hear of the hundred- 
and-ninetieth being in the immediate neighbourhood, she'd have lighted 
up at the thoughts of coming here. It only shows what asses people 
are who try to make much out of trifles.” 

“Quite true, my lord. Perhaps Captain Atherton is not with 
this portion of the regiment. Some of them are at the Cape. Let’s 
hope s0.” 

There was something more than ordinarily stinging in the half- 
mysterious, half-soothing tone of Ledbitter’s voice. It was dimly sug- 
gestive of danger in Atherton’s being near to Hernshaw, but it did 
not compromise him. Glenburn could not select a remark to reply 
upon stormily, as he would have liked to have replied if he could. 
To say the truth, the place had already begun to dispirit him. He had 
been undergoing a severe course of depressing doctoring, and he was 
below par considerably. His nerves were unstrung and his pulse 
was feeble. He had not a friend in the world to speak to and confide 
in, and he felt his loneliness very sadly when he looked out upon the 
dismal country and heard the melancholy moaning of the wind. In 
days gone by, when he suffered from the blue-devils, he had been accus- 
tomed to take those hypochondriacal demons by the horns, and indulge 
in deep potations until he felt himself a man again. But he could no 
longer have recourse to liquor to lend him an artificial courage. He 
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was tied down to a rigid rule of living, and he was a very poor subject 
to play abstemious tricks upon. He fretted and chafed under the strict 
regimen prescribed by his physician, and but for the stern supervision 
of Ledbitter he would more than once have broken bounds and drowned 
his dismal reflections in the bowl. But the suspicious chalk-stones in 
his noble knuckles, and the easily excited inflammation in his aristo- 
cratic feet, forbade the indiscriminate use of intoxicating drinks; and so 
Glenburn growled at the family gout, and sipped his sherry-and-water 
with a very wry face, sighing over the sins of his youth between the 
intervals of spelling through the fashionable gossip of the Morning 
Post. 

More than ever was Ledbitter invaluable to his master. The slight 
estrangement between Glenburn and his wife had served to reseal the 
partially loosened friendship of the twain. Glenburn felt himself equal 
to combating her ladyship, but Mrs. Gaunt was too much for him 
without the coéperation of his valet, so it fell out that the two relapsed 
into their old mutually familiar way; and the superciliousness which 
the master had assumed towards his faithful servant on his marriage, 
completely disappeared during the first two dismal days in melancholy 
Hernshaw House; and Mrs. Gaunt—who could no longer listen at the 
door, for the tell-tale planks in the passages announced her presence 
with the loudest creaks—trembled as she passed her placid enemy and 
found him more polite than ever; for she knew that his power was as 
great as of old, whilst she saw her ladyship’s diminishing day by day. 

Atherton zas with his regiment at Barnstoke, and he lost no time 
in paying his respects at Hernshaw House. Oddly enough, he called 
when Glenburn was out, and Ledbitter did not fail to comment very 
considerably thereon. His lordship, on returning from a visit to a 
tenant in the neighbourhood, found his wife all smiles and graciousness, 
She at once told him that Atherton had been, and would call again in 
the hope of finding Glenburn at home. His lordship smiled sneer- 
ingly, and observing that really Captain Atherton did him very great 
honour, passed on to his room. 

“ You'll invite the captain to dinner of course, my lord?” suggested 
Ledbitter. “It will look better, as he is in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and will put a stop to any banter at the mess.” 

Glenburn invited Atherton and a brother officer to dinner the day 
after. Ledbitter was always right, and soldiers were apt to be sarcastic; 
they had no brains for any thing better. Lady Glenburn was twice as 
long as usual over her toilet that day. She tried on one dress after 
another, and drove her French maid to desperation by her uncertainty 
as to which style of wearing the hair suited her best; she covered her 
wrists with bracelets, and then took all off save one—one Atherton 
admired and had examined very closely when on the owner’s arm one 
night in town. Mrs. Gaunt looked on in an uneasy and dissatisfied 
manner, occasionally giving it as her opinion that Atherton was “no 
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gentleman” to force himself into a house where he wasn’t welcome. 
My lady heeded her not, but continued the pleasant task of self-adorn- 
ment with a heightened colour and a heaving chest. From her window 
she could see the large yard of the stables, and before she had thoroughly 
finished arraying herself, Atherton and his companion drove into the 
yard. He drove a light springy dog-cart, with a long-backed bay full 
of blood. An elaborately-embroidered over-coat sheltered Atherton 
from the cold wind which still swept across the country from the sea. 
He sat very upright, and looked every inch a handsome gallant young 
Englishman, born to shine in any society and distinguish himself alike 
amidst women or warriors. My lady sailed down into the drawing- 
room, and as she entered it her eye lighted on her husband. Low 
living had not improved his looks, and the black dye on his shining 
locks stood out in strong relief from his pale face. A short time back 
the sight of his brilliant wife in her rich attire would have charmed 
him; but her youth and her beauty failed to do so now, and he turned 
to his own reflection in the glass, with a growl concerning modern 
extravagance, which was quite lost on the lady of the house. 

Atherton was so thoroughly and innately a gentleman, had seen so 
much, and had so pleasant a way of talking about people he had known 
and places he had been at, that it was impossible to listen to him 
without pleasure. Glenburn found himself interested and amused, in 
spite of himself. Possibly Atherton tried his very best to please his 
host. He certainly succeeded; for Glenburn, in whom selfishness was 
the predominant characteristic, urged his visitor to talk, and was con- 
tent to listen, tacitly admitting by his eager face that he was charmed 
with Atherton’s discourse. If ever there was a splendid foil for a bril- 
liant conversationalist, that foil was Major Tannett. The major had a 
marvellous appreciation of the good things of this life; and so long as 
dishes were placed before him, he was content to allow Atherton to have 
all the talk to himself. Of this the captain availed himself thoroughly, 
but he possessed the happy knack of not boring people, and of drawing 
out his companions in the course of his remarks; selecting subjects that 
he thought would interest them, and leading Glenburn on to say more 
than he had ever been known to utter at his own table within the 
memory of the wife. She, however, had no ears for any one but Ather- 
ton. Glenburn addressed some remark to her, but he had to repeat it 
a third time before she comprehended his meaning. Major Tannett, 
who had been in India, expatiated rapturously on the qualities of some 
horrible entrée, in which pepper had it all its own way; but the hostess 
heeded not a word he said. A new footman, nervous beneath the severe 
eye of his master, dropped a plate, at which Glenburn swore; but she 
heard nothing, saw nothing, save the captain in the hundred-and- 
ninetieth regiment of foot. 

Captain Atherton was a man of the world pur et simple. Te was 
not, however, by any means pure or simple in the vulgar acceptation of 
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those terms. He was the soul of honour in his tailor’s eyes, and his 
agent looked upon him as a pattern. He had gone into the army to 
amuse himself; for he had a fair income, and could have lived an idle 
life had he chosen; but he preferred a career of action, and he had dis- 
tinguished himself on more than one occasion by bravery and coolness 
in situations of danger. He had a very trifling lameness from a wound 
in battle, just sufficient to make him interesting in a woman’s eyes, not 
enough to prevent his walking rather better than most men. He sub- 
scribed to the code of morality which regulates so many honourable 
persons. He looked upon a man who deceived a friend in money-mat- 
ters as a snob not to be recognised for the future; the fellow who shel- 
tered himself under the shielding shadow of a lie, or an underhand 
evasion, as not fit for the society of gentlemen; a man who did not meet 
his debts of honour as company only for the canaille. But as he sat 
at the dinner-table of Lord Glenburn, and fixed his full searching eyes 
upon his host’s wife, bringing the warm blood to her willing cheek, he 
would have sneered at the voice of conscience which could suggest that 
he was acting dishonourably and in defiance of hospitality’s most sacred 
rights. This handsome young creature, wedded to a battered elderly 
peer, was in his path. He had not pursued her, she was there to his 
hand. It was not the result of any plotting or planning; it was the 
result of chance; he was not to blame—certainly not. These were the 
sentiments of that honourable and gallant soldier Captain Atherton; 
and amongst “men of the world” he was no exceptional case; he was, 
in fact, superior to most of his class; he accepted the situation, but he 
scarcely sought it. When Lady Glenburn rose to leave the room, it was 
natural and only proper that Atherton should open the door and stand 
by it as she passed him. As she did so, she looked him full in the face 
with an expression which said “Come soon” as distinctly as words could 
have done. Glenburn was balancing himself on his best leg with diffi- 
culty and did not see his wife’s look. Major Tannett did; but he had 
eaten and drunk himself into a purple and plethoric state, and noticed 
nothing, holding on with one hand to his chair and with the other to 
the table with a solemn effort at severe sobriety which amused his host 
amazingly. Relieved from the society of her ladyship, the gallant major 
became another man. He told old garrison stories scarcely suited for 
publication with immense gusto; stories that delighted his host, and in 
which the major generally figured as the hero. This was all after Glen- 
burn’s own heart, and he led the laugh and tossed off his wine in defiance 
of the doctor, but with furtive glances round to see that Ledbitter wasn’t 
looking on. At length Atherton proposed they should go upstairs, 
which was indignantly received by Major Tannett, who had another 
capital story on the tip of his tongue. Glenburn was amused and didn’t 
care to stir; so Atherton, not being a great wine-drinker and having 
heard Tannett’s stories a thousand times he said, went up to the draw- 
ing-room by himself. Lady Glenburn was sitting alone, evidently bored 
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with her own dull company. She brightened suddenly at Atherton’s 
approach, and did not appear disappointed at the non-appearance of 
Glenburn and the major. Atherton reclined, or tried to do so, upon 
one of the comfortless couches by the tea-table, and waited whilst his 
handsome hostess poured him out a cup of the cheering beverage, 
watching her white fingers as they moved about amongst the sthver and 
china, and envying Glenburn a good deal in his heart. Her ladyship 
was not a flirt in the ordinary sense. There was an unblushing straight- 
forward air about her which was not so much boldness as perfect self- 
possession. She was evidently pleased at Atherton’s attentions; she 
made no disguise of her liking for his company; but there was none of 
the stock-trickery of the practised coquette in her manner towards him. 
She levelled no fatal shots at him from behind a masked-battery, but 
brought out the heavy artillery of her big dark eyes, and fired her 
glances at him in open and undisguised fashion. But there was nothing 
peculiarly unusual in her manner. She was noted for a certain original 
air of blunt freedom which Glenburn called simplicity, but which other 
people were at a loss to properly describe. When she shook hands, she 
did so heartily and not with a tepid air of friendship. When she spoke 
to strangers, she looked them full in the face; and if she laughed, she 
seemed to enjoy it thoroughly. She was as inartificial as possible, but 
somehow lacked the charm of inartificiality. She had no talent; but 
her remarks were seldom silly. She was a handsome piece of human 
mechanism, and she had only recently discovered that she had a heart. 
But there was no flirting, no tender side-look, no sigh. There was 
something, however, in her manner which told to Atherton the state of 
her mind as plainly as if she had breathed her thoughts in words. He 
had studied her, and she was a woman who required little study. He 
was not enraptured with her by any means; he thought her a handsome, 
showy, and not particularly interesting woman; but he was flattered by 
her appreciation and good taste, and made up his mind to act—like a 
man of the world. He had never yet been entirely alone with Lady 
Glenburn, and he made the most of the opportunity, speaking low, and 
making great play with his earnest eyes. Her ladyship listened to the 
voice of the military charmer as many a woman had done before. Con- 
sidering Ledbitter’s knowledge of proper behaviour in a servant, he 
should have known better than to burst into the drawing-room very 
abruptly and then beg pardon, saying he wanted his master, and thought 
he was there. Yes, it was certainly most reprehensible on the polite 
valet’s part, and really made Captain Atherton—who was examining a 
book of foreign engravings her ladyship held on her lap—look con- 
siderably more foolish than he had done for many a long day. 
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Cuaprrern XVITI. 
JULIA AT HOME, 


WueEn Horace Bentley almost fell into the arms of Mr. Tindal, the 
latter gentleman’s restorative views took instantancously an alcoholic 
direction, and he suggested brandy-and-water as the best thing in the 
world to sustain what he was pleased to denominate his companion’s 
“pecker.” It was Tindal’s stock-remedy for al! complaints, a panacea 
of more comprehensive healing virtue than those of Parr and Professor 
Holloway combined. Horace, however, refused; and after having re-read 
the announcement, rushed into the theatre to ascertain the facts. Having 
found herself late, Miss Mellington had entered a cab directing the 
driver to take her as quickly as possible to the theatre. The driver, in 
taking a sharp turning, had been run into by an omnibus which could 
not pull up in time, and the popular favourite of the Criterion had been 
thrown out and considerably shaken and hurt. Horace turned faint as 
he heard the account, which was dwelt upon with savage prolixity by 
Slagg, who was loud in his abuse of cabmen and the evils of being late 
for any thing. Slagg was never late; he prided himself on his punctu- 
ality. First at rehearsal, first at night, first for his salary on Saturdays, 
Slagg was invariably up to time. Pity for poor Julia was upon every 
lip. Many were the inquiries for her address at the stage-door; but the 
stern porter invariably refused to give it. Not so, however, that great 
practical joker Jenkins, the second violin, who gave a false direction to 
one enthusiastic youth, and was much delighted at hearing him roundly 
abused by an ascetic old gentleman who lived opposite Jenkins, and 
whose address the artful violinist had given as Miss Mellington’s. There 
was considerable condolence, too, for the manager; and even Gigeley 
was considered to have suffered by the piece’s non-production (for 
Miss Clarence couldn’t be found, having taken advantage of her first 
holiday for two years to go to another theatre, as actresses always 
do), and was received in the farce which was substituted as if he had 
suffered some family affliction. Not a word of compassion for the 
poor author, however, was there heard within the walls of the Criterion. 
Girdlestone was furious. Had his Christmas pantomime, which paid 
his rent for the year and left a handsome balance, proved a failure, 
he could not have behaved with greater violence. He paced up and 
down his room, inveighing against cabmen, actresses, authors, and 
omnibuses ; declared those flimsy farces for the time were a disgrace 
to the authors who wrote them, the managers who paid for them, and 
the public who applauded them. He said it served him right for 
bringing out the work of an untried writer, when he had a drawer 
full of farces by popular people, manuscripts of all kinds which he 
never had time to read. He vowed he would give up management and 
retire to a country cottage, and never go into a theatre again. He 
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declared he would stop Miss Mellington’s salary till she was well again, 
as a warning to the others; though the kind-hearted Girdlestone felt he 
was talking nonsense as he said it, and that as soon as his annoyance 
had subsided, he should write a kind note telling her not to come back 
until she was quite well, and that of course her salary would be paid 
regularly until she returned. Violent of speech but kindly of heart was 
the Criterion manager; it was terrible to hear him blow up the ballet 
and shriek invective at the carpenters; but they all knew his bark was 
worse than his bite, and preferred him greatly to the smooth-tongued 
manager of the Elysium, who had a bland smile for every body, but very 
often salary for none. 

Uncomfortable are the sensations of an author who has been hissed; 
for be it understood the actor scarcely ever fails, the author frequently. 
Nobody (except of course the author himself) ever declares a failure to 
result from an imperfect rendering on the actor’s part. The chief 
“situation ” of the drama may have been utterly marred by the non- 
appearance of Smith at the exact moment intended; the most serious 
part of the piece may have been turned into nonsense by the inoppor- 
tune accident of a misplaced / on the part of Brown; the climax of the 
composition may have been completely ruined by the oblivious Jones, 
who is notoriously imperfect, as a rule, for the first three nights; but 
neither Smith, Brown, nor Jones fai/. Robinson, the writer of the 
piece, retires to his home crushed, and reads a column of contemptuous 
criticism in the papers next morning, which does not surprise him; 
‘but he also reads that every thing was done by those popular fa- 
vourites, Messrs. Smith, Brown, and Jones, for Mr. Robinson’s play, 
which does surprise the luckless Robinson very considerably. Horace, 
though he had not been hissed, was in a most peculiar and unplea- 
sant position. He had undergone all the hopes and fears of an un- 
fledged dramatist for nothing. No, not exactly for nothing. He 
had received and spent Girdlestone’s cheque; at least, not all of it. 
He had changed it, and given the greater portion of it to his wife; 
but he had reserved a small sum, with a view to—well, with no 
particular view perhaps; but he certainly did keep a five-pound note 
in the corner of his purse, and concealed its existence from Pris- 
cilla. Mrs. Horace Bentley was sitting up for him when he arrived at 
his home. She had felt some anxiety about the night’s results, though 
she had not chosen to admit as much to her husband. She scarcely 
knew whether to be pleased or sorry at the news of Miss Mellington’s 
accident. Not at the accident itself, of course, but at its immediate 
effect on Horace’s prospects. Her horror of the dramatic world had 
increased daily. She took no pains to sift the corn from the husks; 
she classed all persons connected with the stage together; and, without 
knowing any thing about them, despised and hated them very heartily. 
Something whispered to her that the popular Julia would cause her 
many a heartache. By instinct Horace knew the workings of his wife’s 
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mind, and he mentioned Miss Mellingion always with a tone of reserve. 
He never descended to the deception many men would have used. He 
admired the Criterion favourite, and he did not care to deny it. The 
respected Mr. Pinto himself, a most unimpressionable person, had de- 
clared, on coming home after having been at the theatre (with an order, 
of course), “that Miss Millington, or Mallington, or whatever her name 
was, seemed a remarkably clever and attractive girl—re-markably so.” 
But Pinto hadn’t the entrée behind the scenes, and Horace had. Then 
Priscilla had heard her husband indulge in very dreadful sentiments 
regarding the soul of genius—that it was not to be fettered—that great 
writers must mix in every kind of company in order to pick up cha-, 
racter and depict life in all its varied phases. Matrimonially considered, 
Priscilla was a Tory of ultramarine dye. Horace was a downright de- 
mocrat, a red republican, a rebel, every thing revolutionary and dread- 
ful. Priscilla had no objection to his mixing in the socicty of coal- 
heavers; he might spend the evening with costermongers if it was in 
the interest of his calling. If it was necessary that he should see life 
in its lowest walks—as he had always said it was when he had been 
out with Tindal—why he might do so and welcome; but she objected 
to his dramatic proclivities on principle. Had all the actresses been old 
and ugly, it might have been otherwise. Poor Julia Mellington was as 
innocent of a wish to cause Mrs. Bentley any uneasiness as she was of 
a design upon the heart of the policeman in the gallery. There was a 
puritan primness, a straightness of back, and an angularity of limb 
about Priscilla, which was always suggestive of the Society of Friends. 
She objected to flaring colours in her dress, and carried her liking for a 
certain deadly-lively hue, which combined the dull respectability of drab 
with the scarcely less solemn sobriety of slate, to such an extent that it 
was generally supposed by those who did not know to the contrary, that 
she only possessed one dress in the world. As her husband was somewhat 
apt to go to the other extreme, the contrast was marked and peculiar. 

As Priscilla presided at the breakfast-table, on the morning after 
Miss Mellington’s accident, her husband’s eye rested with no very 
pleasant expression upon the prim stone-coloured dress of his wife. 
Horace was in what Priscilla called “one of his humours;” and instead 
of attempting to dispel the gathering clouds by an extra display of sun- 
shine, she met him fully halfway in the matter of frowning, and drew 
her thin lips tight, and took her tea in a sharp mechanical manner, as. 
if breakfast was a disagreeable but necessary duty, to be got over as 
soon as possible. This was one of Priscilla’s greatest mistakes. She 
never could be brought to appreciate the virtue of that “soft answer” 
which is proverbially noted for “turning away wrath.” There was 
something almost feline in her rapid manner of taking affront; a word, 
and her back was up, and her mental claws ready for the combat. 

“T wish, my dear, you’d wear some other dress; I am so heartily 
tired of that old merino,” said Horace. 
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“ Would you like me to run you up a bill at the linendraper’s, when 
I have as many dresses as I want?” replied Priscilla very quietly. 

That was the worst of Priscilla, thought Horace; she would always 
be so abominably sensible. Her sound common sense was a standing 
reproach to him. Had she committed an occasional indiscretion,— 
such as being cheated in the weight, or losing her purse in an omnibus, 
—he would have been delighted. But Priscilla the wary had her 
lynx-eye upon the butcher’s-boy, and Mrs. Molloy possessed an unerring 
pair of scales; whilst Priscilla the economic made a point of never 
entering a ’bus when by any possibility she could reach her destination 
by walking. Walking was one of her boasts; her leading features were 
her feet; and it would be a paradox to say that her boots were her weak 
point, for she took a pride in having the strongest she could get, and 
merged the minor consideration of shape in the one great object— 
durability. She would venture forth, encased in her stout boots, and 
grasping her large alpaca umbrella, and after trapesing over the wet 
flags to market, return proud in the possession of dry feet; whilst gin- 
gerly Horace tossed aside his dandified patent-leathers, soaking and 
spoilt for ever. Not that he often gave the rain an opportunity of wet- 
ting his delicate garments; for at the slightest symptom of a shower he 
would hail a hansom, generally discharging him at the corner of the 
street; for, as a braver of the elements herself, Priscilla had no patience 
with such effeminate ways—not she! 

“ Well,” said Horace, “I do hope, Priscilla, that when you get a 
new dress, it will be of a more cheerful hue than those in which you 
generally indulge. You ring the changes upon grays and pale-browns, 
and drabs and stone-colour, until the eye becomes bored by such perma- 
nent respectability. Couldn’t you give us an occasional blue or a green, 
or at all events something a little less suggestive of the late highly- 
respected Mrs. Elizabeth Fry ?” 

Priscilla could not stand ridicule, and Horace was master of that 
dangerous weapon. 

“Tm sorry,” she replied, flushing, “ you do not appreciate my at- 
tempts to keep down our expenses. Some wives would go to the oppo- 
site extreme. One of us must be economical, if we want to keep a roof 
over our heads.” 

Tiorace could bear allusions to any thing but the possibility of 
poverty. This always irritated him terribly. It was now his turn to 
colour, and he did so very deeply. He felt, too, that he was in the 
wrong, and this always adds an extra sting to a proud spirit. But he 
was obstinacy itself, and made a point of never giving in. 

“JT dress myself properly because I am before the world, and don’t 
want every one to know I live upon Snelling’s salary and nothing 
else. I wish my wife to look as well as I do; and let me tell you, 
Priscilla, once for all, I will not have you make yourself look a dowdy. 
You do it on purpose, I believe, in order to excite sympathy.” 
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It was said hastily, and he was sorry for it directly afterwards. 
The tears came to Priscilla’s eyes; they seldom did, but she was in a 
low state of health, and there was no excuse for her husband’s unkind- 
ness. He felt guilty as he saw the big tears coursing down his wife’s 
cheeks, and he would have said something to make amends for his 
churlishness, but Priscilla burst out with— 

“There, there, go out and inquire after Miss Mellington; I know 
you are dying to do so, and pray don’t let me prevent you.” 

There was an almost hysterical earnestness in Priscilla’s way of 
saying this. Horace was flushed before, but his face was crimson now. 
How could his wife have read his intentions? He had meant of course 
to call at Miss Mellington’s lodgings, and inquire after—possibly see 
her; but how could Priscilla have divined it? As if she had not noticed 
the care with which he had attired himself; the scrupulous folding of 
his handkerchief; the assumption of the new summer-waistcoat, though 
the day was rainy; the pulling on of the thin, tightly-fitting, shiny 
boots; the continual gazing at the weather, and a dozen other “ uncon- 
sidered trifles,” which went to prove the correctness of the wife’s sus- 
picions. 

“Well, and what ifI am going to inquire after Miss Mellington’s 
health,” said Horace, in a loud and blustering voice, as if he was deter- 
mined not to be shouted down, though Priscilla had spoken meckly 
enough in all conscience—“is there any harm in that?” and Horace 
looked round the room as if appealing to a sympathetic public. 

“Now, do pray go out, Horace; for your violence makes me ill,” 
urged Priscilla, who was not in the habit of complaining. 

The husband seized his hat and brushed it in a fierce manner, and 
seemed loth to leave off doing so, feeling that when he did there was 
nothing to do but to go, and he scarcely knew how to retire with a good 
grace. Some wives would have said a pleasant word at this juncture; 
but perhaps Priscilla could not ‘think of any thing agreeable, for she 
certainly did not avail herself of the opportunity to make a conciliatory 
remark. On the contrary, she said something very disagreeable. 

“ As I suppose I am not to expect you for the rest of the day, I'll 
get my dinner soon; so don’t bring in Mr. Tindal or any of your 
friends on the chance of cold meat. I shall have a little broth for my 
dinner and go to bed early.” 

This was too much for Horace. He gasped out a “ Very well!” and 
stalked out of the house. There was not a more injured individual 
than Mr. Horace Bentley in London, thought Mr. Horace Bentley, as 
he strutted along the streets, his chest heaving with indignation at the 
uncalled-for conduct of his wife—the wife he had done the honour of 
marrying. He never reflected that he had taken her from a comfortable 
home, and placed her in dingy lodgings in a back-street, where she had 
toiled in his service for many months; he had conferred a great favour 
upon the daughter of an obscure surgeon-apothecary by making her the 
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wife of a man of genius, and this was how she repaid him. Instead of 
urging him up those heights of fame he fain would travel, instead of 
cheering him by kindly word and gentle act, had she not thrown every 
verbal obstacle in his path? Had she ever appreciated him? Did she 
praise his work; cowl? she appreciate it? She was sharp and not desti- 
tute ofa certain cleverness; but it was not his cleverness, it was not the 
sort of sharpness he admired. She was good at accounts; genius wasn’t. 
She had no fancy, was utterly devoid of imagination. After all, was 
this the kind of wife for Horace Bentley? Had he not married in 
haste; and had it not been more Priscilla’s act than his own? He 
had scarcely known his own mind; but Priscilla had struck the iron 
whilst it was hot, and had firmly riveted the heavy chain which bound 
him hend and foot. Suppose he had not been hampered with a wife, 
what a capital income for a single man he was making by his pen! 
What right had Priscilla to feel the slightest jealousy about Miss 
Mellington, to lose no opportunity of saying something spiteful of 
that charming young lady—that pattern daughter, who rode to re- 
hearsals in an omnibus, and took her earnings home to her mother 
like an angel? What did Priscilla earn? What did she do to keep 
away the wolf? She managed well, and was economical; of course she 
had been brought up to be so, and had passed her youth in studying 
the art of skinning a flint; which, after all, was opposed to his gene- 
rous way of treating matters. Wasn’t she a bit of a burden and a clog 
upon him ? 

These were some of the thoughts which arose to the mind of Horace 
Bentley as he walked towards the abode of the Criterion sowbrette. He 
was so deep in his reflections that he actually forgot to take a cab, and 
found himself at his destination before he was aware of it. His heart 
beat loudly as he raised the knocker. He tapped very gently; for she 
might be asleep, he thought, and any noise might awake and alarm her. 
The door was opened by a slatternly lodging-house servant, who had 
apparently, in a moment of abstraction, applied the black-lead to her 
own countenance instead of the grates; and she replied, in answer to 
Horace’s trembling inquiry, that Miss Mellington was better; would 
he walk in? Horace wavered, and finally decided not to walk in, 
though he would have given worlds to have seen the fair Julia. He 
was fumbling awkwardly at his card-case, in the vain hope that she 
might appear, though he knew the accident she had suffered rendered 
it impossible, when he heard his own name repeated in the thrilling 
tones of Miss Mellington’s voice. 

“Ts that Mr. Bentley?” 

* Fen.” 

* Oh, how kind of you to take pity on me! Come in, if you are not 
going to be very severe and angry at my behaviour.” 

Angry! He was a brute, he thought, to have written the piece at 
all. He was, in fact, indirectly the cause of the accident. He entered 
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the room from which the voice of the charmcr had emanated, and there, 
upon a couch, reclined Miss Mellington, suffering from a very badly- 
sprained ankle, and what she termed a “general shock.” Neither 
casualties, however, had prevented her indulging in a recent novel, 
which was at her side, together with her part in the new piece, two or 
three cards from callers whom she had not seen, and a bunch of roses 
left by an eccentric admirer, who had never told his love, but had been 
content to let concealment feed on his damask cheek in the upper boxes 
for a year or two, and who was known at the Criterion by the soubri- 
quet of “ Wallsend,” from a popular belief that he was in some way con- 
nected with the coal interest. Miss Mellington’s room was not gaudy, 
neither could it be termed exactly neat. There was a comfortless air 
about it,—a confusion which was not admired, a negligence which was 
certainly not studied. There was a showy “ ornament” in the fire-place, 
and this article had been evidently called upon to do the duty of charity, 
and covered the many sins of untidiness of which the occupiers of the 
room were guilty. Part of the week before last’s dramatic journal, a 
spoiled feather, and a bit of a play-bill were only partially hidden by 
this elaborate paper decoration; end the chimney-piece was covered with 
letters, bills, receipts, Cumberland’s Dritish Theatre, newspaper notices 
(favourable), cheap hair-ornaments, photographs of friends (and ene- 
mies), and a pair of little stage-shoes, very distracting, and a good deal 
worn. Instinctively, and after the first glance round the room, Horace 
compared it to his own neat and painfully spick-and-span_ first-floor, 
where every thing was in its proper place, and nothing was allowed 
upon the chimney-piece to interfere with the effect of Mrs. Molloy’s 
Swiss boy and girl, who wore a permanent smile of happiness upon 
their china countenances, and who were apparently in the act of arous- 
ing themselves and “awaying” to labour, regardless of severe and 
extensive loss of limb. The blind, which was very yellow, hung un- 
evenly, the curtains were as much off the hooks as on them, the rug 
before the fender was placed in an oblique manner very maddening to 
the methodical eye, the fire-irons had apparently been swept down by 
the sudden swaying of petticoats, the red-baize cloth was half off the 
round table, and the bell was broken. There was somcthing infinitely 
dispiriting in the general look of the room, and Miss Mellington noticed 
the visitor observing the universal disorder. 

“ Don’t be severe on my comfortless apartment, Mr. Bentley. Mamma 
is terribly put out of the way at my accident, and hasn’t had the heart 
to tidy the place. She is so anxious about me.” 

As Miss Mellington’s exertions meant meat and drink to the old lady, 
Horace could casily understand that the Criterion favourite’s health 
was a matter of some moment to Mrs. M. He made a stumbling apo- 
logy, and said he didn’t see any thing untidy. He said this with his 
observant eyes fixed steadily on a pair of ragged old carpet-slippers 
which were peeping at him from under the sofa. 
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“Tt was very sad that I should have been so foolish as to have been 
late, and trusted myself in one of those horrid whisking cabs. I was 
so anxious about the piece,—your first one too,—and I’m sure it would 
have been such a hit. J don’t know what you must think of me. [’m 
sure you'll never, never forgive me.” 

Never forgive her! Was he not to blame in casting her for such 
a part? Could she forgive kim? that was the more correct way of 
putting it. 

Now when two young people are very earnest in forgiving each 
other, in insisting upon assuming all the blame of a mishap, and are 
mutually regretful, it is very pretty and touching and romantic. There 
was not a thought of evil in the little head of the hard-working, honest- 
hearted little actress. She wes as straightforward as her profession 
would allow her to be; for the stage is a selfish calling, and men and 
women who follow it and have to live by it should not be judged by 
too narrow a standard. A performer is a person who lives by pretend- 
ing to be somebody else ; it is scarcely strange that a little of the odour 
of the workshop should hang about the artizan when he has knocked off 
labour for the day. Julia’s manners were a trifle artificial, her smile a 
little mechanical, her agreeable phrases smacked slightly of the foot- 
lights. Ifit came to a question of real aid, pecuniary or personal; if 
she was asked to perform for a iriend in distress, or to put her hand in 
her pocket for a sick acquaintance, she was never known to refuse. She 
was thoroughly unselfish in these matters, though she would stick out 
for her rights in the theatre, and fight her foes tooth and nail when 
it came to any thing which affected her position before the public. 
Warmn-hearted, impulsive, weak, vain, and generous, Julia Mellington 
had very little of the domestic heroine in her disposition; but she had 
a genuine love of her art, studied hard at every thing she undertook, 
and amply deserved her popularity and the good word of all who knew 
her. She had not escaped calumny, as a matter of course. It is the 
penalty all pretty women on the stage must pay for the overwhelming 
quantity of compliments they receive, and the large amount of admira- 
tion they excite. Those who knew least about Julia were the loudest 
in her dispraise of course, and plain people generally were very hard upon 
her. Conscious of the entire untruthfulness of these malicious reports, 
Julia Mellington took no‘trouble to refute them; but she felt them very 
keenly, and had many a good cry in private, though she would have 
died rather than exhibit any annoyance about them before people. So 
far as the world knew, Julia had never been in love. It had often been 
settled she was engaged, though no one could actually vouch for the 
fact. There was a tall stockbroker with heavy whiskers, who was at one 
time spoken of as the most likely man to marry ker; but he was shortly 
cashiered (according to report) for a military adorer, whose whiskers 
were, if any thing, heavier than the City buck’s. Montrose, the walking- 
gentleman, was supposed at one time to have a chance; but upon being 
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joked on the subject, the chivalrous comedian, who had a real liking 
and respect for Miss Mellington, {fired up so fiercely, and expressed his 
contempt for gossippers in general, and the one he addressed in particu- 
lar, in such strong language, that the subject was dropped from that 
day forth within the walls of the Criterion. 

Julia found Horace’s conversation infinitely more amusing than the 
novel she had been struggling with. The book had been about things 
she didn’t understand; Horace’s talk she thoroughly comprehended; and 
having a keen sense of the ridiculous, she laughed until she cried at his 
absurd description of the theatre-people the night before. Mr. Bentley 
gave the reins to that dangerous satirical hobby-horse he was so fond 
of riding, and he found Julia an admirable audience. There are no 
people so thoroughly alive to fun as actors—when you are not read- 
ing a farce to them. Horace could not refrain from mentally com- 
paring the different effect of his remarks upon Julia Mellington to that 
which they produced when thrown away upon Priscilla. Julia enjoyed 
the mischievous Horace’s droll and highly overdrawn description greatly. 
Priscilla was accustomed, when Horace was in his more frolicsome moods, 
to stare blankly amazed at him; as much as to say, “ Are you mad, or 
not?” She had no appreciation of humour. <A cookery-book for her 
before all the comicalities that were ever penned. She considered Mrs. 
Caudle a dull calumny en the sex; and one of the first serious squabbles 
she had ever had with her husband resulted from her declaring she 
could never get through twenty pages of Pickwick. Humour and fun 
danced in the laughing eyes of Julia Mellington, and dotted her face 
into half-a-dozen dimples at every sally of Horace’s. He gave an imi- 
tation of Slagg which convulsed her, and described Giggley’s tearful 
appearance at the announcement of the farce’s withdrawal so absurdly 
that she had to beg him to desist whilst she recovered her breath. 

Horace had never met any one so delightful in his life. He could 
have stayed there talking all day. He rose once or twice to leave; but 
on each occasion Julia begged him to stop a little longer, saying she 
was terribly lonely, and that it was a charity for any one to stay and 
chat with her. Once she asked him to hand her some article from the 
sideboard. How he wished it had been something he could have perilled 
his life in obtaining! a daisy on a cliff overhanging the sea, or a blue 
pebble at the bottom of a well. How delightful it would have been to 
have risked his neck to gratify the slightest whim of hers! Mingled 
with his intense admiration of her personally was a great respect for 
and wonder at her talents, at the ability which carned her an income 
of three times his own. She was very young,—Horace thought about 
eighteen, but‘she was much older than that,—and by the time she reached 
forty, what a large competency she would have made! What would she 
look like at forty ? what would she look like at fifty ? would she leave 
the stage, or take to playing buxom ladies past middle life? Would 
she marry, and retire? That thought sent an arrow through him. He 
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felt he hated the happy man already. For a second he remem- 
bered that it was no business of his, that he was booked for life; but 
the reflection lasted only for a moment. He wouldn’t permit himself 
to think of Priscilla; he was in another world altogether, and he had 
not noticed the sudden apparition of Miss Mellington’s mamma. Mrs. 
Mellington was a little old lady, with a snuff-coloured front rather on 
one side, whose clothes hung very straight, giving her very much the 
appearance of Mrs. Noah in the Lowther Arcadian arks of childhood. 
She had a weakness for wearing her bonnet in the house, which invested 
her with an unsettled and nomadic appearance; and this, combined 
with a restless manner and a perpetual conviction that “there was 
something wanted doing, but for the life of her she couldn’t remember 
what,” rendered her rather a fidgety and uncomfortable person, and 
not the best attendant upon a patient recommended quiet. She was 
generally accompanied in her domestic travels by a faithful duster, with 
which, even as she sat down to take breath, she would make feeble dabs 
at imaginary spots or stains, or flick furtively at flies which didn’t 
exist. Her husband had been something connected with a fire-insur- 
ance, but no one knew exactly what, but it was generally understood to 
have been a genteel and responsible post; though there were certain 
people with uncomfortable memories, who declared old Flinders (for the 
family name was no more Mellington than it was Wellington) to have 
been a drunken reprobate, who beat his wife and broke the furniture 
every week of his wicked life. He had not lived to see his daughter’s 
triumph, having performed an involuntary act of Juggernautism in 
Oxford Street one day, by placing himself conveniently in front of the 
wheels of a Bayswater omnibus. As he left his widow nothing but an 
extensive list of debts, she found herself scarcely any better off by his 
death. But shortly after, her daughter, who had always possessed a 
pleasant ringing voice and a dangerous talent for mimicry, insisted 
upon coming out; and through the assistance of a friend of the late 
Mr. Flinders, who was connected with a minor theatre, little Julia had 
her wish gratified; and being intelligent and attentive the manager put 
her forward. A wandering Westender strolling into the house saw her, 
and appreciated her fresh unstagy style, and in a week after she was 
engaged by manager Girdlestone. A good new part in a successful 
piece settled her career, which from that time had been one of uninter- 
rupted success. All this the lively Julia had told Horace in a pleasant 
chatty way, and in answer to his many inquiries as to the cause of her 
choosing the dramatic profession, first appearance, her powers of study, 
her feelings on the production of a new piece, and a dozen other sub- 
jects. Of course she passed over the parental episode, and did not refer 
to the change of name. Some people are very fond of telling their 
small histories and dwelling on their petty ups and downs in life. Julia 
was always ready to enlighten friends touching her brief but glorious 
career. She was very proud of it, and had every right to be so. 
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Horace had come to the conclusion that she was a most heroic and 
exemplary character. He had heard and seen too much for his own 
peace of mind; the room was slovenly, but it only served the better to 
show off that perfect embodiment of neatness, amiability, filial devotion, 
and all the cardinal virtues, who reclined upon the shabby old sofa, 
driving him to despair with every glance of her hazel eyes. 

Suddenly a phaeton pulled up at the door, and Horace saw a tawny 
moustached person peering over the blind into the room. 

“ Lor, if it ain’t Sir Charles !” exclaimed the old lady. 

Julia seemed pleased at the news. Very much too pleased, thought 
Mr. Bentley; at whom the old lady threw an uneasy glance, which 
changed to a look of evident relief when that proud youth rose to go. 
Miss Mellington shook hands with him—a little hurriedly he fancied; 
and as he passed out of the house, Sir Charles went in, honouring him 
with a cold stare of surprise (disdain Horace imagined, of course) as 
he brushed by him in the narrow doorway. The phaeton of Sir Charles 
was very dapper and fashionable; Sir Charles’s horse was a splendid 
animal, and Sir Charles’s groom was a model. 

“ Who on earth’s fe, I should like to know; and what business has 
he there, a yellow-haired puppy?” growled Horace to himself as he 
turned down the street. 








* Weeds bifore Widowhood.” 


Anovt thirty years ago, in one of the principal streets in a flourishing 
seaport town, there lived an honest, thriving lawyer. “ Adjectives,” ob- 
served the late Mr. Lindley Murray, “express the quality of a noun;” 
and in using the above terms with reference to the attorney in question, 
Tam adhering strictly to the truth, however contradictory they may 
appear. Thriving he certainly was, for in those days there were but 
three members of the legal profession in P ; and you will be no less 
certain of his honesty when I tell you that even his two rivals spoke 
well of him. Well, he was sitting one day over a dry and uninteresting 
brief in his front office, while his red-haired clerk, Mr. Sloper, was em- 
ployed in an adjoining room copying a gigantic indenture, which looked 
like a letter from Brobdignag. The afternoon was hot and dusty. 
Mr. Crumstone had lunched about an hour ago, and an odour of brown 
sherry and ham-sandwiches diffused itself over the room, and blended 
strangely with that usual aroma of sour ink and melted sealing-wax 
which chiefly prevails in a solicitor’s office. Lazy bluebottles, attracted 
by the remnants of the repast, buzzed impertinently through the open 
window, and hovered round the chair and bald pate of the attorney, 
who, from time to time, made feeble and irresolute attacks upon them 
with a paper-knife. 

Mr. Crumstone looked at his watch; it was not yet three o’clock ; 
neycr in the course of his legal experience had an afternoon passed so 
slowly. He looked out of a scratch in the officially frosted window- 
pane. Never had he wished so much for some unexpected incident to 
break the monotony of routine. He glanced down again at his papers. 
Never had the word “ brief” appeared to him such a cruel misnomer. 

Suddenly the distant clatter of a horse’s trot broke upon his ear, 
followed by the roll of wheels. Mr. Crumstone sighed. 

“ Ah,” thought he, “ another excursion into the country! Everybody 
is away now! Why can’t / enjoy myself? Why am not I this moment, 
like Tityrus, 

: tecubans sub feg’—no—‘ tegmine fagi?’ 
instead of sitting in this dusty, fusty office? Confound this brie—” 

He stopped short and listened. While he had been indulging in the 
above soliloquy, the hackney-coach (there were no cabs in those days) 
had rolled nearer and nearer, and at last drew up before the office-door. 
Mr. Crumstone had just time to warn his clerk (who, in consideration 
of the heat, had divested himself of his swallow-tailed coat, and was 
sitting in his shirt-sleeves), when the driver of the vehicle dismounted, 
and, opening the carriage-door, helped out a lady attired in deep mourn- 
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ing, with a thick crape veil over her features. Mr. Sloper rushed to 
meet her. After a short parley in the passage, he entered the front 
office with a peculiar expression on his sharp, ferret-like features. 

“ What is it, Sloper?” said the attorney. 

“Can’t quite make out, sir,” said the clerk. “Mysterious case— 
deep grief—wants a private interview, sir,—must see Mr. Crumstone 
immediate, sir, she says.” 

“Well, but give me an idea of the sort of thing,” said the attorney. 
“Ts it a breach case, d’ye think?” 

Mr. Sloper shook his head knowingly. 

“Or, perhaps,” suggested the attorney with a benevolent wink, “a 
separation.” 

“ Hardly, sir, I think. She’s én weeds.” 

At this juncture, an impatient shuffling movement was heard out- 
side. _ 

“ Well, show her in,” said Mr. Crumstone. 

The clerk had turned round to do so, when the door opened and 
the lady herself appeared. Mr. Crumstone rose and bowed. The clerk 
placed a chair for her and then retired. 

“Permit me, madam,” began Mr. Crumstone. But he was inter- 
rupted by convulsive sobs. “God bless me!” said the good attorney, 
approaching his new client, who had by this time raised her veil and 
discovered a countenance to which some fifty years’ summers had lent 
their charms, now suffused with tears; “God bless me! I had no idea 
that—dear me—here!—Sloper, bring in the brown sherry! Pray— 
pray compose yourself, my dear madam.” 

“ Oh, sir,” ejaculated the lady; “oh, sir, I—” 

Here her feelings again overcame her, and she sank back hysteri- 
cally in her chair. 

“ Pray take a glass of this, madam,” said Mr. Crumstone, pouring 
out some of the identical wine which had just qualified his luncheon. 
“You will find it a first-rate cordial; let me entreat you, my dear 
madam, to calm your feelings, and, if possible, to—to take a biscuit.” 

The lady raised the sherry to her lips, wiped her mouth, dried her 
eyes, looked gratefully at the attorney, and then proceeded. 

“ Oh, sir, you behold one of the most inflicted women—” 

“Eh? I beg your pardon, ma’am,” broke in the attorney; “did 
you—” 

“Most miserable, I meant to say, sir, if you will allow me, I prefer 
the expression,” said the lady. 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” said Mr. Crumstone, mentally making a note 
of the correction. 

“ You remember, sir, poor Capt—Capt—Captain Halyard, who died 
at the dockyard last week?” 

“Perfectly well, ma’am; and a very estimable person and gallant 
officer he was. Died, after a short illness, universally beloved and re- 
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gretted,” pursued the attorney, drawing largely from the recent eulo- 
gistic notice of the deceased captain in the P Observer. 

“Oh, my dear sir,” said the lady, with a fresh burst of tears; “if 
his friends regret him so much, judge what must be the feelings of his 
po—poor distracted wife !” 

“His wife, ma’am!” cried the attorney. “Why, my good lady, he 
never had any. He lived and died a bachelor; he—” 

“Oh, I thought you would say so!” rejoined his visitor; “so every- 
body says, that’s the most miserable part of it; so everybody thinks, and 
no wonder, too, considering that he never acknowledged me.” 

“ You! ma’am,” said Crumstone, aghast; “ why you don’t mean to 
tell me that—stop!” (It flashed across him that the woman was insane. 
He had a peculiar dread of lunatics. Supposing she were to attack him 
with the ruler? it lay dangerously near her—horrible thought!) He was 
just about to summon his clerk, under pretence of sending for more 
sherry, when his afflicted client said, 

“Well, sir, if you can’t take the word of a poor injured widow, per- 
haps ¢his will convince you.” 

And she drew from her reticule a dirty dog-eared piece of paper, 
and gave it to the attorney. 

“Stay,” said he, hastily glancing at it; “do you mean to say that 
the Mr. Plumtree who signed this is the present rector of St. Mary’s?” 

“The very same, sir.” 

« And you think he will confirm the certificate?” 

“ As sure as I sit here, sir.” 

“This is a most extraordinary case,” said the attorney, after a short 
pause. “If what you say be true, you are of course entitled to the 
widow’s pension.” 

“ That’s what I’m coming to, please, sir,” said the lady, a little more 
cheerfully. 

“ Well, but have you applied to the Admiralty?” 

“Oh, no, sir! not yet, at least. Why, you see, where’d be the use of 
a poor creature like me going and telling my story, sir; who’d believe 
it, sir?” 

Here the flood-gates were opened again. 

“Stay, my good friend,” said Crumstone, who was fast softening 
before the tears of his client. “Stay; if you have been really injurcd, 
I will take upon myself to see you righted. My clerk can take down 
your depositions.” 

“My what, sir?” said the weeping client. 

“Your statement, madam,” said the attorney, ringing the bell. 
“ Now, what is the outline of the case?” 

“ There was no outlying, nor—” 

“My dear madam, I mean the outline of your sfory. You say that 
the deceased captain married you?” 

“Yes, sir, chat he did; but I was in service, sir, at the time; and the 
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capting, you see, sir, being 2 young man, he wished it kep’ secret from 
his friends—which I’m sure [ve been no disgrace to them, sir, though 
I was a poor woman—but he never said nothing about it to no one, 
sir; and we were married one frosty morning in Febbuary, sir; which 
I’m sure Mr. Plumtrce will remember it, owing to our coming so early; 
and after the fust few weeks we lived quite apart, sir; he in his house 
in the town, and I in 2 humble way at Delverton, where he came to see 
me ree’lar twice a week.” 

“ Ah, Wednesdays and Saturdays, now?” 
stractedly. 

“Well, he warn’t particlar to the day, sir,” rejoined the widow; 
“but come he did, at all events; and often and often I’ve said to him, 
says I, ‘Why don’t you take me home rey’lar, William? I says; which, 
‘No, Betsy,’ says he, ‘I wish I could with all my ’art, my dear, but at 
present ’tis impossible,—was the words he said, sir. ‘ Wait a bit,’ says 
he; and so he went on—wait a bit, and wait a bit, until he waited too 
long, poor dear; and now he’s gone to his long ome, and I am his poor 
unfortnight widow, with not so much as a shilling, by way of pension, 
to bless myself.” 

Here the poor creature again burst into a flood of gricf, and the 
honest lawyer poured out another glass of sherry. 

“Dear me!” said he, “this is a singular case—a very singular case. 
Let me sce; Sloper, when is Captain Halyard’s funeral to be?” 

“To-morrow morning, sir.” 

The widow looked up from her pocket-handkerchief. 

“T thought the p-p-po-poor d-d-dear was already under the turf,” 
said she. 

“Tt appears vo/, my dear madam,” said the attorney; “and I think 
we cannot do better than proceed at once to the Admiralty; when I 
shall take care to make known your claims. Sloper, get a fly. No, 
stay; there is your own at the door, ma’am. Let us lose no time. 
Have you the certificate?” 

“ Ye-ye-yes, sir; very w-well,” said the widow, who appeared to be 
rather taken aback by the precipitation of the attorney’s proceedings, 
“T leave it all in your hands.” 

“Come, then, let us be off. Stay, though; any more sherry? No? 
Well, then, Sloper, open the door. I shall be back before five, remem- 
ber, if any one calls.” 

“Where fo, sir?” said the driver, as he doubled the steps of the 
hackney-coach. 

“ Admiral’s house, Dockyard; and look sharp.” 

All right, sir!” said the coachman, and the fly rolled away. 

Tn a quarter of an hour from this time Mr. Crumstone was closeted 
with the admiral; who listened to all he had to say with great patience; 
only that he ejaculated at certain intervals, and in perfect good humour, 
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— “Absurd!” “ridiculous!” “ fiddlestick !” “stuff!” “dem’nonse’ ! 


inquired the lawyer, ab- 
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“ don’t believe a word of it ;” and such other extemporary commentaries 
as may be occasionally observed on the margin of novels at a seaside 
library. The marriage certificate, however, produced the same effect 
upon him as it had done previously on the lawyer. There was no mis- 
take; it was evidently an orthodox certificate; giving the surname 
and Christian name of the deceased in full. His profession, certainly, 
was not stated; but that might have been withheld for obvious 
reasons. 

The admiral looked at it,—read it,—and re-read it; opened his eyes 
wider and wider,—scratched his head. 

“Odd!” said the attorney. 

“ Very odd!” said the admiral. 

“T tell you what, sir,” said Mr. Crumstone, after some deliberation, 
“the first thing to do is to see Mr. Plumtree, the clergyman who signed 
this document.” 

The admiral agreed, rang the bell, and sending for his secretary, 
told him of the affair, and asked where Mr. Plumtree lived. 

“ Somewhere in Fish Street, I believe,” said the young man; “ but if 
you want to sce him now, you had better send over at once to Montague 
House, where he has been officiating at a private baptism. The cere- 
mony was to come off at three o’clock, and”—added he, looking at 
his watch—* if you send at once you may catch him before he leaves.” 

A messenger was despatched, and in a short time returned with 
Mr. Plumtree, who looked particularly benevolent, and smelt very much 
of port-wine. 

“Now, what we want to ask you, sir, is simply this,” said the at- 
torney, producing the certificate after a few minutes’ conversation, “Is 
that your handwriting?” 

The clergyman looked at it attentively. 

“ Most certainly,” said he, after a pause. “I could swear—I mean 
certify—to that hand any where. Do you see that B, sir? There’s a 
character, a—a style about that letter, sir, which defies imitation. 7ry 
at, sir,” said he, turning to Mr. Crumstone. ‘“ You lawyers are masters 
of the pen; make a B like ¢hat, sir, of you can.” 

Mr. Crumstone admitted that he couldn’t; and was quite willing to 
take Mr. Plumtree’s word for it that the B was his own. 

The widow was then summoned, and went through her case. Mr. 
Plumtree listened, and seemed puzzled. 

“The signature is certainly mine,” said he, “and I remember the 
circumstance of the marriage. It was early, on a dark morning in 
February, as this good lady says. Of her face I have some recollection; 
but the weather was cold, and the man so muffled up, that I could 
scarcely distinguish his features. Still I think I should have recognised 
him again, if I saw—” 

* Stay, sir,” said the attorney, interrupting him; “can you spare us 
half an hour to settle this matter?” 
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“ Certainly,” said the divine. 

“Well, then, let us go at once.” 

“Where, sir,” said the widow, with rather a faltering voice. 

“To your late husband’s house, my dear madam,” said the lawyer, 
soothingly. 

Once more they jumped into the hackney-coach, accompanied by 
the clergyman. 

“T say, sir,” said the driver, as the attorney was on the carriage- 
step— 

“ What is it, my man?” 

“T didn’t bargain for this, you know.” 

“ Didn’t bargain for what?” 

“Vy, to take hup a fresh party at every ’ouse we stop at. I began 
with the lady, then you jumps in, then the parson follers, then the 
admiral; and if we goes on at this rate, my oss won’t stand it, let alone 
the axletree.” 

“Confound your impudence, sir! Drive to Captain Halyard’s, 
17 Bellevue Place,” said the lawyer, angrily. 

The fly was drawn up with some difficulty at the above address, in 
consequence of the horse’s shying at two ghastly mutes, who stood on 
the steps on either side of the door. The admiral sent in his card; and 
presently the whole party was received by Mr. James Halyard, nephew 
of the deceased captain. The attorney explained their business in a 
few words. The nephew was furious. 

“* Wife!’ ‘secret marriage!’ ‘widow’s pension!’ ‘identify body!’ 
No, sir; nothing of the kind shall take place here with my sanction. 
Besides, it would be impossible; the coffin is already screwed down.” 

The attorney took the young man aside. “This may prove,” said 
he, “a more serious affair than you suppose. I do not know to what 
extent you benefit by this will; but if you feel so confident that your 
uncle made no clandestine marriage, do not lose the best opportunity of 
disproving the claims which at present this certificate certainly seems 
to justify.” 

Considering the matter in this new light, Mr. Halyard consented, 
and a carpenter was fetched to open the coffin. The four gentlemen 
entered the room, leaving the lady downstairs. Mr. Plumtree had no 
sooner seen the body, than his doubts were at an end. 

“T knew this poor gentleman perfectly well by sight,” said he; “I 
have seen him in his uniform a hundred times; but the person I 
married was of a very different appearance: he was stouter, darker in 
complexion—in short, ¢his was not the man.” 

At this instant there was a violent ringing at the bell below. Mr. 
Halyard stepped out of the room to give directions that no one should 
be admitted, but was met by a servant on the stairs. 

“Tf you please, sir, there’s a ‘female’ below wants to see Mr. Crum- 
stone directly,” said the footman. 

VOL. XII. x 
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The attorney was summoned and went down. 

The new-comer was a little woman dressed in rusty black; she was 
puffing very hard, as if she had been running for a match against time. 

Mr. Crumstone began to think it was another soi-disante widow, and 
assumed a stern demeanour, as he inquired her business. 

“Ts this Cap’en Halyard’s house, sir?” she gasped at length. 

The attorney nodded. 

“Oh, please sir, ’m so glad. There’s been a female party here 
calling herself the Cap’en’s widow, ain’t there, sir?” 

“Well,” said the attorney, “ what then?” 

“Oh, please sir, she ain’t no more his widow nor I am, sir—no—nor 
yet so much; for I ham a widow, sir; but she ain’t no widow at all, sir, 
but wife to Bill Halyard, the shipwright’s man down to the Docks; and 
please, sir, it’s all a make-up; and when I heard of it, I ran as hard as I 
could to tell you, sir—that’s wot J did.” 

“T told you so, gentlemen,” said young Halyard, as the admiral 
joined them; “I knew this was an infamous hoax.” 

“T am afraid it is, indeed, sir,” said the attorney, looking very blank. 
“Why, good gracious me, I forgot—why where’s the wo—” 

“ Do you mean the person who came with you in the ’ackney-coach, 
sir?” said the servant. 

** Yes—where is she ?” 

“ She left the house while you was upstairs, sir; she said she couldn’t 


wait no longer, sir; and as there was no ’mediate hurry for her business, 
sir, she would look in again another day.” 

“ And told me you would settle for the fly, sir,” said the driver, who 
had just come in, touching his hat. 

The admiral, convulsed with suppressed laughter, walked to the 
window ; and, endeavouring to appear very serious, only succeeded in 
looking unusually purple. 

* * 


* * * 


A quarter of an hour afterwards, a workman entered one of the out- 
houses occupied by artisans in the dockyard. The house, or rather shed, 
was divided into portions—viz. a ground-floor, and a loft or bedroom 
above, communicating with each other by means of a step-ladder. 

Finding no one in the workshop, the man went to the foot of the 
ladder and shouted “ Bill Halyard !” 

“ Hullo!” said a voice upstairs. 

“T say, you’re wanted up to the Admiralty !” 

“ What about ?” 

“Oh, J don’t know. Some row your missus has got into, I think,” 
said the man. “ Hows’ever you’re to look sharp.” 

“ All right—I’ll be down directly.” 

There was a pipe lying on the table below. The man took it up 
and filled it with some tobacco from a pouch which he carried. 

He had strolled up and down, smoking, in front of the house for 
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some ten minutes or so, when, tired of waiting, he re-entered the room 
and again called out “ Bill Halyard !” 

There was no answer this time. 

“ Bother the fellow! he’s gone to sleep, I think,” said the man, and 
sprang up the ladder. 

He found Halyard lying on the floor—not asleep, but dead—with 
his throat cut. 

* * * * * 

The rest of the story is soon told. The poor wretch had entered into 
a conspiracy with his wife to obtain a pension from the Admiralty, fan- 
cying that as he bore precisely the same name as the deceased captain, | 
she might pass herself off as his widow. 

There is reason to suppose that his wife was the originator of the 
plot. He had himself hitherto born an excellent character; and now, 
overcome with remorse and a dread of the consequences of his crime, he 
had committed suicide on the first alarm of discovery. 

His wife made her escape; and, in spite of the tragical and unex- 
pected issue of the affair, it is believed that no steps were taken towards 


her capture or punishment. 
C. L. E. 
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Che Dance of Death as a Mystery. 


Tue state of feeling in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is not 
very easy of comprehension to modern understandings, when we look 
back upon the public performances of those strange dramatic travesties 
of biblical and sacred history, which were considered at that period not 
only matters of popular amusement, but of popular edification also, and 
which were styled “ mysteries,” or “ miracle-plays.” These representa- 
tions were common enough in England, and in various parts of Ger- 
‘tmany and Italy. In France they were still more popular, or, at all 
events, were more strictly and legally organised than in other lands; 
and they may be said to have sown in that country the first seeds of 
that extraordinary attachment to theatrical performances for which 
France has always been preéminently distinguished. 

It is difficult to make mention of these dramatic presentments of 
an age as distracted in its notions of due religious observance, as it was 
in its theology, its philosophy, and its politics, without an appearance 
of irreverence, or at least of crudeness of expression. But at the same 
time it may be almost needless to say how far from any suspicion of the 
kind ought to be the intention of this notice. 

As the organisation of these performances, as already intimated, was 
more regularly constituted in France than among ourselves, the clearest 
references to the condition of these religious dramas may be obtained 
from that country. It was the celebrated “ Confréres de la Sainte 
Passion,” as it appears, who first formed a regular association for the 
purpose of representing religious mysteries and moralities “ to the edifi- 
cation of the faithful,” and “to the praise and glory of God,” as they 
piously but arrogantly set forth in their own announcements. To this 
intent, after a considerable struggle with the authorities of the city of 
Paris, they contrived, early in the fifteenth century, to obtain letters- 
patent from King Charles VI., giving them a grant of tne old Hospital 
of the Trinity, situated in the Rue St. Denis, for their representations 
in public, and formally constituting them into a guild or company, with 
the privilege—as set forth in as many words in the royal grant—of en- 
acting “ God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the Holy Virgin and 
other saints of Paradise,” together with “Adam and Eve, Abraham, 
Isaac, Moses, and the Apostles, and all other personages of Holy Writ, 
whether in Old or New Testament,” expressly—so still ran the wording 
of the patent—“for the maintenance, promulgation, and better un- 
derstanding of our holy religion.” This Guild of the Holy Passion 
reckoned amongst its members, or its brethren, as they were termed, 
not only the established citizens of Paris, the master-masons, carpen- 
ters, or locksmiths, together with several scholars of the university,— 
who in these private theatricals joined issue with a body of men with 
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whom they were otherwise always at variance,—but grave magistrates 
also, and severe ecclesiastics. That the grotesque parodies of the Divi- 
nity, and all the most sacred mysteries of our religion, represented by 
such a guild, should have been at all sanctioned by the Church, is 
strange enough. But it seems almost incredible that they should have 
been recommended by the clergy in their sermons as “ good works,” 
and that the hours of divine service should have been frequently 
changed, in order to permit “the faithful” to be present at their edify- 
ing performance. The fact, however, is strictly historical. So it was. 
To preserve the illusion of these pious representations, their exhibitors 
frequently caused them to last a whole day, or even spun them out to 
the duration of some forty days, during which the whole history of the 
New Testament was performed; so that a piously assiduous spectator 
of every performance may be said to have led an artificial life, confound- 
ing the fictitious with the actual, the dream with the reality. 

The theatre, erected in the great hall of the Hospital of the Trinity, 
for the performances of the Brethren of the Passion, appears, from de- 
scriptions still extant, to have been a huge cage of heavy scaffolding, 
divided into two separate compartments, the upper one of which was 
again subdivided into three. The lower compartment was covered with 
draperies, which concealed its interior, and served as tiring-room and 
“ sreen-room,” to say nothing of a thousand other usages, for the nu- 
merous actors in the mysteries. The upper compartment constituted 
the stage, each of the horizontal subdivisions of which formed a species 
of low room, with one side open to the public, somewhat aficr the 
fashion of monstrous dolls’-houses in our days. The scenery was almost 
entirely permanent. The lowest of these subdivisions was painted with 
the most fantastic devices of flames, intermingled with grotesque heads 
of demons and tortured distorted faces. This was the invariable hell 
of the holy mysteries; and very properly and decorously frightful, and 
sufficiently abominable to twinge any refractory consciences, all Paris, 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, generally considered it to be. 
The middle subdivision, on which took place the doings of the earth, 
was adorned with rude representations of trees and castellated build- 
ing, to which were sometimes added “ occasional devices,” when required 
by the exigencies of the drama; and it may be remarked, that, in dra- 
matic France, much more seems to have been done, even at this early 
period, to heighten the illusion of the scene, than was known even 
during the Shakesperian era in England. The most gorgeous appoint- 
ments were all bestowed upon the uppermost subdivisions, the scenery 
of which scems to have been as permanent and unchangeable as that of 
the lowest. From the description here referred to, it would appear to 
have been a truly glittering affair, vying in brilliancy with what are 
now called “transformation” scenes. It was all covered and behung 
with blue clouds and golden stars, and one very big sun, and a pen- 
dant horned moon, and cherubim on sculptured clouds, adorned with 
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strips of gilt paper, and likewise draperies of gold cloth, and rich tapes- 
tries, and prim rows of the brightest and stiffest artificial flowers in 
golden flower-pots, arranged on either side; and it had a great arm- 
chair in the midst, and two lower gold-bedecked stools on either side of 
the arm-chair, and a little footstool on one side for a minor personage. 
No Parisian playgoer of the day could doubt for one moment but that 
all this wondrous finery was intended to represent heaven, and “ a most 
beautiful and well-devised heaven” too, as we are told. Indeed, our 
author expatiates at great length on its glories, and informs us that 
“so well-appointed and pleasant a heaven had never been seen before 
by mortal eyes.” There appear, however, to have been in all these fine 
and natural devices certain blemishes, which custom probably induced 
the audiences of the Brethren of the Holy Passion to overlook. For, 
as we find, in the midst of the back scene of clouds above, there was a 
door, covered with curtains, for the admission of the actors into this 
compartment; and in the sky of the middle stage a similar opening; 
and in the centre of the infernal flames below no less a one; all which 
requirements for access to the stage must have really detracted from the 
illusion of the scene. Morcover, as we are told, a flight of steps de- 
scended from a hole in the corner of the heaven upon the earth; and 
another mounted, in similar fashion, from the infernal realms to the 
same region, in order to admit of the intervention of supernatural 
agency in earthly affairs from either quarter. Assuredly this means 
of communication between the three religious subdivisions would not 
have been cither very ghostly, or convenient, or graceful. But there is 
nothing whatever in the elaborate description to lead one to infer that 
there existed at that day critics who were inclined to cavil at this 
primitive mode of bringing heaven, earth, and hell together. Rude 
ladders of different lengths also led up behind to the entrances of the 
several stages; but this arrangement was obviously hidden from the 
audience. 

An old French woodcut, belenging certainly to a later period than 
that of ihe first performances of the Brethren of the Holy Passion, 
but yet, it must be conjectured, of a time when mysteries were still 
represented, gives a curious insight into the state of confusion behind 
the scenes on these occasions. This cut is in itself sufficiently confused, 
but is rendered intelligible by some lengthy rhymes, the coarse and 
ribald nature of which proves that the author at least had not received 
much edification from the pious presentments. An old organist has 
fallen asleep over the keys of an organ placed against the wall; his 
little bellows-blower is crying. He seems to have been plagued by a 
herd of choristers, borrowed probably from a neighbouring church, 
whose pride in their white robes and conical caps appears to make 
them look upon the poor tattered urchin at the bellows as a creature of 
inferior race. A young scholar, beardless, or, more probably, freshly 
shaved for the occasion, in a wondrous fine robe, with a veil hanging 
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from a pyramid on his head, and a glorious crown above all, is squatting 
on his heels to play dice with a soldier. He is obviously dressed to 
represent the holy mother, and is accustomed, say the verses, to swear 
cornes de Satan when he loses at play. Angels are among the crowd 
engaged in a skirmish among themselves; and a party of devils, with 
their tails tucked up under their arms like ladies’ trains, seem to be 
singing after a novel demure fashion. A poor boy with a pair of wings 
is looking very piteous in a corner, being evidently scolded for some 
fault by a leading actor dressed in a pair of variegated pantaloons, with 
a fan-tailed cap upon his head, to represent “ Monseigneur St. Jean,” as 
we gather. Another personage, with a paper in his hand, a very miser- 
able-looking object, and probably the author, holds a superior demon by 
one horn, and seems to be impressing upon him the words he has to 
speak. A very furious-looking personage too, with a gigantic sabre, is 
talking to an old gentleman with a flowing beard, in an embroidered 
cape and stole, whose impersonation it were better not to attempt to 
fathom. There is quite sufficient indication, however, to show, even 
without the rhymes, the grotesque, and to modern notions blasphemous, 
bearing of the whole comedy. 

But if such representations were of a nature now incomprehensible, 
still more so must have been the execution of that strange dance, which 
from a mystery was turned into a debauch. This once popular dance, 
which was executed in streets and public places by mummers gathered 
together, like the Brethren of the Holy Passion, chiefly from “ well-to- 
do” citizens, aided, in the origin of the exhibition at least, by the eccle- 
siastical authorities, was called “The Dance of Death,” or the Danse 
Macabre. About the derivation of the latter nomenclature there exists 
considerable confusion. Able archeologists have disputed the matter 
with much earnestness and zeal, not to say acrimony. ‘The best-received 
opinion is to the effect that the word “Macabre” was a corruption of 
* Macarius,” to which saint the dance was dedicated. This deduction 
would appear from a variety of evidence, to enter into which would 
lead us beyond our purpose now. In England the Dance of Death was 
more familiarly called “The Shaking of the Shect;” a name derived pro- 
bably from some portion of the hideous pantomime exhibited; and a 
ballad of that title was long popular in England, the tune of it being 
still in general use for country dances even at so late a period as the 
Elizabcthan era. 

There is but little evidence, except in old French chronicles, of the 
manner in which the unseemly dance was executed. That its perform- 
ance was originally one of the “mysteries” of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, is sufficiently clear; but the manner in which the 
more immediately dramatic performance degenerated into one of those 
street-dances, of which the May-day masquerades and Guy-Faux pro- 
cessions, now falling into disuse, are the only relics in modern times, is 
involved in complete obscurity, at least as far as all English records are 
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concerned; so much so, that both mystery and dance seem now well- 
nigh forgotten ; the fantastic idea of “The Dance of Death” being con- 
nected only in men’s minds with the well-known paintings and engray- 
ings which represent Death as leading personages of all ranks and ages 
and both sexes by the hand. The fact that this grotesquely hideous 
fancy was used also as a popular exhibition, combining dancing with 
a species of dramatic-pantomimic performance, seems nowadays to be 
completely ignored among us. The permanency of the paintings must 
have been naturally one cause of their obliterating the memory of this 
acted dance from men’s minds. In fact, all recorded notice of the sub- 
ject as a mystery or dance has been so far superseded, that the name of 
“Dance of Death,” or Danse Macabre, is now exclusively bestowed upon 
the pictures alone. 

The popularity of the “Dance of Death” as a painted morality, 
setting forth Death as dancing with persons of every age, rank, and 
condition, and dragging all inevitably after it, was so great in the 
fifteenth century, that the subject was treated, and in some places may 
still be found existing, on the walls of cloisters and cathedrals and other 
holy buildings in all parts of civilised Europe. It was obviously looked 
upon as a practical pictured sermon, intended to convey a fine warning 
lesson. The most celebrated of these paintings existed at Basle, at 
Lucerne, at Cathaix Dieu and St. Mary of Lubeck in Auvergne, in the 
cemetery at Dresden, at Strasburg, in the Sainte Chapelle of Dijon, and 
under the arcades of the Chiteau of Blois. But these paintings were 
not the earliest on record.. The well-known painting at Basle is sup- 
posed to have been executed about the year 1440, and, by some very 
reckless mistake, has been attributed to Holbein. But the great designs 
of the Cimetiére des Innocens, in Paris, were executed in the year 1424, 
when, as we are told in old chronicles, it was commenced in the month 
of August, and only terminated during the following Lent. The date 
of the great “ Dance of Death,” of which Sir Thomas More speaks as 
“ pictured in Paules,” has never been accurately defined, although Stowe, 
in his Survey of London, expressly tells us that “ John Carpenter, town- 
clerk of London in the reign of Henry VI., caused, with great expense, 
to be curiously painted upon board, about the north cloister of Paul’s, 
a monument of Death leading all estates, with the speeches of Death, 
and answer of every state.” This cloister, which seems to have environed 
a plot of ground called “ Pardon Churchyard,” and around which, as we 
learn elsewhere, was “ artificially and richly painted the Dance of Ma- 
chabray, or Dance of Death, commonly called the Dance of St. Paul’s,” 
was pulled down, according to Stowe, in 1549. Still better known than 
the painting are the numerous sets of engravings on the subject of the 
Dance of Death, which have been executed at various times, from the 
commencement of the sixteenth century even to our days. The most 
celebrated of these is the work of the famous Holbein. There can be 
no doubt that this great painter was not concerned either in the execu- 
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tion or even retouching of the Basle design, although it is attributed to 
him by popular tradition. Even of the engravings, the earliest, also 
given to Holbein, seems to have been the work of Hans Lutzenberger. 
But we have no intention here to enter into any of the archeological 
discussions as to the claims of different engravers, or as to the origi- 
nality of Holbein’s designs. The subject was one of universal popu- 
larity; and was used, repeated, varied again and again, as well in draw- 
ing as in accompanying verse, as far as the monotony of the subject 
permitted, through many ages and in many countries. 

Admitted the extraordinary popularity of the idea of the “ Dance of 
Death,” the question arises, whether the paintings were executed to 
commemorate the already existing mystery and dance, or whether the 
dance was invented in imitation of the paintings. The evidence on 
this subject is conflicting and confused. The most ancient painting of 
the subject is generally admitted to be that at Minden in Westphalia, 
to which the date of 1383 is given. The earliest mention of the dance, 
as executed by living beings, belongs only to the following year, 1384. 
But there are many incidentai reasons for believing, from the very 
nature of the popular amusements of the period, that the mystery of 
the Dance of Death, if not the popular dance itself, preceded its pictorial 
figuration on the walls of holy buildings. The fact has been positively 
affirmed by French authors. Michelet, who gave considerable study to 
the subject, never questions the point. ‘These dances in painting,” he 
asserts, ‘were intended to represent real dances in nature and action. 
They certainly owed their origin to certain sacred representations 
which were played in the churches,-the public squares before the 
churches, and the cemeteries, or even in the streets in processions. But 
in proportion as the strong fervour of the faithful weakened,” he goes 
on to say, “the spectacle ceased to be a religious one. It recalled no 
thought of salvation or resurrection: it became drily moral, harshly 
philosophical, cynically materialist.” 

That the “Dance of Death” was known as a mystery or miracle- 
play in other countries besides England and France is clearly evidenced 
by the strong allusion to it by Cervantes in Don Quixote. The knight 
of the woful visage is there represented as meeting a party of strolling 
players or mummers, who are proceeding to enact the tragedy of the 
“ Parliament of Death” in a neighbouring town. They are all dressed 
for the parts they have to play, and are presented to the wondering 
knight as Death, the Emperor, the Queen, and the Soldier,—the princi- 
pal personages, that is to say, who figure in the well-known mural 
paintings. There is an Angel, however, also in the mystery; and the 
introducer of the company announces himself as the Devil, “who has 
the best part in the play.” It appears probable that, in the Spanish 
representation, the Angel and Devil were introduced as combatants for 
the souls of the mortals carried off by Death, and were thus made to 
give some sort of complication to the too simple plot of the mere 
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“Dance of Death.” The assertion of the Devil, however, that he is in 
possession of the best part in the play is contrary to the feeling of a 
drama in which Death, from the very title of the piece, and the fact 
that the very cart in which the mummers ride is called the “Chariot of 
Death,” must be supposed to support the principal character. Would 
it be too preposterous to explain this little anomaly by assuming that 
the conceit of the actor who was the spokesman of the troop carried 
him somewhat beyond the truth? 

Although reasonable precedence may be given to the mystery of the 
* Dance of Death” over the paintings on the same subject, yet it is very 
clear, from all collected records, that both burst forth very generally 
over the face of Europe about the same time. They first sprang up, too, 
at a period when both one and the other seemed a hideous mockery of 
the misery of those days. It was in times of war, pestilence, and famine, 
when the reminiscences of the plague and other mortal diseases which 
had swept off their thousands upon thousands in doomed cities were 
still young in the memories of their inhabitants, that the grotesque 
dance was executed in public places. Its introduction was immediately 
preceded by the black pest, which began all over Europe in 1373; the 
first record of the pantomimic dance being, as before intimated, in 1384. 
Not long previously that mysterious disease, of which all traces are now 
lost, commonly called “the sweating sickness,” had committed fearful 
ravages throughout Europe. But what appears a still stranger charac- 
teristic of the nature of this most extraordinary dance is, that it came 
like a pale, uncouth, and hideous copy, in living effigy and in its worst 
form, of a wild and apparently almost supernatural malady of the period, 
which had but scarcely passed away, and certainly could not have been 
forgotten. _ 

This fell disease, “an emblem of God’s wrath for levity in misery,” 
as it was termed, was one so hideously incomprehensible as to have been 
without a name. It was a disease under the influence of which a strange 
frenzy seized its victims: hundreds of people danced involuntary maniac 
dances in the streets. Those who looked on were caught suddenly by 
the sickness: others seemed smitten by the epidemic even within doors, 
and rushed from their houses to join the dancing crew, unable to resist 
the frantic impulse. All joined in one great frenzied round until the 
‘ chain was broken by force—an effort seldom made, as contact seemed 
to impart the contagion irresistibly to the breaker of the ring—or until 
they fell exhausted, and even dead with fatigue. Death, indeed, gene- 
rally ensued upon a seizure by the dancing mania. Yet it was imme- 
diately following upon the disappearance of this hideous and unaccount- 
able disease that the popular practice of executing the Dance of Death 
in the streets was adopted. It must, at that time, have appeared a 
fearful and unseemly reproduction, in mummery, of one of the greatest 
known scourges of humanity. 

These bursts of frenzied gaiety, in the midst of the most despairing 
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moments of a people’s history, were among the most tragic characteris- 
tics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They were almost infernal 
in their character, and seemed inspired by a satanic irony. That the 
living representation of the Dance of Death was not originally looked 
upon as an exhibition of popular mirth, but considered not only as a 
“morality” in the dramatic sense, but as highly moral in its effect, is 
thus obvious. How it degenerated into a scene of wild revelry is not 
very clear. Whatever its character in England, of which scarcely any 
record remains, old French authors, although they admit that the dance 
was well known among the Germans and Flamands, all agree in asserting 
that “it had a peculiar charm for the English,” and insist that it was 
first introduced into France during the wars with Burgundy and Eng- 
land by the English soldiery, who were frantic in its practice. In Paris, 
according to French records, which are copious enough, it was first pub- 
licly danced immediately after the cessation of the plague and famine, 
which had desolated the city during these disastrous wars, and more 
especially during the tenancy of Paris by the English. 

Be this true, or be it only spite on the part of hostile chroniclers, it 
is very well authenticated that the “ Danse Macabre,” as it was more 
popularly called, or spectacle of the “Dance of Death,” was acted in 
Paris, and in the cemetery of the Innocents, in the autumn of 1424, 
the very year when the famous painting of the subject was begun on 
the same spot in the month of August. 

The Cimetiére des Innocents, the great central burial-place of the 
great city of Paris, the site of which is now occupied by the market of 
the same name, was the favourite spot for Parisian meeting and greeting 
in the fifteenth century. Singularly as the spot may seem to have been 
chosen by the reckless and fantastic spirit of the age, it was the popular 
place of rendezvous for the citizens of Paris at that period, as the gar- 
den of the Tuileries is to the present generation. In those days it bore 
the less attractive title of the “ Charniers,” or “ Charnel-houses.” But 
in spite of the grimness of this appellation, and the dismal nature of 
the spot, it was no less the central scene of the levity and gaiety of the 
Parisians. To speak in modern language, the Charniers were “all the 
fashion.” The dead were kept warm in their graves by the concourse 
of the living. Men trampled joyously and thoughtlessly on the bones 
of their fathers; and chattered, and jested, and made love, as if the 
charnel-house were a perfumed salon, and gave rendezvous for the grati- 
fication of their passions over the half-open sepulchres, which they might 
soon be called upon to fill in their turn as polluted carcasses. To offer 
some explanation for the appalling levity of this action, it will be neces- 
sary to remember the long years of warfare, plague, and famine, which 
immediately preceded the practice. Fate had familiarised the Parisians 
with death in its worst shape. By an easy transition, habit familiarised 
them with his house of reception. Death was deprived thus of more 
than half its terrors. By one step more it became a pastime. 
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For many centuries the ghastly spot, where Paris had heaped together 
in an enormous mass almost all its generations of inhabitants, had been 
haunted only at.night by robbers and ribaudes. But at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century a large chapel was constructed at one of 
its extremities ; and charnel-houses, adorned with all the picturesque 
fancy of the day, were erected round the other three sides. The long 
alluvium of mortal corruption had raised the whole ground to many feet 
above the neighbouring streets; and the new structures formed a sort 
of Temple of Death, in which the dead dominated the living, and the 
living, in turn, came to gambol in triumphant mockery and contempt 
over the dead. The lower part of the surrounding charnel-house was 
composed of arcades, beneath which were raised the principal tombs, 
and on the walls of which was shortly to be limned the lengthy picture 
of the “ Dance of Death.” These arcades, like a garden alley, offered a 
place of rendezvous for those who sought a more shady or obscure re- 
tirement. Above them were upper stories and lines of garrets, in which 
the bones of the dead were hung up, when taken half-rotten from re- 
opened tombs. 

In front of this strange amalgamation of cloisters and shambles, 
rows of booths were temporarily erected, where fair stall-keepers held 
forth ribbons, and laces, and plumes, and glittering chains, and smiled 
alluringly upon purchasers; and the marchandes des modes of the day 
spread out attractive embroideries, and padded ladies’ head-dresses; and 
graver shopmen exhibited silks and stuffs; and public writers had their 
tables, on which to indite the assignation or the billet-doux, and drove 
a thriving trade among the charnel-houses. Whilst in the midst the 
crowd thronged thoughtlessly, or stopped to chatter or chaffer at the 
stalls; and gaily-dressed young nobles followed about the pretty wives 
of the citizens; and students chucked flower-girls under the chin. In 
short, here it was that all the world did as the world might do now, 
although after somewhat coarser fashion. The Cemetery of the Inno- 
cents was the Fancy Fair of Death in his own dwelling. What more 
worthy theatre, then, for the representation of the degraded mystery 
called “Za Danse Macabre” than this strange ball-room of Life in Death, 
this pulpit of Death in Life? And here it was that the revelry of the 
“ Dance of Death” was practised in all its frightful orgies. 

Beyond the explanation already given of the state of feeling which 
may have induced the still famishing, weakly, scarcely-living denizens 
of a city so frequently and severely visited by destruction and desola- 
tion to have accepted the sight of death in effigy as an agreeable spec- 
tacle, or, at best, to have contemplated it in its comic point of view as a 
“morality,” we can arrive at but one other as natural and probable. 
May it not have been looked upon by the poor, wretched, harassed, 
and oppressed citizens of Paris as bearing a political significance, conso- 
latory to their hearts? The dance was made to represent the inevitable 
fate of all, the great as well as the little, the high as well as the low. 
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It combined all ranks in one fearful equality—the equality of the 
grave. It was the levelling mystery of universal “ Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality ;” those vain symbolical words of incantation, which have always 
exerciced so great a charm over Parisian minds. May it net have been 
welcomed in such a sense? From some of the remarks of old French 
chroniclers, it appears probable that this vague notion may have tended 
to popularise the disgusting dance. Not only is it mentioned as “of 
curious device and singular fantasy, being mightily laughable and di- 
verting,” but the objectors to the practice and its railers, who evidently 
wielded a certain degree of authority, are attacked as the enemies of 
“a poor people’s gaiety.” In truth, the struggling citizen and starving 
artisan, and all the other serfs of the civilisation of the day, may have 
more easily resigned themselves to their inevitable lot, and even felt 
a flattering satisfaction in its symbolical embodiment, when they saw 
themselves dragged away in effigy to the grave in such excellent com- 
pany as that of emperors, kings, nobles, warriors, bishops, abbots, and 
even popes. If any lesson of morality was wrought in the terrible 
dance, a lesson, sweet to the hearts of the poor and lowly, a lesson of 
social and political equality, in the hands of the general destroyer, 
may have been sought and found in it also. 

To modern ideas the mummery of the “ Dance of Death,” as exe- 
cuted by gangs of men in the public streets and places of cities, must 
have been devoid of all morality, mirth, or art. The sense of the 
morality soon ceased among men, as we gather. There could have 
been no real mirth in the awfully dreary jest. In an artistic point of 
view. the exhibition must have been simply hideous. The mummers in 
the Danse Macabre, as it was executed in the Cemetery of the Innocents, 
over the mouldering relics of mortality, are described as being half of 
them attired in tightly-fitting black dresses, upon which were painted 
the bones of skeletons. They wore masks representing images of skulls, 
evidently of the most uncouth nature. Each of these frightful objects, 
as it advanced up the middle space of the cemetery, which was cleared 
for the performance, rivalled its fellow in an exhibition of the most 
distorted and ludicrous gestures in slow dancing step. Each had one 
_of the many representatives of the hierarchy of humanity, from pope to 
peasant, fantastically apparelled to represent his part. The art bestowed 
must have been of the crudest. This representation of the skeleton of 
man, with all its most awkward and angular forms, twisted into a thou- 
sand ridiculous postures, must have worn the air of some fearful irony. 
Equally odious must have been the grinning skull surmounting that 
last nudity of man which instinct bids us cover with the concealment 
of the earth. 

Of the nature of the dance finally executed by the assembled pro- 
cession, we can find no record whatever. The measure danced appears, 
however, to have been ofa lively and animated description. At all 
events, the tune of “The Shaking of the Sheet,” so closely connected 
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in England with the “ Danse Macabre,” is bright and gay. A ballad, in 
black-letter copy, to be found in the Ashmolean Museum, under the 
name of “The Dolefull Dance and Song of Death, intituled, Dance 
after my pipe, to a pleasant new tune,” gives some faint insight into 
the nature of the dance. It begins: 


“Can you dance ‘ The Shaking of the Sheets,’ 


A dance that every one must do? 
* * * * 


Make ready, then, your winding-sheet, 

And see how you can bestir your feet ; 

For Death is the man that all must meet. 

Bring away the beggar and the king, 

And every man in his degree—” 
Then follows a lengthy enumeration of all the various personages 
limned in the well-known pictures or described in the -well-known 
rhymes; and the ballad concludes with the moral: 
“ Therefore, take time while it is lent, 

Prepare with me yourselves to dance,” &c. 
The “Shaking of the Sheet” was afterwards, as has been stated, used as 
a country dance; and probably no less cheery was the measure to which 
men in other lands executed the misused mystery of the “Dance of 
Death.” 

¥. 








Chiswick, May 20th, 1864. 


WHERE, remote from din of commerce, 
Thames’ clear waters flow serene, 
Chiswick’s chaste and lordly villa 
Rises midst a pomp of green ; 
Regal oak and mossy chestnut 
Spread a grateful umbrage here, 
Haughty pine and solemn cedar 
High their stately crests uprear. 


On the lawns, soft swards of velvet 
To the river’s marge descend; 
In the gardens, art and nature 
All their choicest gifts expend. 
See what wealth of floral treasures 
Bask in rich luxuriance round, 
Load the breeze with fragrant incense, 
Gem with rainbow hues the ground. 


Here to-day, within the mansion, 
Gliding soft from room to room, 

Or beneath the verdant foliage, 
Brightened by the chestnut’s bloom, 

Troops of Fashion’s sons and daughters 
From the city’s turmoil meet; 

While a crowd of rank and beauty 
Print the turf with dainty feet. 


Come they solely to pay homage 
To the summer’s earliest sheen? 
Has a simple whim of Fashion 
Deck’d with life the fairy scene? 
Not alone on thoughts of pleasure 
Come the noble and the gay; 
’Tis a worthier, deeper impulse 
Draws the busy throng to-day. 


’Tis to bear a holy witness 

For the brave against the strong; 
’Tis to blast with detestation 

Foulest tyranny and wrong; 
’Tis to show that if we may not 

From the scabbard pluck the brand, 
England’s sympathies are ever 

With a brave and suffering land. 





CHISWICK, MAY 20, 1864. 


It were vain to tell how Poland 
’Gainst the brutal Cossack rose— 
Needless ’twere again to picture 
All the gallant nation’s throes. 
Who among us has not shuddered 
At those tales of blood and crime, 
At the ruthless, fierce oppression, 
Born with fortitude sublime? 


Vain devotion! futile valour! 
All too mighty were her foes— 
Torn and trampled, crushed and bleeding, 
Poland still endures her woes. 
Aye, but patience! Yet a lit#e, 
And there dawns a brighter day; 
For there 7s a God of vengeance, 
And be sure He will repay. 


Who shall tell what throngs of victims 
Fell amid the glorious strife? 

Who shall say how many wounded 
Yet drag on a weary life? 

To the dauntless hearts that perished 
Shall we not accord a tear? 

Shall we not send aid and succour 
To the brave who linger here? 


Yes! their grateful countrywomen 
Nobly offer what they may; 
Polish ladies, wife and maiden, 
Sell their jewels here to-day, 
Diamond, turquoise, pearl, and ruby, 
Precious gem and fretted gold, 
Brooch and bracelet, ring and necklace, 
Gift of love, and heirloom old. 


’Tis for this, that English ladies, 

Great and highborn, gather there,— 
Not in vain a cause so noble 

Pleads their sympathies to share; 
’Tis to bear a holy witness 

For the brave against the strong; 
’Tis to blast with detestation 

Foulest tyranny and wrong. 





